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The idea of decadence presumes, rightly or wrongly, that there 
has been or is a degeneration or regress in the historical process. 
This decay is relative to a period of effulgence and glory, and seems 
to connote an abrupt change intervening between great periods of 
creative imagination and intellectual awakening. But the evolution 
of human institutions tells a different tale ; for the process of evo- 
lution is, on the one hand, continuous, and on the other it is an 
endeavour for better patterns. To take an example, the Church 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople sprang into existence in 530 A.D. 
in which year the Athenian schools of philosophy were closed for 
ever by Emperor Justinian who built it. This Church is described 
as “ the most perfect work of art that has yet been known in organic 
beauty of design and splendour of ornament." Here we find the 
first prime of Christian architecture closely following the heels of 
the alleged decadence of Pagan culture. The principle based on 


“the continuity. of the historic process interprets a decadent age in a 


quite favourable and sympathetic light. We can, therefore, presume 
tentatively that decadence is an age that bears a deep contrast to the 
classical period, containing within itself, at the same time, the seeds 
of a future development. 

The classical period, like a mood of intoxication, exhibits a mental 
or spiritual tension and conflict, and the accompanying emotional 
and imaginative excitement. When this” mood appears to be on 


the décline, there begins the relaxation of the spiritual tension. This 
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session makes the individual reflect upon himself an4 examine 
himself critically. And the age succeeding to the classical period 
is an age of introspection, an age of reflection, an age of ideas œ in 
a word, it is an age of intense intellectual curiosity. 


The philosophy of Plato, the intense spiritual tragedy of .Buri- . 


pides, the comic spirit of Aristophanes and Menander, and the pasto- 
ralism of *Theocritus came in the age of decadence. ` The various 
schools of action' known as stoicism, cynicism, cyrenaicism, and 
epicureanism arose speaking of duty and of the nature and dutigs 
of man. These schools were the offsprings of the mood of reflection 
in an age of disillusionment ; and these creeds are based on the 
belief that life can be made liveable if only we have sense, courage, 
resignation, and devotion to duty. Marcus Aurelius, the stoic philo- 
sopherking of the decadénce, suins up this faith in the words ` “ Even 
in a palace life may be led well." Greek decadence also bequeathed 
the love of humanity. A strange, but significant, echo is to be found 


once again in Marcus Aurelius, who, with a fervour, says: “ The" 


poet says, * dear city Cecrops ° ` wilt thou not say, ‘dear city of God’ ?" 
And Cicero, * the man charged with humanity, the decadent philo- 


sopher, wrote that classic treatise On Duty. This sense of humanity: 


is a poweiful impulse in the Decadence. And in the later comedy 
of Greece, we come across the frequent utterance : 


“I am human, and f count all that is human my own.’ 
This human appróach closed the age of heroes and of x ns 
We no longer see the mythical and semidivine heroes indulging in 
miracles, and doniinating the. poetic imagination. This love of oara 


humanity brings with it a deep sense of realism, a rich vein of com- 


monsense. This compels people not to seek satisfaction for their 
ills in an aery dogma, but in a realization of the tragic core of human 
existence, Such a realization can make one either a tragic poet 


of a rare depth of feeling or thought, or a profound thinker ; and. 


a third alternative lies in the poetry of escape. 


Classical Athens bequeathed rare and valuable literary treasures à 


and splendid achievements, raised the standards of duty and the 
civic consciousness, and finally humanised law and  kindled 
high ideals. There was an exuberant optimism with an undercurrent 
of unconscious hypocrisy, for it lacked a critical self examination 
and a mind that can think out its problems to the logical end. The 
funeral oration of Pericles itself is self-condemnatory, since the ideals 
it embodies are such that it is hard to realize them. This clessical 
period, the age of action and achievement, was succeeded by the 
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age of ditm ; and the people of the new age began examining 
criģically and criticising bitterly the conduct of their fathers and fore- 
fathers. The best of traditions was inherited by Plato and Euripides, 
and both as critics and sceptics rebelled against it. And it is only 
when the best tradition is attacked, an age learns to examine itself 
and to reflect upon itself. These two great men accepted the * Athe- 
nian ideals of free thought, free speech, democracy, virtue and patrio- 
tism.’ But they attacked their country because she was false to 
these ideals. 

In this age we no longer hear that the very name of democracy 
is beautiful. The angry outburst of Cleon, “It has been proved 
again and again that a democracy cannot govern an empire," is 
quite significant. The Athenian Alcibiades spoke at Sparta: ‘ Of 
course all sensible men know what democracy is, and I, better than 
most, from personal experience; but there is nothing new to be 
"said about acknowledged insanity.” This is a faithful picture of 
Athens during the supremacy of Cleon, during the age of Plato and 
Euripides. Plato and Euripides, the great admirers and friends of 
the democratic Athens, were forced to be sceptical regarding the 
. future. In the “Ion” of Euripides, Athens is a city * full of terror ” 
where men “ who are good and might show wisdom are. silent, and 
never come forward.” The cruel treatment meted. out to the Melian 
envoy by Athens, made the thinking Athenian highly reflective, for 
this revealed the triumph of naked sin and ghastly crime. This in- 
ward fall of the Athenians is given to us by Euripides in his “ Trojan 
Women," and by Plato in his account of the oligarchic young man. 


It was a time, says Thucydides, when ‘ men tried to surpass all 
the record of previous times in the ingenuity of their enterprises and 
the enormity of their revenges” This was the new era set in tņotion by 
the Peloponesian War, which rudely shook the Athenian complacency 
and democracy. The era of degradation and embitterment in Greek 
public life commenced. Cleon warns his countrymen not to be 
' misled * by the three most deadly enemies of empire, pity and charm 
of words and the generosity of strength.’ The first two deadly 
enemies are the philosophers trained by Piato, and the poets nourished 
by Euripides. This distrust of poetry and philosophy is in itself a 
mark of the Decadence, in so far as it reveals the attitude of a section 


of the public. 

The official prophets of Delphi declaredeat the beginning of the 
war that Apollo had assured the Spartans that if they fought well 
they would conquer and that He, the God, would be fighting for 
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them. Euripides as a pious Athenian attacks Delphi ; andX i is not ` 
. merely Delphi that will fall according to him, but the whole structure 


of Greek religion and mythology. And it is in this light that he. 
turns his crusade against the Gods of ancient Greece. In “ Hippo- 





lytus,” be banishes “the gods” and derives sin from something. ' 


that is in human nature, for the hope of moral imptovement can .be. 


a second time ; and then he has come to make amends, but a villanous 
set of conspirators make Apollos' enemy their victim. "This im- 
potence of the Athenian gods has SEHR even the Athenians them- 
selves. . 


` realised only when Aphrodite or Artemis cease to be external powers. 
In * Andromache," Apollo fails to punish the blasphemer at the. 
time of his offence ; but the God waits for no reason till be comes 


At the callous behaviour of the Athenian king, Theseus, the ‘seven. 
mothers in the “ Suppliant women " grow wild ` whereupon Aethra; . 


the king’s mother, asks him whether the wrong is to exist unchecked. — 


‘Thou shalt not suffer it, thou being my child! Thou hast. seen. 


men scorn thy city, call her wild of counsel, mad ; thou hast seen 
the fire of morn Flash from her eyes in answer to their scorn. Come 
toil on toil ; it is this that makes her grand ; Peril on .peril! And 


‘common states, that stand, in caution, twilight cities, dimly wise— 
ye know them, for no light is in their eyes: Go forth, my son, and - 


help. My fears are fled. Women in soirow call thee, and men dead.” : 


Here we have Athens as the champion of Hellenism, true piety, free 
thought; and enlightenment. And Plato was remarking in his Aca- 
demy—' Then no Hellene should be owned by them as a slave; 
that is a rule which they will observe and advise the other Hellenes 


to observe " (469 c.) Theseus recovers the dead bodies which are. 


ghastly and which can be touched by none but slaves. He does not 
want to restore the bodies to the mothers for that would increase 
their bitter sorrow. - His sympathy for the suffering demands that 
the bodies be burnt in peace and only the decent ashes be given to 
them. He himself takes up the dead bodies, washes their wounds, 
and ‘shows love” A spectator asks : “How dreadful! was he 


not ashamed ?" The answer aas an emphatic ` No —* Why should ` 


ei 


men be repelled by another’s sufferings’? From revulšion he passes l 


into a desire-to help. This is to be the character of the ideal Athenian, 


< 


for the Athenian is to overcome the corruption, embitterment, and . 
egotism that have been eating him away. What he requires is charac- 


ter; and character demands the development of Conscience, of the 


Soul. In other words, a sound educational planning is necessary . 
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and pie undertook to do it in his Republic and Laws. This edu- 
catjon aims at making the individual conform to the Law. 


The.Theban herald in the * Suppliant Women " asks: ^ Who 
is the monarch of this land ?" Theseus corrects him—‘ There is 
no monarch (tyrannos) here. This is a free city; and when I say 

` a free city, I mean one in which the whole people by turns take part 
in the sovereignty and the rich have no privilege as*against the poor” 
(399-408). These are the sentiments spontaneously emanating from 

« the “ Lovers " of the beautiful city. “ How can your Greeks stand 
up to me in battle ?? asked Xerxes, “ When they are all free with 
no Master to compel them ?" “ Free as they are," answered the 
Spartan, “‘ they have one Master over them called the Law, whom 
they fear more than thy servants fear thee. And he commands them 
newer to turn tail in battle." "These were the sentiments of Greece 
once ; and Plato, Euripides and Aristophanes were dejected to notice 

“the disappearance of the very ideals. And they were striving in their 

works and lives to realize these very ideals. But this is an impossi- 
bility in the age of feverish egotistic excitement. < 

Of this Decadence, Plato and Euripides are the representative 
voices. Their lip-service to religion; ridicule of the traditional gods, 

- rejection of the divine will, criticism of the Athenian democracy, make 
them stand in profound contrast to the classical Athens. They loved 
Athens tenderly and passionately ; and if Athens is false to her ideals 
they cannot afford to love her still. But their hatred is mingled with 
their love. Such an outlook is visible in the “ Medea” and 
“ Hecuba " of Euripides ` and it is also in Plato who, while con- 
demning the Athens of his day, hymns the ideal of Pan-Hellenism. 

Plato was preoccupied with the probiem of Education in his 
Republic, the problem of building up the character of the individual. 
It is with this end in view that he framed a syllabus of studies ; and. 
his Academy constitutes the foundation for our universities and 
university education. The age of Decadence was responsible for the 
organisation of university teaching at Athens and Alexandria, and 
for drafting a syilabus which is closer to that of Plato. 

Another remarkable contribution of the Decadence is the deve- 
lopment and perfection of the artistic form ; and this is one thing 
we owe to Plato, whose “ peculiar contribution was the artistic 
dialogue, a work of art, written with that apparatus for persuading, 
charming, or even dazzling the hearer.” | Aristotle observes that 
“no Gne would teach geometry that way. (Rhet. 3-1-6). Yet the 
conversations in the dialogues of Plato represent the actual speeches 
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of the philosophers, whom he knew intimately and A he was 
able to parody in a subtle way. They are true to life and they qim .. | 
at giving us the facts, not conclusions or theories. Most of them 
are inconclusive with the result that many a scholar began speculating 
on the unwritten doctrine taught by Plato in his Academy.. Plato's 
ireatises on philosophy thus become valuable to ds primarily as a 
species of belles letéres, as great Works of art. And'itds the charm 
of this artistic form that helped in the preservation of these dialogues. 


Plato's care for exact form has resulted in another remarkable. * 
thing. The quotations made from the Iliad and Odyssey by the 
writers of the fourth and third centuries differ greatly from our text 
of Homer. Even Aristotle seems to have had a text of Homer different 
from that of ours ; and the earliest manuscripts too prove this. But 
it is strange to observe that the numerous quotations from Honrer 
that we find in Plato, are closer to our present text. From this it is 
clear that every Athenian in the fourth and third centuries had his ° 
own version of Homer's texts. And it appears that Plato recons- 
‘tructed And re-edited Homer. He “constructed his Homer text 
so well, with so much attention to detail and such sense of poetic 
style, that when his books were sent over to the Alexandrian library 
his text was used as a basis by the great Alexandrian scholars, or at 
last exercised, in conjunction with the immense respect in which 
Plato was otherwise held, a gréat influence upon them.” And thus 
we arrive at the definitive text of Homer. ^ 

This anxiety for artistic form leaves Plato undogmatic, while in. 
the subsequent thinkers we find a separation between the philosophers 
and public life. In Plato proper we have usually the discussion of 
a problem, the exchange of views, a deep understanding of the diffi-. 
culties, and pregnant suggestions. "He does not insist on the results” 
achieved, but on the process, on a deep and penetrating study and 
understanding of the great. problems of human life. It is this in- 
tellectual process that we find in Plato and in Euripides ; and feeling 
is kept subservient to it. It is from this great tradition that we derive 
our conception of the “ Humanities," ** Humane letters.” 

: Another remarkable factor is the rise and growth of literary 
criticism, a criticism which has not only made people appreciate 
literature, but influenced the poets themselves. This criticism com- 
mences with Plato himself. And in the decadent England of the 
seventeenth century, Henry Birkhead founded a chair for Poetry at 
Oxford with the ostensible purpose of giving * distinction to any 
theme, however trivial, by adorning it with a multitude of farfetched 
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metaphorf, similes and allusions.” Championing thus a losing cause, 
he and his friends were able to bring forth a volume of dull poems. 
Aad it is from this chair that later on there emanated the best an- 
thology, the Golden Treasury of songs and lyrics. And some of 
the.best and greatest literary criticism in English sprang from the 
celebrated occupants of the chair. 


Out of the varying moods of life and death andlove; there emerges 
a new poetry altogether, a poetry that was destined to have a lasting 
tarer. It is the poetry of Nature, ‘ of joy in the widest commenalty 
spread,” of pure lyrical pastoralism. This is and the fruitful phase 
of the Decadence, centring round Theorcritus (316-260 B.C.). The 
Bucolics of Theocritus represent the scenes from the countryside, 
while his Mimes draw the material from the towns. In the first 
Bycloic idyll Thyrsis sings to a goathérd how Daphnis, having defied 
the power of Aphrodite, dies instead of yielding to a passion inspired 


- by the Goddess : 


“ Thyrsis ` Sweet are the whispers of you pine that makes 
Low music o'er the spring, and Goatherd, sweet 
Thy piping ; second thou to Pan alone. 


Goatherd : Shepherd, thy lay is as the noise of streams 
Falling and falling ay from you tall crag. 
Thyrsis : Pray, by the Nymphs, pray, Goatherd, seat thee here 
Against this hill-slope in the tamarisk shade, 
And pipe me somewhat, while I guard thy goats. 
Goatherd : I durst not, Shepherd, O I durst not pipe 
At noontide ; fearing. Pan, who at that hour 
Rests from the toil of hunting, Harsh is he ; 


Wrath at his nostrils ay sits sentinels. 


But, Thyrsis, thou Canst sing of Daphnis’ woes ; 
High is thy name for woodland ministrelsy ; 
Then rest we in the shadow of the elm........ 


Then he goes on telling him that he will offer him a variety of things, 


including a cup ; and the figures on the cup are described admirably 
well. . 


“ Ivy reaches up and climbs 
About its lip, gilt here and there with sprays 
Qf woodbine, that enwreathed about dt flaunts 
Her saffron fruitage. Framed therein appears 
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A damsel (tis a miracle of art) \ 
In robe and snood ` and suitors at her side 
With locks fair-flowing, on her right and left, e 


Battle with words, that fail to reach her heart. 
She, laughing, glances now on this, flings now 
. Her chance regards on that: they, all for love 
Wearied and eye-swoln, find fheir labour lost." 
This admirable deScription is picturesque and in point. of detail and 
beauty it forms the very essence of the Renascence painters, and of 
their followers in England during the nineteenth century. “Then e 
he continues this picture very vividly : 
Carven elsewhere an ancient fisher stands 
On the rough rocks: thereto the old man with pains 
Drags his great casting—net, as one that toils 
Full stoutly : every fibre of his frame . 
Seems fishing ; so about the grey—beard's neck 
(In might a youngster yet) the sinews swell. 
Hard by that wave-beat sire a vineyard bends : 
Beneath its graceful load of burnished grapes ; 
A. boy sits on the rude fence watching them. 
“Near him two foxes ; down the rows of grapes 
One ranging steals the ripest; one assails ` 
With wiles the poor lad's scrip, to leave him soon 
Stranded and supperless. He plaits meanwhile . 
With ears of corn a right fine cricket—trap, 
And fits it on a rush : for vines, for scrip, 
Little he cares, enamoured of his toy;... " 
This. picturesqueness has a beauty all its own. It emphasises the 
naive delight of the artist in his own sensations and reflections, un- 
mindful of the storm and stress raging around him continuously: 
Thyrsis agrees to sing the story of Daphnis 
* Begin, sweet Maids, begin the woodland song. 
The voice of Thyrsis. Aetna's Thyrsis I. 
Where were ye, Nymphs, oh where, while Daphnis pined ? 
In fair Peneus’ or in Pindus’ glens ? 
For great Anapus' stream was not your haunt, . 
Nor Aetna's cliff, nor Acis” sacred rill. 
Begin, sweet Maids, begin the woodland song. 
O'er him the wolves, the jackals howled O'er him ; 
The lion in the oak«copse mourned his death. 
Begin, sweet Maids, begin the woodland song. 


- — | 
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The kine and oxen stood around his feet, 
The heifers and the calves wailed all for him. 
e Begin, sweet Maids, begin the woodland song, © . 
First from the mountain Hermes came, and said, 
‘Daphnis, who frets thee ? Lad, whom lov’st thou so ?' 
i Begin, sweet Maids, begin the woodland song. 
Came herdsmen, shepherds came, and goatherds came ; 
All asked what ailed the lad. Priapus came * i 
i And said, * why pine, poor Daphnis ? while the maid 
e ° Foots it round every pool and every grove, . 
O lack-love and perverse, in quest of thee. 
Begin, sweet Maids, begin the woodland song. 


Theocritus gives us enchanting pictures of sicilian pastoral life. One 

catches echoes of Theocritus in Milton's Lycidas, Shelley's Adonais, 

ande Arnold's TAyrisis and Scholar Gipsy. So did Virgil imitate 

him. The poem as a whole deserves very close study if only for the 
R magnificent borrowings of the English pastoral elegiac poets. 

In the seventh Bucolic idyll we have the “ Harvest Feast.” The 
scene of action is in the island of Cos, and the poet speaks in the first 
person under the name of Simichidas. Other poets are introduced 
under the assumed names of Sicelidas and Lycidas. He praises 
Philetas, the great poet of Cos, and criticises “ the fledgelings of the 
Muse, who cackle against the Chian bard and find their labour lost." 
The scene at midday during harvest is described with the sure touch 
of a rare genius : 

exe there we lay 
Half-buried in a couch of fragrant reed 
And fresh-cut vine-leaves, who so glad as we ? 
A wealth of elm and poplar shook o'erhead : 
Hard by a sacred, spring flowed gurgling on 
From the Nymphs' grot, and in the sombre boughs 
The sweet cicada chirped laboriously. 
Hid in the thick thorn—bushes far away 
The treefrog's note was heard ; the crested lark 
Sang with the goldfinch ; turtles made their moan, 
And o'er the fountain hung the gilded bee. 
All of rich summer smacked, of autumn all : 
Pears at our feet, and apples at our side 
Rolled in luxuriance ; branches on ihe ground 
Sprawled, overweighed with damsons ; while we brushed 
From the Cask's head the crust of four long years. 
2—2130P—X 
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Say, ye who dwell upon Parnassian peaks, 

Nymphs of Castlia, did old Chiron eer 

Set before Heracles a cup so brave e 
In Pholus' cavern..........:. ?" ` GER 


This delight in Nature and in the sensations of the beauty of Nature, 
-does not have that mystic touch of the Nature .poets of the nine- 
teenth century England. Yet in sheer delight it is unsurpassable. 

In the eleventh Bucolic Polyphemus i is in love with the sea-nymph 
Galatea, and finds solace in song. In the sixth he is cured of „his: 
passion, and tells us how. he repulses the overtures made to him by 
Galatea now. Homer's monster is evidently civilized only to be- 
come an Alexandrian simpleton. 

The: Mimes of Theocritus are lifelike DE ahd through. Of 
the Mimes, we have only three idylls. In the fourteenth idyll Aeschines 
narrates his quarrel with his sweetheart, and is advised to go to Egypt 
and enlist in the army of Ptolemy Philadelphus. In the fifteenth 
idyll, Gorgo and Praxinoe go to the festival of Adonis. The image 
of Adonis was decorated with all magnificence by queen Arsinoe, 
. Ptolemy’s wife. A hymn, by a celebrated performer, was to be 
recited over the image. Gorgo comes by appointment to Praxinoe’s 
' house to fetch her. The dialogue begins here and is full of realism. 

They get ready, push through the streets and arrive at the door. 
-Then T 


.* Gorgo ` Praxinoe, comes this way. Do but look at that work, 
how delicate it is how exquisite ! "Why, they might 

wear itin heaven. - cuim A n 
Prax: Heavenly patroness of needle women, what hands 
were hired to do that work ? Who designed those 
beautiful patterns ? They seem to stand up and move 
e about, as if they were living things, and not needle- 
work. Well, man is a wonderful creature! And 
look, how charming he lies there on his silver couch, 
with just a soft down on his cheeks, that beloved 
Adonis—Adonis, whom one loves even though he is 

dead ?' 

Here we are in our own familiar world of men afid things, a world 
that is prosaic and yet interesting. The Argive woman's daughter, 
the first-rate singer, goes through her airs and graces, and. sings 
the Adonis hymn. After this the incorrigible Gorgo concludes the 
poem with the words—' 
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* Praxinoe, certainly women are wonderful things. That lucky 

e woman to know all that! and luckier still.to have such a 
splendid voice ! And now me must see about getting home. 
My husband has not had his dinner. That man is all vinegar, 
"and nothing else ; and if you keep him waiting for his dinner, 
he's dangerous to go near. Adieu, precious Adonis, and may 
you find us all well when you come: next year !” 

There is an utter simplicity in these lines ; and yet it is born out 

e of a complex environment, expressing the yearnings of a delicate 

and advanced stage of social evolution. 

The third mime is the second idyll, where Simaetha, deserted 
by Delphis, tells the story of her love to the moon. She narrates 
her tragic tale of love in a romantic background. It is a windless 
moonlit night, and she is with her servant Thestylis. 

* Hushed are the voices of the winds and seas ; 

But O not hushed the voice of my despair. 

He burns my being up, who left ne here 

No wife, no maiden, in my misery.” 
She is endeavouring with the aid of sympathetic magic to. bring back 
her unfaithful lover. And as Thestylis leaves the place, she bursts 
forth— 


“ Now, all alone, PH Weep | a love whence sprung . 
When born? Who wrought my sorrow ? ss came, 
Her basket in her hand, to Artemis’ grove. 
Bound for the festival, troops of forest beasts 
Stood round, and in the midst a lioness. 

Bethink thee, mistress Moon, whence came my love. 

Theucharidas' slave, my Thracian nurse now dead 

. Then my near neighbour, prayed me and implored 
To see the pageant; I, the poor doomed thing; 
Went with her, trailing a fine silken train, 
‘And gathering. round me Clearista’s nobe. 

Bethink thee, mistress Moon, Whence came my love. 
Now, the mid-highway reached by Lycon's farm, 
Delphis and Eudamippus passed me by. 

With beafds as lustrous as:the woodbine's gold 
And breasts more sheeny than thyself, O Moon, 
Fresh from the: wrestler's glorious toil they: came. 

Bethink thee, mistress Moon, whence came my Love", 


Then she goes on recounting how ‘ some strange fever wasted 
her’ for ten nights and days; and how the maid at last brought the 
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lover to her roof. And there he told her— 


* Now be my thanks recorded, first to love, e 
Next to thee, maiden, who didst pluck me out, 
A half-burned helpless creature, from the flames, 
And badst me hither. It is Love that lights. 
A fige more fierce than his of Lipara, 
(Bethink thee, mistress Moon, whence came my love) 
Scares, mischief-mad, the maiden from her bower, 
The bride from her warm couch. He spake: and I ° 
A willing listener, sat, my hand in his. 
- Till yesterday he found no fault with me, ' 
Nor I with him.... ” 


From Philista's mother she comes to know of her lover's new loves. 
She decides to use spells, and at last bids farewell to the Moon: 
““ Lady, farewell: turn oceanward thy steeds : 
'As I have purposed, so shall I fulfil. 
Farewell, thou bright-faced Moon ! Ye stars, farewell, 

. That wait upon the car of noiseless Night." 

These idylls present the various aspects of the beauty of Nature 
` in close association with the feelings and emotions of man. The 
Decadence has definitely brought man and nature into one. partner- 
: ship. The feeling for Nature is uppermost. As Prof. Bowra puts 

it: “ Theocritus’ world is of the purest fancy, but such is its beauty 
that it is always alive and real. The shepherds are not Yokels 
" but poets, their songs the record of an impossibly delightful life. = 
This is a. world of pure art, where everything is harmonised by the 
imagination and fitted into a complete and entrancing unity " (223). 

His themes are love and death. He handles them in all their 
freshness, “ The settings are chosen by a man who loved naturé, 
and the whispering pine-tree, the caves with clustering vines, the 
- shady halting place by the roadside, are chosen with faultless tact 
and taste” (ibid). Avoiding the facile repetitions of the epic and 

the conventional aids of the drama, he draws his effects through the 
use of significant and choice words, and through the portrayal of a 
‘life of lyrical joy and sorrow. Emotions, therefore, necessarily play 

a prominent role in close association with the blue sky, we silent 
sea, the shady trees, and the twining vines. 

Beside the Bucolics: and Mimes, Theocritus has three hymns 
praising Hienon II of Syracuse (16), Ptolemy Philadelphus (17, and 
Dioscuri (22). In one he gives the story of Hylas and the Nymphs 
(13): exhibiting a rare skill in word-painting. In another (14) he 
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gives the story of the youthful Heracles. Of these, 22 and 24 are 
dramatic. In 17 he describes the incestuous marriage of Ptolemy 
with his sister Arsinoe," to please whom he wrote the idyll 15. With 
delicate fancy, in 16, he describes his poems as “ graces.” It is 
Decadence that has given us the return to Nature, the attachment 
to and the experience of the human sources of enjoymept. To this 
great movement we owe the passion for “ the Beauties of Nature,” ` 
an expression which occurs in the age of Theocritus. And an epi- 

e "gram of this period reads : “ In the house is rest, in the country the 
charm of Nature." In the third century A.D. a Greek thinker 
enunciates unambiguously the doctrine of the beauty of material 
things. Even Ptolemy was bewitched by the starry night : 


“ L rapt in scrutiny as Night unbars 

* The thick and mazy glories of the stars, 
Though earth an Earth, no more am linked to her, 
But sit in Jove's own hall, a banqueteer." i 

This new school of the poetry of Nature had a rich and varied 
development. The school set up in particular by Theocritus gained 
in intensity and richness with the poems of Moschus, Bion, and the 
anonymous author of the “Lament for Bion.” They bequeathed 
exuberant imagery and unrestrained emotions, touched with a deep 
lyrical melancholy, SH 

In this decadence which was highly reflective and critical, there 
was an omnivorous curiosity that gave rise to works on History by 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Polybius. "Herodotus was called “ the 
-picker-up of unconsidered trifles”. Such was the intense state of 
curiosity. This period gave rise to works on Poetry and Rhetoric 
by Aristotle, Demetrius, Longinus and others ; to orators like Demos- 

* thenes ; and to Philosophers like Aristotle. Assuredly this is by 
no means a dull and barren period. Judged by any canons of en- 
lightenment, it is a great and enlightened age. 

Yet Decadence misses one essential thing, and that is the true 
poetical drama. The poetical drama requires a period of great 
spiritual tension, “a period when the creative excitement of some 
single impulse is shared by at least a large section of the public, making 
them able and willing to sympathise in the constructive effort of the 
poet and to live up to the tension of his mind” (314). The Greek 
Decaderice seems to be quite unlike the usual periods of Decadence, 
in being spread over a wide area for a longer time. Coming as it 
does in the fourth century B.C., it seems to embrace the history of 
Europe till the beginning of the sixth century A.D, Some have 
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gone to the extent of saying that that decadence continues in some 
way or other till this day; and in this light the eighteenth centuy 
England seems to represent a mighty struggle or endeavour to over- 
come the decadence. Whatever may be the case with the latter 
periods of decadence, the early Greek Decadence was not confined 
to a decade,or two, but was spread over six centuries. This is due 
to the fact that the ‘unity of Greece was broken up after the fourth , 
century B.C., and the Greeks did not realize once again a glorious. 
period. To add to this, the Greek seats of learning and culture were e 
no longer on the mainland. They were in Sicily, Alexandria, Syria, 
and other places. This diffusion results in the absence of coordina- 
tion and consolidation of the ideas that sprang into existence. To 
this was added the rise and growth of Christianity which for a long 
time curbed the idea of nationalism. And it is in the light of these 
varied forces, we notice that the Greek Decadence occupied a longer 
time. And naturally a complete decay threatened Greek thought : 
and culture, with the result that a new mysticism cropped up in the 
hands of the Neo-Platonists. 


Coming to another phase of the decadence we find a general 
morbidity pregnant with a great and fruitful development. Here 
the poets did not have the power of invention and imagination neces- 
sary for the composition of an epic or a tragedy. They took to a 
form which is simpler and which satisfied their scholastic and poetic 
appetites. This was the epigram, which once flourished in the seventh 
century B.C. and was almost forgotten in the Classical age. The 
beginning of the decadence coincides with the revival of the epi- 
-gram. The epigram of the decadence is spontaneous and perfectly 
„natural. There is no straining after-effect. There is no note of 
falsity here. For the epigram is the -concise expression of a single* 
emotion deeply felt. It thus becomes lyrical, charged with wit; 
and it is based, as a result, on a keen and penetrating observation 
and study of the universe around. 


The story of the epigram commences with Plato himself; and . 
here the note is elegiac ; Plato records in his epigrams ‘ some ex- 
quisite or pathetic moment’, and offers us the pure essence of 
. poetry. There is one lovely epigram of his rendered by Shelley : 


“ Thou wert the morning star among the living, 
Ere thy fair light had fled ;— f . 
Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus, giving : 
New splendour to the dead.” 
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This appears to be flippant.as based on a certain fancy, but the feeling 
behind is undeniable. Again, in another he writes : 

* My star, you watch the stars. Were I yon skies, 

To see you with a thousand starry eyes." 

Here we have the yearning of the soul for something that cannot 
be grasped. And this we usually associate. with Romanticism : 
During this phdse, the centre of Greek life and thought shifted to 
Alexandria and Sicily and conseqtiently the epigsam and other forms 
of literature came to have a varied and fruitful history. Then arose 


* in the centre of decadence itself a new Romanticism which was busy 


with the ordinary feelings of the ordinary citizens. A great eclecti- 
cism sweeps the decadence that has spread over a variety of lands. 
To this movement we owe some of our best and greatest subjects of 
poetry, the inception of libraries and librarians, regular and  full- 
fledged universities. 

Callimachus (310-240 B.C.) was the chief personality of this 
movement. He wrote and acted as a literary dictator. He aimed 
at starlting people and amusing them with his neatness and wit. ‘ His 
epigrams are often graceful and even touching’, for here he brings 
his simplicity and delicate affection, along with an atmosphere of 
supernatural tension. A serene pathetic touch overpowers his poems 
and gives them their lasting value. Thus— 

“ For Crethis’ store of tales and pleasant chat 

Oft sigh the Samian maidens, missing that 

Which cheered their tasks ; but she, beyond their call, 

Sleeps here the sleep that must be slept by all." 
This Callimachus was the librarian of the Alexandrian library, and 
on the death of his friend, he writes : 

* They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead ; 

They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to shed. 
I wept as I remembered how often you and I : 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky. 
And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 

A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales awake, 

For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take." 

We do not hear of libraries and librarians in Classical Athens ; 
and much less can we expect to hear of librarians as poets. And ` 
yet Callimachus was one. His deep sorrow at the death of his friend 
is something touching. It is one that comes closer to us by virtue 
of the theme, a theme. which is uppermost. in the age of decadence. 
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The sense of friendship, of home, and of love, these are the vital 
characteristics of this decadent literature when the centre of SE 
was diffused and diversified. D 

To this period belongs Leonidas of Tarentum (274 B. C.)- ibis. 
epigrams are inspired by love, death and the primary āffections, and 
are the expressions of a deep feeling. An illustration or two from 
Leonidas will reveal the gentle EEN the elegant way Af taking things 
at ease. E E" 

The well Head 


“ Pause not here to drink thy fill 
Where the sheep have stirred the rill, 
And the pool lies warm and still— 
Cross yon ridge a little way, 
Where the grazing héifers stray, 
And the stone—pine branches sway 
"O'er a creviced rock below ; 
Thence the bubbling waters flow 
Cooler than the northern snow.” ` 
This small poem is interesting enough. It is impossible to deny 
the poetic quality, though it is equally impossible to estimate the 
poetic worth. `. But it is one that groups together a variety of pictures 
` and images. There is another poem of his, "ona yacht", where 
the yacht itself speaks ` - VE 
* They: say, that I am small and frail, 
And cannot live in stormy seas ; 
It may be so; yet every sail 
Makes shipwreck in the swelling breeze. 
Not strength nor size can then hold fast ` 
But fortune's favour, Heaven's decree : 
Let others trust in oar and mast ; 
But may the gods take care of me.’ 
Here we have the beginnings of subtle humour, a humour which 
| is apparently intended to conceal the want of the poetic imagination. 
But it is a humour enlivened by a deep feeling all the same. 

This leads us to the element of humour which embarked upon 
its gren career with these decadents. Plato's epigram | By: an old 
Beauty * is interesting : 

* Lais, now old, that erst all-tempting lass, 

To goddess Venus consecrates her glass ; 
For she herself hath npw no use of one, zx 
No dimpled cheek hath she to gaze upon: ^ —— 
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She cannot see her springtide damask grace, 
*Nor dare she look upon her winter face.” 


In such epigrams it is difficult to mark off the serious from the 
humorous, for we-have a mild transition. A good many humorous 
epigrams are on thé doctors, and some interesting ones reveal the’ 
subtlety and piquancy of observation. Almost al] the. professions 
were observed from the study rooms of these poets. Here is a very 
interesting epigram "on a great Doctor’ 

* Here lies great Oreibasius, now dead, 

Who many a victory over death hath won. 

Fate feared him so, she often left the thread 

of life half-spun.” 
In passing we may also note another quite good epigram ‘on a 
Lecturer” 
g Seven pupils he hath who list to his lore, 

For the benches are three and the walls are four.” 
Each poet began studying the universe from his own point of view, 
and the epigram is the result of'that study. And it is a study stimu- 
lated by a self-criticism, and directed by a not too facile complacency. 
In poignancy they cannot be surpassed and yet they point to the' : 
futility of life and of life's vanities, to something depressing at the 
core of human existence. 

The revival of the epigram is associated with many other things d 
characteristic of the Greek Decadence. Among these we can in- 
*lude the poetry of love, the poetry of the home, the poetry of the 
common man. The Alexandrian age revived the pre-classical poetry 
of love given by Sappho. In the first century B.C. we read the 
epigram : 

* Ah suffering soul, now thou burnest in the fire, and new thou 
revivest, and fetchest breath again ; why weepest thou ? When 
thou didst feed pitiless love in thy bosom, knewgst thou not 
that he was being fed for thy wore? Knewest thou not ? 
Know now his repayment, a fair foster hire. Take it, fire and 
cold snow together. Thou wouldst have it so ; bear the pain ; 
thou sufferest the wages of thy work, scorched with his burning 
honey." 

Here is the first awakening of the romantic spirit in man. Here 
we have for the first time the poetry of the home, ‘ with wonderful 
charm And freshness’, and with a touching pdthos that is truly great. 
Heliodorous, the Christian IKI of the fourth century A.D., was 

3—2130P—X 
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the author of the-first prose love-romance, and over the heroine, 
Clorinda, he gives us the first novel of the family and the society. 
Meleager of the first century B. C. comes from Syria bringing 
an oriental warmth and colour to his theme. : 
* O Love that flew so lightly to my heart, 
Why are thy wings so fegble to depart." 
i He takes pasšion to be violent and destructive, and writes like 
one ^ who sacrifices everything to love and judges everything , m 
relation to it". 
* Like the calm sea beguiling. with fhose blue eyes of hers 
Asclepias tempteth all men to be love's mariners." 
His poems to Heliodore combine the tragic emotion. with that 
of love : e l 
* Say Heliodore and Heliodore, and still say Heliodore, 
And let the music of her name mix with the wine you pour. 


And wreathe me with the wreath she wore, that holds the scent | 


X 


of myrrh, D 
For all that it be yesterday's in memory of her. 
The rose that loveth lovers, the rose lets fall a tear 
Because my arms are empty, because she is not here." 


This attitude is alien to the classical tradition and marks a definite 
deviation from that path. He looks back and cannot move ahead 
‘without the past haunting him in and out of season. A sad wistful- 
ness, as of Wordsworth for his Lucy, breathes through him when 


he mourns for his beloved. Agàin— - 


* Tears for thee, Heliodore, and bitter tears to shed, 
If all that love has left to give can reach thee with the dead ; 
Here at thy grave I offer, that tear-drenched grave of thine, 
Libation of my longing before affection's shrine, 
Forlorn 1 mourn thee, dearest, in the land where shadows dwell, 
Forlornyand grudge the tribute death could have spared so well. 
Where is the flower I cherished ? Plucked by the god of doom ; 
Plucked, and his dust has tarnished the scarce unbudled bloom. 
I may but pray thee, mother earth, who givest all thy best, 
Clasp her I mourn for ever close to thy gentle breast.” 


And so in the heart of the decadence, we capture the essence of 


Romanticism in the shape of a weired ànd wistful melancholy, yearn- . 


ing for certain impalpable but highly significant human „values. 
There is morbidity, but it is one' that is canalised to the service of 
à nobler element in human life, 
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Children too have endeared themselves greatly ; and Crinagoras 
'' (first century B.C.) has a beautiful epitaph on a child ; and the sound 
of the word ‘ child’ awakens in him rich romantic associations : 


"Full oft of old the islands changed their name, 
And took new titles from some heir of fame .; 
Then dread not ye the wrath of gods above, 
But change your own and be the ‘isles of Love’. > 
For Love's own name and shape the infant bore, e 
Whom late we buried on your sandy shore." 

. * Break softly there, thou never-weary wave, 

And earth, lie lightly on his little grave." 


The very name of child revives the image of Love, and a.new mysti- 
cism over childhood steps in, in all its tenderness and freshness. 
In strange contrast to this feeling for childhood, we find their attitude . 
to tbe enemies to be one of satirical and pungent humour. And 
Ammianus of the second century A.D. writes an epitaph on his 
enemy : 


ie 


* Light lie the earth, Nearchus, on thy clay, 
That so the dogs may easier find their pray." 
The element of sympathy is not yet universalised. But it is 
pregnant with such a development. Damascius of the sixth century 
A.D. could write a beautiful epitaph on a slave girl thus : 


* O Zosima, your soul was ever free 
And now your body too hath liberty." . 3 
Death is both the leveller and the liberator. There is a good `. 
e deal of preoccupation with death, because of the zest for life and 
the values of life. A friend asks the departed soul not to forget 
him, even if he were to taste the waters of forgetfulness : 


* This stone, beloved Sabinus, on thy grave 
° Memorial small of our great love shall be 
I still shall seek thee lost ; from Lethe's wave 
Oh! drink not thou forgetfulness of me.” (Anon) 
And another considers death to be the last arrears to be paid for 
life, much in the same way as Browning does ; and he is sad at the 
premature payment extorted : ` ! 
* [ had but sipped the cup of life a little child, when Death, 
For good or ill, I know not which, deprived me of breath. 
Oh greedy Death ! Why so unkind ? Why bear a child away ? 
Why make me pay so soon the debt which all alike must pay.” 
T (Anon) 
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Such were the simple and pregnant ideas of the decadence that till 
this day we are unable to overcome the reflections on Death and 
Life. As a way out there arose the need to make the best of human 
life. One such was the path of simplicity backed by self-abneg@tion. 
Greek. Decadence has therefore this further characteristic feature. 
It is contained in the precept of Marcus Aurelius—‘ simplify. your- 
Self. This simplicity existed along with elaboration, but it was an 
elaboration of simplicity. The human mind was struggling to arrive 
at the inner lif® of things, at the fundamentals. This process is 
bound to result in the partial discarding of the great intellectyal 
heritage. This is certainly a decay. But at the same time it reveals’ 
the power of the naked soul. This power is “a recurring need to 
get away from society, and to dispense with the swimming belts of , 
popular habits and duties, public opinion and the aid of books and 
friends". A sense of failure may grip the popular imagination to 
the belief that the institutions; are made for man. But it is a ‘con- 
viction, a conviction arising in a decadence, and profoundly affecting 
the growth of humanity. The centre of interest shifts to the’ life of 
man. Here Plutarch (45 A.D. to 125 A.D.) ranks supreme for he 
knew thegart of narration so well that he has given us lively sketches - 
` of men in action and defeat. On the other extreme stands the man 
of action shouldering the heavy responsibility of an Empire, and 
yet giving us his stoic “ Meditations”, suppressing passion and 
personality. And yet the decadence did not give up its artistic en- 
.deavours. We have the epic idyll entitled Hero and Leander, by 
Musaeus (550 A.D.). It is a poem of sensual joy, but it breathes a 
wild tenderness and a fierce grandeur, since it is written in a strange. 
and beautiful way. An attempt was made to vivify the ancient tale, 
and though Musaeus fails in his aim, his poem is valuable and signi- 
ficant to us in so far as he inspired Marlowe’s poem of the same 
name. Musaeus fails because he looks to a past that is never fo 
come back. In this longing we notice the failure to understand 
human history and the laws governing the institutions. As a result 
all the literary revivals of this age are bound to have an air of arti- 
ficiality and of unwanted graces. To this decadence we also owe 
the literary romance. Apollonius of Rhodes (295-215 B.C.) has 
given us * Argonautica", in which poem it is true that beauty and 
inspiration have given place to prettiness and erudition. And yet 
he creates the poetry of romantic love in the garb of a mysterious 
and thrilling narrative. Recognising the beauty of little things, he 
displays a rich observation and reveals a delicate charm in his des- 
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criptions. Philostratus (170-250 A.D.) wrote his life of Apollonius 
of Tyana, as if it is a romance of the popular adventure variety. But 
Longus (c 250 A.D.) wrote his Daphnis and Chloe with a deep love 
ef nature and a genuine sensibility. His characters move among. 
animals and catch their simplicity and here we find pastoralism 
coming to the aid of Romance. At the same time authors were 


“busy to divert their philosophical and scientific resources to the.aid ` 


of literature. Lucan (120-200 A,D.), a close student af Plato and 
literature, diverted his talents towards Parody. * His characters coni; 


„ Verse in quotations from the poets, and he parodies a good many 


professions. His ** True History " parodies the writers on travels, 
and has the spirit of Gulliver's Travels, without the bitterness of 
Swift. Yet Lucan is alive to the futility of human life ` and he is 
very sympathetic towards the poor and the unsuccessful. And 
during the. period, moreover, we have a curious revival of the epic. 
Quintus of Smyrna (c 400 A.D.) wrote in fourteen books his “ Pos- 
thomerica " to bridge the interval between the Miad and the Odyssey. 
The value of the work lies in its approach to Nature and in the feeling 
for the beauty of the external universe. Nonnus (c 420 A.D.) wrote 
“ Dionysiaca " in forty-eight books narrating the amorous exploits 
of Diomysus in a dull, sonorous and rhetorical style. All these 
literary adventures are the consequences of a deep sense of failure 


` and of resignation. And the poetry of the age gives us the feeling 


that the poets were not happy in and with the universe around. There 
is a deep ennui, and they were restless. Some sort of morbidity 
enveloped them all. One poet says : 
* For sixty years I bore an evil lot : 
No child I had—and would my sire had not." (Anon) 
This is too poignant but deep enough to be overlooked as a ‘ pose’ 
or affectation. And Paulus Silentiarius of the sixth century A.D. 


* has a significant stanza where he says : ; ; 


\ 
* My name and country were...... no matter what ! 


Noble my race....who cares though it were not ? 
The fame I won in life....is all forgot ! 


Now here I lie and no one cares a jot." ) 


The vastness of the world, the insignificance of man, and the 
futility of human life have popularised stoicism and cynicism to 
such great lengths that one poet has the nerve to say at the moment 
of his death : | 

. Mine haven’s found ; Fortune and?Hope adieu ; 

Mock others now, for I have done with you.” (Anon). 


GS 12-24 
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Palladas (360-430 A.D.) was one of the foremost elegiac poets 
of the fourth century, who has no hope to offer, no goodwill to con- 
vey. “He saw that all was vanity, that man is born in tears: and dies 
in tears, that all his speech is the prelude to an eternal silence. But 
the thought of this made him angry, and he lashed the world with 
blistering words.” And it is this passionate indignation that made 
bm a poet in an age of complacency. Kā 


From this analysis of the variotis aspects of decadence, we can 
arrive at the nature of this strange period that/has stirred the minds 
of many. In the Classical period there is ** a solidarity of faith and * 
spirit”, while the decadence has tentative convictions that arise in . 


_ the minds of the thinking people soon after an age of high tension 
: of life passes away. Decadence, therefore, always refers to and 


H 


acquire new and wonderful powers. 


implies a preceding age of great achievement. -.But the great period 
cannot last for ever, and decay is bound to set in. Even then the 
traditions: of the age of achievement have their voice and influence 
in the heart of decadence. In this influence the great cultural heritage 
acquires new interpretations. And when the true meaning is for- 
gotten, the naked fact assumes a rich imaginative colouring. * In 


a decadence words and ideas and forms of art are all dragged off 


by different minds according to their needs and fancies, the unity ` 
of thought and feeling having broken up; and are applied and . 
elaborated narrowly, practically, intensely, becoming mottoes and 
creeds and scholastic theories, but for that very reason being worked 
out, sometimes corruptly, or with frigidity, sometimes again with 
a certain many-coloured novelty and audacity, the audacity of the 
specialist ^ (317). The old language, the old ideas, and the old 
beauty, thus come to acquire a strange richness of content and form. 
In the very formation, the new beauty, and the new ideas and words 


This formation of néw syntheses is based on a certain misunder- 


. Standing of the tradition ; and the misunderstanding makes the 


individual particularistic, and his ideas and feelings tentative. A 
certain uncertainty dominates them and their poetic moods. alter- 
nate and swing to extremes. Thus the natural twins—pleasure and 
pain, Life and Death—dominate their themes. Such a state brings 
about anarchy, from which the poets generally seek an'escape. And 
in this escape some give us the world of romance, some offer a rich : 
pasturage to the senses, some delight in the human values, some 
poetise the domestic and gocial ties, and some glorify the-element 


of beauty in the universe around. All these centre round "the < 
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reflective and critical bent of mind, making the individual more and 
More human, and enabling’man to realise the supreme values of 
human life in the midst of the tragic core of life. And these deve- 
lopments that began in the decadence ‘have transformed literature 
to such an extent that the entire subsequent history -of literature 
is permanently fixed ` for the decadence tells ps of. ONE fascination ` 
of the tragic beauty of.life which has a veil over it and which’ many 
«cannot penetrate : 


* And whatever far-off state there be, 
-Dearer than Life to mortality, 
The hand of the Dark hath hold thereof 
And mist is under and mist above, 
S And so we are sick for life and cling 
On earth to this nameless and shining thing. 
For other life is a fountain sealed, 
- And the deeps below us are unrevealed, 
And we drift on legends for ever!” (Hippolytus, 191-7) 
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CN INTRODUCTION 


The Preamble of the Constitution of India defines the ideal philosophy ° 
of Indian democracy and its key concepts are laid down as liberty, equality, 
justice and fraternity. Democracy in its. genuine moral connotatjon ` 
postulates a concern for the common man—for the man on the street 
and in the farm, for the driver of the bullock-cart and for other. 
suppressed and neglected sections. Gandhi stressed this humanitarian 
side of democracy. Certainly a democratic form of government in the 
Jarge states of the twentieth century cannot hope to be the government 
* by" the people in the literal sense of the term. It has, however, to 
' be rooted in the basic consensus and general aspirations of the large sec- 

tions of population. A democracy to be real must be characterized by 
: three features ` (i) use of the rational technics of discussion, negotiation, 
. persuasion, debates and argumentation in place of coercion, intimidation, 
~threats, and violence ; (ii) a belief in and action according to the Kantian 
‘concept that man is an end, and not a means, consequently necessitating ~ 
"the grant of the opportunity for the free exercise of political choice to 
all citizens and thereby adhering to-the philosophy of universal good ; 
^ (iii) resort to certain institutional procedures for the realization of indivi- 
dual liberty, for example, remedies for the enforcement of fundamental 
rights. Judicial independence, judicial review of legislative and adminis- 
* trative measures, free elections etc. are some of the other prime institu- 
tional prerequisities for democracy. The acceptance of rational persuasion 
in place of forceful intimidation, as noted above, does postulate a belief 
in a jural order because the sanctity of law is considered greater than the 


1 There are three roots of democratic theory as evolved in the west. (i) Judaism and Chris- 
tianity have contributed the notions of justice and the moral autonomy of the individual. * In 
' the seventeenth century Puritanism further emphasized the concept of the moral individual and 
his conscience. (ii) The Roman lawyers stressed the notion of jural order in the ‘world. “Their 
~ theories of jus civil, jus gentium and jus naturale have contributed to the growth of the sanctity 
. of the juridical systems. The conceptyf natural law by pleading for restrictions on the positive 
^ Taw of the sovereign, always worked towards limiting the coercive authority of the state. (ii) . 
The rise of science by demolishing the dogmatic and superstitious foundations of social inequa- 
lities and hierarchical privileges has contributed to the growth of humanism and has rendered 
possible the construction of institutional devices for providing equality of opportunity. 
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seductions of might. The desire for the enshrinement of rights of the = 
individual follows from a tacit acceptance of the moral and spiritual 
pergonality of the human being. 


Democracy in India was deliberately decided upon by the Constituent 
Assembly in the context of an illiterate population and underdeveloped 
economy. But in the last eighteen years the country has won great tributes 
from foreign visitors. Certainly ong cannot deny the achievements of 
India after independence in the following- field$—i) rehabilitation. of. 
refugees, from Panjab and Bengal, (ii) settlement of some important: de. 
*putes with Pakistan, (iii) integration of the so-called native or former 
princely states, (iv) some increase in the national income and per capita 
income, (v) constitutional abolition of untouchability and (vi) advance 
in the social and legal position of women and other downtrodden sections. 


But there are a number of unsolved grave problems. We have to discuss 
the problems of Indian democracy in the context of mounting threats to 
territorial security in different Afro-Asian- countries. The disturbing 
Situation in Africa and the threats in Vietnam are indeed grave. The 
Chinese Communists have taken by violence nearly 12,000 square miles 
of Indian territory and thus have torn to pieces the idealism of Panchasila 
although some leftist groups in the country have refused to recognize the 
fact of the Chinese having committed aggression. But no party can be 
allowed to barter away the independence of the country under thé pro- 
tection of democratic rights. The first and most dominant concern should 
be political security and freedom of the country.. E: 


Another threatening situation is the one posed by increasing violence. 
Indiscipline and rowdyism are on the march! We find a situation when 
“ pressure from the street” is increasing and necessarily as a counter- 
pressure, sometimes, in the name of law and order there is brutal suppression 
and ruthless violence. It is utterly ridiculous that when on the intēr. 
national scene the ethics of Bdudhism and Gandhism are being preached 
and the spiritual superiority of the ancient culture of the country is adver- 
tised, both the lawless citizens and the government have to be so free with. 
the use of the gun on the home front. This makes our profession of 
Gandhism and Buddhism look hypocritical. 


But let me not be misunderstood. I am not a prophet of gloom and 
destruction. I am an optimist. I have faith in the historic heritage of 
the country and I am hopeful that there will be a recovery of our forgotten 
moral ideals. Ideals are neither the- rationalizations of the status quo 

1 It is very hazardous to make generalizations regarding national character. There does 


not seem *o be any statistical corroboration for the generalization that the Indian masses -are 
by nature tolerent and moderate in action, 
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nor are they the hypocritical devices of the apologists of an exploitationist 
society for hiding the contradictions of the social process. They are the 
guiding forces of the nation and the people. The democratic ideglism 
is bound to appeal to the sentiments and aspirations of the people. There 
are unmistakable rational and noble elements in a man’s character and 
nature and it is wise to reinforce them and make them the basis of a 
strengthened democracy. Our masses may not understand - the philosophy 


. of Locke and Burke ut they can very well appreciate the teachings of 


Kabir regarding social equality. Hence democratic idealism and technics 


‘have to’ be slowly made the possession of the general run of the peoples 


In India today we are talking of political and ecónomic change, social 
change, planned social change and instigated social change. It is a good 
and laudable ideal. But the question is who is to bring this change about. 
Election statistics point out that for the last fifteen years both at the centre 
and the states the ruling party is governing on the basis of less than" fifty 


.per cent. of electoral votes. Does it have the mandate to impose social 


change on the population on the basis of this slender basis in voting support ? 
Is it democratic to impose socio-economic change, howsoever well-inten- 
tioned, on the basis of this marginal support ? Democracy postulates. 


- that for the implementation of fundamental socio-economic and political 


change there should be a specific mandate from the electorate. Whether 
it is nationalization of means of production or communization of land 
or. conversion of an informal bataidari into a legalized system of regis- 


tration of the title-rights of the sub-tenants or large-scale female eman- 


cipation, my main thesis is that if we swear by democracy, then these items 


^ _ of change have to be implemented on the basis of a specific popular mandate 
for them. These changes are good and are calculated to bring about a 
` system of society and economy which is an antidote to and a bulwark 


against social revolution. But the point at issue is that they have to be 
brought about by a process which can be considered democratic in insti- 
tutional form. 


Some SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PROBLEMS OF INDIAN DEMOCRACY 


Both at the theoretical and practical levels, different types of views 
and experiences are available regarding the party system. We cannot 
recommend the authoritarian totalitarian party system for India because 
jt cuts the very base of constitutionalism. The two party system of England 
and America has incorporated some of the traditions of liberat humanism 
of those countries and has worked successfully. France with her Latin 


'. volatile temper has developed a multi-party system, Both the two-party. 
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and the multi-party systems are responses to the peculiar social, economic 
and political forces of those countries.' 


Political and economic development cannot be had merely for the 
asking. It will be useless to be moan why do we not have a two-party 
system of the Anglo-American type. We-havei to see what forces are 
uppermost in our political and economic set-up and formulate our decisions 


and policies accordingly. i . 

In India what we have today is virtually a one-party government both 
tt the centre and the states. with the same Congress party's dominance.? 
There are three or four other parties but they do not have the strength 
to form their own governments. In India thus we are experimenting 
with the democracy based on virtual one party rule. Hence a situation 
is developing almost similar to the one obtaining in totalitarian countries. 
Evene after over eighteen years of independence and about sixteen years 
of the introduction of the new Constitution there is no' chance of the 
emergence of an effective stable opposition which can offer an alternative l 
government. Being saddled in power for over a decade and half the 
Congress has lost its old idealism and it has taken recourse to various 
types of technics for keeping itself installed in power? The old 
Gandhian dream of a Loka Sewak Sangh has been thrown to the 

"winds and power, both political and economic, is concentrated in a small 
group. The National Development Council the Planning Commission 
and the Union Cabinet have almost formed a * new oligarchy’. This 
“new oligarchy” to a certain extent, flourishes on cooperation with 
capitalists who are taking advantage of the protected market to amass 
huge profits. The close alliance between the ruling elite and plutocratic 
elements may constitute a grave threat to democracy. 


Democratic government proceeds on the assumption that there are 
sofne fundamental goals and values on which it is possible to agree. All 
political parties have to .agree upon the maintenance of the democratic 
structure. Hence whatsoever changes are desired, have to be decided by 
methods of ‘animated but moderate’ discussions. In this country 
social and economic changes are extremely urgent. The cake of custom 
has to be cut. Hence a democrat cannot advocate the cause of any party 


1 James Bryce, Modern Democracies, 2 vols. 

2 There are no visible c ances of the rightist parties coming to power in the near 
future. Leftism has slightly better prospects. The experiment of the first Communist 
government in Kerala failed but leftism of Kerala is a serious anti-democratic force to be 
reckoned with. M . 

3 The decline of the idealism of the Indian National Congress is a grave weakness of Indian 
democracy During the days of freedom struggle the Congress was the symbol of a united 
front and it could work with a missionary zeal. After Gandhi’s death the process of decline of 
the Congress has been accelerated and now it is only a political party like others, 


ant 
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that either sanctifies the status quo or seeks to sabotage social legislation 
"by guoting out-dated scriptures. 


The great danger to Indian democracy from the baneful TEN of 
casteism has been recognized from all quarters. Caste has been in one 
'sense legislated away but, nevertheless, this devil of caste has become a 
veritable monster and all the areas and sectors of our existence are threatened 
with this grievbus and powerful devil” But to kill this monster a positive 
approach is needed. We should concentrate our energies upon the building 
of a society that will enshrine, in practice, the values enunciated in the * 
Preamble of the Indian Constitution. Buddha preached against caste 
arrogance. Nanak and Kabir weré opponents of orthodox casteism and 
Swami Dayananda taught against determination of a man's status by 
his birth. Mahatma Gandhi carried on a crusade against casteism in the 
name of the suppressed strata. But-casteism cannot die by merely preach- 
ing against it. It is true that the rise of science and rationalism have 
demolished the superstitious, magical. and theological sanctions of 
casteism. But it has raised its head again under a political garb. This 
aspect of casteism can die down only if a more expansive and a dynamic 
economy is created. A mobile economy will necessarily generate a mobile 
society. Meanwhile no encouragement is to we given to any. party that 
seeks to exploit the caste sentiments. 


There is no doubt that the influence of caste as a social factor 
is declining in the old sense of the term. If by caste we mean the typo- 
logies laid down in the shastras, then certainly due to the influence of. 
modern knowledge the intellectual foundations inculcated in the smritis . 
which were the bases of the caste system are declining. The rise of civil 
servànts and government officials from the ranks of the backward and 
scheduled castes is also an antidote to the power of Brahmanical eccle- 
siasticism. It is also expected that the maturation of democracy will act 
as a great antithesis to the conjunction of caste superiority and political 
power. Throughout India members of the backward and scheduled 

. castes have obtained important positions as “followers” in the party 
hierarchy. Soon they will also come up as leaders. The eminence of 
people like Ambedkar and Kamraj shows the signs on the wall. The 
rise of the backward and scheduled castes symbolizes not only the political 
awakening of these sections but it is also a sign that the traditional ` role: 
of money as a political factor will be challenged since these sections mostly 
belong to the economically suppressed groups. Furthermore, the more 
these groups are able to amass political power, the more they will be able 
to. control some avenues of economic power also and this will mean a 
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further decline in tlie role of wealth of the hitherto affluent sections as 
a source of power. i 

Fôr the success of a democratic political system it is essential to ex- 
perience a sense of identity—consciousness with the inhabitants of the 
country: Are there such common symbols which can evoke similar res- 
ponses of loyalty or attachment from Indian citizens ? We praise Buddha 
as the embodiment of pity, mobility; and compassipn. We are proud 
of Gandhi as the great architect of Indian freedom. But have Indian 
citizens the capacity to renounce those of their activities and speeches as 
are calculated to be offensive to the ideals of Buddha and Gandhi? Mere 
slogans and sermonisings won't do. Patriotism and nationalism are 
feelings which require efforts for being retained at high pitch. Itis difficult 
to experience a sense of kinship with millions and millions of Indians. 
They are abstract, impersonal and remote categories. The attachment 
to the local home, local heroes and regional languages appears natural 
and concrete. The great drawback in India's historical evolution has 
been that whenever external invasions have taken place, there have been 
present some disgruntled groups in the country who have welcomed 
them. From the times of the Persian and the Greek invasions to that ` 
of the English and the French and to the Chinese aggressions on our soil, 
there have been groups in this country whose emotional attachment to 
the soil has been very thin. Hence, if democracy and constitutionalism 
have to succeed in India, it is essential that a spirit of deep national inte- 
gration is there.* If there are no bonds of attachment, if to serve tempo- > 
rary selfish interests, we can resort to violence and fraud, then it appears 
that there are no fundamental common unifying bonds. Democracy. 
cannot function in such a chaotig situation when localism is taking the ` 
place of nationalism. "The growth of corrosive and fissiparous regionalist 
tendencies tends to jeopardize the independence of the. country itself. 
Casteism, communalism, provincialism, and linguism are eatirtg into the 
vitals of the country and at times it appears that a situation like the one 
after the death of Asoka in 226 B.C., may crop up again. The difficulty 
is that nationalism cannot be fostered merely by incuication of the senti- 
mental ethics of loyalty to the nation. Furthermore, if certain groups 
and areas try to monopolize all the economic and administrative advan- 
tages for themselves in the name of the nation and preach to the others 
the significance of emotional integration, the situation becomes alarmingly 
vicious. Hence a sentiment of sharing and substantive justice to all 
inhabitants and groups has to be deliberately and actively fostered. The 


D . 
1 India has been free after great sufferings. To nurture and protect this freedom itis essen- 
tial to focuss emotional loyalty upon it and to vi y entity that has the greatest worth and 
value from the political standpoint. 
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determined cultivation of some common goals and values is a prime 
necessity. Only in that context can democracy succeed. Hence if we 
want to make democracy a success and wish it not to degenerate " into 
. factionalism, a universal consensus is essential on the recognition of the 
values of a single unifying national bond. Any talk of a “ multi-riational 
statē ” or any statement that the Bengalees or the*Tamilians are sub- 
nations is shéer- seditjon. A political science student should not engage - 
in any propaganda for the D. M.K.' No compromise with India's national : 
integrity or political independence is to be tolerated in any form. Hencg 
those political parties which do not owe loyalty and fidelity to the nation 
should never be allowed the protection of the fundamental rights because 
they may misuse the constitutional rights and remedies to sabotage the 
democratic set up. o f 


E BUREAUCRACY AND ADMINISTRATIVE LAW = 


Froni the top civil servants to the vast number of inhabitants of .a 
country one can distinguish five layers of political authority—(a) civil 
servants, (b) the ministry and the cabinet, (c) the legislature (or the legal 
sovereign in Dicey's terminology), (d) the electorate (or the political 
sovereign in Dicey's terminology) and (e) the amorphous body of all the 
citizens and inhabitants of the country who sustain the body politic by 
paying taxes or by obeying its commands or by observing its rules arid 
regulation. . : yee ig 
; Thé civil servants can be responsible in a formal sense only to their 
departmental ministers and through them to the prime or the chief minister 
as the case may be. Only this immediate and formal responsibility can 
be institutionalized. If the civil servants are made directly responsible 
to the legislature then only confusion will result. Being permanent servants 
their tenure of service is not dependent on the confidence of the legislatuye, 
hence they cánnot be made responsible to the legislature in the same sense 
as ministers can be. l 

` Apart from the responsibility to the ministers, the civil servants are 
to be guided and controlled by the Constitution and the other Acts, rules 
and regulations of the services or bearing upon the services. They are 
bound, in law, to abide by the Constitution, Acts, rules and regulations. 
An infringement of the canons of these above-mentioned legal frame- 
works will make them liable to proceedings being drawn against them. 


1 To the best of my knowledge the D.M.K. leaders do not claim that the people of the south, - 
are a separate nation or a sub-nation but if any party makes such a propaganda, the engines of 
law must be utilised to check suche subvertive propaganda. e 

2 I have great reverence for the character and erudition of Karl Marx but I am not prepared : 
io pernīit any party to barter the country's frontiers and territories in the name of proletarian 
internationalism or working class solidarity. , i - 
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But apart from responsibility to the minister and to the legal codes, 
I do not think the civil servants can be made responsible, in any formal 
or institutionalized way, to the legislature or the electorate. It is true 
that in some countries the system of recall of civil servants operates. But 
this apparently democratic measure may act as a perpetual threat and 
thus hinder the discharge of their functions by the public servants in, an 
enthusiastic manner. 


In a parliamentary system of government the cfvil servants are res- 
ponsible to the legislature through their ministers. But in a presidential 
form of government they are only responsible to the President and, of 
course, through the President to the people. But since the president is 
elected for a fixed term and within that period there is no way to get rid 
of him, except of course, by the extraordinary and rarely to be used method 
of impeachment which is, more or less, for treason and criminal offences 
and wot for the unwisdom of political policies, hence, there cannot be 
that sense of enforceable responsibility to the legislature in a presidential 
system that can be had in a parliamentary system. 


Sometimes a different connotation may be put on the word responsi- 
bility. Since the fourth decade of the nineteenth century, the demo- 
cratization of the electoral structure has been proceeding in several coun- 
tries. The growth of the political power of the people demanded in its 
turn a widening of the base wherefrom the civil servants were to be re- 
cruited. A democratic political system would be inconsistent with the 
maintenance of feudal, aristocratic, patrimonial, plutocratic, -credal and 
communal vested inferests in the matter of recruitment.of and promotion 
to the ranks of civil servants. Hence responsible civil service, in a- broad . 
sense, requires the recruitment of civil servants from the vast masses of. 
the people. In India special reservations of seats have been made for 
people of the scheduled tribes and castes and other weaker sections of 
society in order to enable them to have at least some share in, government 
jobs. But I would be inclined to use the words representative bureaucracy 
in place of responsible bureaucracy to indicate the widening of the social 
structure wherefrom the civil. s2rvants are being recruited. The enlarge- 
ment of the socio-economic base of recruitment has got more to do with 
making the civil servant representative of the people than in making them 
responsible to the people. 

Several students of the civil service have called attention to the growth 
of formalization, routine and attachment to precedents in the officers.' 
An excess of red tapism is another vice of professionalism. Sometimes 


e e 
1 Max Weber, “ Bureaucracy,” Essays in Sociology. 
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it is said that the civil servants are more concerned with the pursuit of 
their career and thus obtaining personal advancements than with ` the 
promotion of public good. Some of the Gandhian critics of dndian 
public administration refer to the lack of a sense of missionary dedication 
in the civil servants. In a welfare state, the civil servants have ,to have 
a mind which is flexible and resilient. They have to understand the eco- 
nomics of development and growth and hence have to cultivate an attitude 
that is susceptible tē the appr eciation of innovations and is not orthodox 
and dogmatic in its approach. The values of social justice and welfare. 
„have to be implemented. The action of the bureaucracy often resufts 
in delay since it works on the basis of routines and precedents while speedy 
decisions are necessary in a developing economy. In the garb of anony- , 
mity they do not have to introduce depersonalization and- mechanization. 
in the functional operation of the civil service. It is also imperative that 
the civil servants develop a sense of responsiveness to the ideals, Aspira- 
tions, needs and demands of the populace. They are not the official 
interpreters of the popular will but certainly they do have to recognize the 
4 existence of a powerful will of the people in a democratic set up. The 
7 civil servants have to take note of the will of the sovereign people. Hence 
. without there being any constitutional requirement of the responsibility 
of the civil servants to the people, .the need of responsiveness of the civil 
servants to the fundamental will and demands of the people cannot be 
ruled out. One formal aspect of this broad phase of responsiveness will „ 
be to develop harmonious public relations. In their dealings with the 
public the civil servants have to recognize that the people are, in a sense, 
the consumers of their goods. At these they may only have -to give them l 


ewr 


` sme information but at other times they may have to justify to them 


the broad policies of- the government. In such dealings the assumption 
of an arrogant and superior role is inconsistent with the political ethics 
‘of democ racy. The Indian bureaucracy has still to imbibe the ethic* of 
paying deference to the humble citizen. The administration of the country : 
is suffering from grave defects because the old bureaucratic ethic of domi- 
neering and snobbery still continues. Hence administrators. from the 
‘top to the bottom have to be re-educated to become the servants or the 
people. 

Administrative adjudication has come to stay and vadens tri- 
bunals are growing in India. But it is essential that heir processes be 
judicialized to the maximum extent. Fair, impartial, unbiased and  dis- 
interested hearing implies the observance of objective procedures. Of 
course, they cannot apply tbe rules of evidence in all their rigor as a court 
does. These quasi-judicial tribunals have -certainly to economize -the 
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consumption of time. Hence they can apply not all but only the im- 
portant judicial processes.: 

Bhe preservation. of the rights of the citizen is a prime concern of the 
judiciary. Hence the High Courts and the Supreme Court should review |` 
the decisions of administrative and semi-judicial bodies not only on grounds 
of errors of law but, also of facts. I am not pleading for a trial de*novo 
by the higher court nor for a complete investigation of all «facts. But if 
the courts are convinced, during the process of thelr proceedings, of in- 
. Justice having been done against a party then they should not hesitate 
to quash the proceedings of an administrative tribunal on the sole ground 
that they (the courts) are not concerned with questions of fact. 

The grant of remedies like the prerogative or extra-ordinary writs 
(except for the writ of habeas corpus) is, more or less, a matter of dis- 
cretion of the judiciary. In consonance with the demands of the positive 
state* with its multiplicity of functions, the areas of interference of the 
civil servants in the lives and activities of citizens are multiplying. It is 
possible that in the name of the exercise of discretion, the civil servants 
may act arbitrarily. To control arbitrary and unbridled exercise of pāweļ: 
by the administrators it is essential that judicial remedies be made, more 
or less, mandatory. If the courts are convinced that the fundamental 
rights and other essential rights of citizens hàve been trampled upon they 
must exercise their remedies more effectively. 

To safeguard the rights of citizens it is also essential to dius and 
execute the decisions of the courts against recalcitrant executive autho“ 
tities. What will be the sanctity of judicial decisions if these decisions 
cannot be enforced ? Hence the rules of contempt have to be made more 
stringent and those individuals and agencies who are reluctant to ` obéy 
the decisions of the courts should be made to pay the necessary penalty. 

Today the country is embarking on huge projects of planning. To 
a tertain extent there is direct operation of economic enterprise by the 
state. Furthermore the state has assumed large powers of regulation. 
To implement the philosophy of social welfare for the backward and 
weaker section new social security agencies and insurance commissions 
are being established. "Thus a vast structure of departments, corporations, 
public companies (on a private company pattern), agencies, boards, autho- 
rities and administrations are cropping up. There is no question of any 
abstract liking or otherwise for any of these agencies because they are 
there to stay and are fast multiplying and proliferating. Thus the state 
leviathan is becoming ever more portentous. 

Hence a danger-point in Indian democracy is the growth of “ pedanto- 
cracy” as John Stuart Mill. would have termed it. Administrative 
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-agenciés are fast multiplying. The proliferation of administrative 
agencies constitutes a danger to the rights of the citizen. On one side 
there are the Preamble, the fundamental rights and the directive principles 
of the Indian constitution.. On the other, are the large-scale encroach- 
ments on the fundamental rights by the administrative machines. * There 
are Charges of exercise of excess of power, the transformation of adminis- 
‘trative discrefion intq arbitrariness, "and the perversion of the adminis- 
trative process by unfounded encroachments on the citizen’s rights by 
an expanding bureaucracy. The question of arbitrary encroachments 
*On some one else's jurisdiction reminds me of the tussle in the '* Uttara 
Pradesha, between the judiciary as the spokesman of fundamental rights 
and the legislature proud of its sovereign privileges. Incidentally I may 
repeat that this sovereign legislature is basing its authority on polling less 
than fifty per cent. of the electoral votes at the general elections. Hence. it 
is essential to preserve the fundamental rights of the citizen and the remedies 
for their enforcement have to be respected. 


In this connexion, I may suggest the adoption of something like the 
. French Council of State. The French administrative law and adminis- 
- trative courts have gone beyond the stage when Dicey contrasted the 
British pattern of rule of law to the French system of special courts where 
cases concerning the conflicts between citizens and administrators while ' 
working in their official capacity are decided. It is true that the Indian 
‘Constitution has provided for the correction of the errors of adminis- 
“ative authorities through the issue of various types of writs, orders and 
directions. But there are two serious limitations to the issue of writs. 
First, they are discretionary remedies. The courts may grant or may 
not grant writs. The citizen does not have a mandatory right to them. 
‘Secondly, the writs are granted only when there are errors of law. The 
courts usually do not enter the domain of errors of facts. Hence the writs 
are not very'easily available and efficacious for the enforcement of remedies 
< against the violation of rights. It is essential, therefore, to have some 
system of regular courts which may be headed by High Court judges and 
which will provide wider relief to the citizens. We may not have adminis- 
trators as judges of these courts as is the pattern in France but only judges 
who have the legal training and professional competence of High Court 
judges. These courts may also go into the question ef facts. 


'The fundamental rights guaranteed to the citizens in part three of the 
Constitution demand special protection. Articles 14 and 19 require to . 
„be protected. We may not agree with the exaggerations of Lord Hewart 
in his fulminations against bureaucratic adjudication and encroachment 
by the British government departments in the judicial field. But it has 
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to be urgently stressed that the citizen has to be saved from the abuse of 
power, the assumption of excess of power and the transformation of dis- 
cretjon into arbitrariness at the hands of the executive. In such a situation 
the protection provided to the citizen by the system of the French Council 
of State attracts our attention. At times the remedies at common law 
prove time-consuming and costly. ‘Hence the French Council of State 
with its cheap, efficacious remedies demands a scrutiny as to whether it 
could be tried in this country. Of course, the pwerogative writs issued 
by the High Courts and the Supreme Court must be there. I will not 
advocate an administrative court at the cost of taking away the powers 
of judicial review of administrative decisions of the High Courts and the 
Supreme Court but as a supplement to them, a system of administrative 
courts may also be set up. 
PLANNING AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA 


KL 


. Today there is no need of a philosophical discussion regarding the 
necessity of planning. It is now generally agreed that a planned economy 
alone can rescue India from the vicious circle of poverty and unemploy- 
ment. It alone can harness the saving potential hidden in the chronic 
underemployment of the villagers. There is no question today of eco- 
nomic isolation. Even in the remote sections now there is a growing 
awareness of advanced living standards and the consumers are feeling new 
wants. ' 


Planning implies (a) the acceleration of the tempo of economic growth 
and (D) the proliferation of the range of economic activities. These'arnount, 
in practice, to the multiplication of the action of the state. This extension 
of administration once more transforms economics into political economy. 


Planning even when democratically conceived and implemented does 
léad to bureaucratization. There, certainly, is truth in the strcitures of 
the Austrian School of Economics that planning is the invitation to bureau- 
cratic tyranny. Planning leads to bureaucratization in two ways. (i) 
It transforms economic action, a sector hitherto in private control, to the 
control of state servants. Thus production, distribution, banking, imports 
and exports, exchange etc. are subjected sometimes to state regulation 
and at times, to direct state control and management. (if) It transforms 
private individuals earning their living through individual bargaining into 
salaried employees of the state. This means that occasional resistance 
to the will' of the government which has been the great bulwark of demo- 
cracy js neutralized and as state servants individuals would not dare thwart . - 
the will of the state Leviathan. 
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Planning in India has affected administration at three levels: (i) It 
' has partially injured the cause of state autonomy, (i) It is detrimental 
to the growth of individual initiative and participant citizenship and e(iii) 
.,it is sometimes linking economic administration in India to the whims 
of foreign legislatures and Aid-India consortiums and clubs. 

The Planning Commission, a non-statutory body, unknown to the 
Constitution, created by an executive order is wielding enormous power 
today. It was conceived as a staff agency meant for advice and research. 
“But the association of the top Cabinet members has lent to it an unjustifi ed 
. glamour and it has been prone to force its way into policy-making. But* 
_policy-making is a political SES and it should be the privilege of the 

ruling party.alone. 
It is true that many economic problems have been solved on paper. 
But I am not concerned with the charts and figures which the lecturers 
and students of economics and the officials may produce. Our adnfinis- 
trators are the victims of an economic fallacy. Their attention is fixed 
"far more on expenditure targets than on physical targets. If so many 
lacs and crores, as stipulated in the budget, have been spent the adminis- 


' . trators are overjoyed. But the people are concerned with physical targets. 


Er They want to see concrete physical entities and they would not be satisfied 
merely with inflated expenditure figures. In spite of three five-year plans, 
' the grim spectacle of almost barbaric poverty, hunger and want are threaten- 
. ing our very existence. The charter to existence of a union finance minister 
- in this country, in a-sense, consists in his success in getting foreign loans. 
It is not flattering to find that a country where paddy has been growing 
since the Rigvedic times is getting even rice from Florida. The danger 
of inflation is further accelerated by the instability of prices. The country 
has been saddled with foreign loans up to the amount of OBI to .sixty 
crores of rupees. 
It is true that planning, so far, has failed to satisfy the aspirations of 
. Indian people: I do not want to. minimize the significance of the various 
steel plants that have been set up and the dams and other works that have: 
been completed. But in terms of agricultural productivity it is-a matter 
d E of great frustration that the spectre of famine, hunger and food scarcity 
. are still haunting the Indian masses. Even the greatest advocates of 
planning have recognised that there have been grave inadequacies in the 
implementation of the plans. I have no quarrel with “the formulation 
of the philosophy and targets of the plan but I fail to notice the contem- 
. plated change in the Indian countryside. For the failure in the’ execution 
. of the plans, blames have been assigned to the political parties and, some- 
. times the opposition leaders have been dubbed as culprits. But thé ad- 
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' ministrative machine is also to blame. In spite of the testimonials afforded 


to the top administration in India by experts like Appleby it is a. fact that 
the neiddle management in our country has to a certain extent failed in its 
jobs and sometimes considerations of personal gratification and job pro- 
motions have been regarded superior to the considerations of public 
service. 


]t is.true that the process of leading a ‘static economy te a dynamic 
phase has resulted in strains and imbalances and some regions complain 
of heing neglected in favour of others. There has been also a tremendous | 
growth of inflation which is an ominous portent indeed. It is a fact that ` 
there has been considerable performance lag and the targets fixed in plan 
objectives have. not been fully realized. Several factors have been res- 
ponsible for this, not the least being the legacy of the morphology of 
arrested economic development for centuries. 

There is too much talk in our country about people's participation 
in, the political process and the creation of Janashakti. But the fact is 
that the plans have failed to evoke that genuine enthusiasm from the side 
of the people that was expected. The people's mind and heart are not 
attuned to the plans. They do not consider it as their plan. At the 
time of the formulation of the Second Plan there was much talk of a 
plan from below. But this cry was not heard at the time of the third 
plan. The reason, perhaps, is that the ruling party is getting bureaucratic 
and more sure of itself. "But it cannot be denied that people's association 
with the plan is essential. Unfortunately, the plan is a party issue in our, 
country and the units of political parties are busy more in criticizing the 
failures of the plans than in making it a positive success. But what e. 
opposition parties have failed to do, has to be done by voluntary associa: . 
tions and agencies. If the members of the ruling party sing hymns in 
praise of the plans it does not have much psychological and moral effect. 
Thé polls have demonstrated that both in the second and im the third 
General Elections the Congress has obtained the majority of seats in the. 
legislatures only through the divisions among other opposition parties. 
It got only the plurality and not the majority of electoral votes. Hence, 
the implication is definite that the Congress does not have adequate psycho- 
logical and moral hold on the mind of the electorate that participated 
in the elections. Therefore, its appeals do not have the required effect. 
Hence those voluntary associations and agencies which are convinced 
of the value of the plan should also take this matter up. Periodic mass 
meetings will perhaps be more effective for soliciting people's support than 
an orgatised machinery like advisory boards or citizens’ councils con- 

isting of people's representatives at different levels. 
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The problem of financing the plans is also immensel 
I am opposed to the strangehold of foreign borrowings that a 
round the necks of present and future generations. If it: 
that the national income and the per capita income of the 
increased then the problem of raising some revenue throuj 
taxes should not be so alarming as it appears today. Diffe 
economic stimulants have to be used to promote plann: 
committing ourselves to any one theory of development, like t 
Schumpeter, or any c one else, economic growth has to be 
` promoted. 

I will suggest that the evaluation of the achievements : 
should be done by impartial agencies. The planning Con 
its Committee on Plan Projects. It has also set up its Prograt 
Organization which is concerned mainly with the assessment 
munity Development programs. But I will also suggest th 
ef the programs by independent agencies of social sciences | 
staff of the Universities can serve as part of this personnel o 
Unit. l 

I will make the following suggestions 
dimensions of planning :' | 

(Gi) lam not opposed to state capitalism in essential ind 
industries vital to the safety of the country have to be set up 2 
"if they result in the creation of a bureaucracy. 


(ii) The state may run some farms for the enhancem: 
d proauengn: 
l "Gë In consumer goods and luxury kasd: ie state shou 
the field of production but be content only with regulation. 
(iv) Certain structural changes should be made in the Pla 
mission. Such an important body should be placed on statut 
-tions. Its work should be to act (a) as a research and staff 
(b) it should advise on -methods of coordination- between. th 
of finance, agriculture, industries and commerce, oil, etc. 1 


regarding the <: 


--' Commission should not seek to obtain for itself policy-mak 


"Neither must it become the agency for detailed approval of 
(v) The planning agency should be decentralized to the ext 


(vi) Steps have to be taken to guarantee the- federal c 
Indian polity. What happens today is that while the Plan 
mission and the National, Development Council have co 
„control over policy and finance the state governments are res] 
the execution of the plans. ' This leads, hence, to difficulties in 
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of responsibility for the failure of plans and is a potent source for corrup- 
tion, Adequate allocation of responsibilities is, hence, desirable. 

We have also to take care of the moral values of our democracy. India 
is a poor country and the poverty of the masses of the countryside is simply 
apallinge Hence our plans have to be oriented to the Gandhian concept 
of simplicity. It will, not serve the purpose if we only preach sermons. 
Gandhiji whom even the planners ‘acknowledge as the patriarch and 
prophet of the nation was a devotee of simplicity, austerity and the re- 
conciliation of the worldly and spiritual norms. It is not in the fitness 
of things that we should go on making endless foreign borrowings and ^ 
raise big buildings which look ridiculously incongruent in the context of 
the poverty of the masses.’ It is essential to remind ourselves of Gandhiji's 
famous essay “ If I were a Governor.” Our standards of life and ad- 
ministrative amenities have to be patterned on the calculation of our own 
strength and resources. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Community development project is a method and technic to improve 
the psychological and material foundations of rural countryside. During 
the later phases of British imperialism the corrosive ravages of capitalist 
exploitation led to the utter decline of the rural countryside and the Com- 
munity Development programmes are. an attempt to rehabilitate the 


Indian villages. These programmes go beyond what is popularly "cālled - ae 


economics of growth. They contemplate a long-range psychological 
transformation through the adoption of wise methods of investment. 
They aim not only at the increase of the output per acre but they; i: Want 
to instil in the villagers an urgent sense for the betterment of their material 
standards. In this sense they plan an organised attack on what ‘the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report characterized as the ‘ pathetic contentment ' 
of the Indians. l 4 
It is rightly said that the Community Development Programmes aim 
to bring about a psychological transformation in the Indian countryside 
by inducing new attitudes among villagers. But sometimes this may be 
an illusory attempt. Attitudes are not built in a vacuum. They are the 
reflex of some objective situations. If agricultural productivity can be 
intensified and if.the poor peasants will have an ensured supply of the 
required amount of cereals, they will automatically experience a sense of 
exhilaration and thrill. 
1 It is a matter of regret that in the quest of modernization, the Gandhian ideal of simplicity 
is being rehounced. Palatial buildings are being raised and big salaries are being paid to the 


top management cadres. Thereby a tendency is growing to overawe the common man rather 
than to serve him. 
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Some economists have blamed the fatalistic apathy of the” "Indian 

` population as a factor for the economic underdevelopment of the country. 

I do not concur with this view. The imperialistic foreign rulers might 
zxhave cherished this myth for rationalizing the economic prostration of 
the country but it does not suit Indian economists to repeat this nnsubs- 
tantiated notion. My own experience is that the Indian labourers, with 
the very meagre subsistence that they get, are.capable of putting forth 


a’ quantum of ener gy for production that is sometimes surprising. A. 


` labourer who is working nearly seventy hours per week cannot be accysed 
„of fatalism. Hence our social scientists should find out the technological 
and social factors for the backwardness of the Indian pore do and not 
seek refuge in the myth of Indian fatalism. 


On paper the achievements of the Community Development Schemes 


may be great but the plain truth is that the Indian peasantry is not subs-. 


tantially happier and more prosperous than it was during the British” days. 


I will make the following suggestions regarding the administrative 
aspects of Community Development programmes : 


ar" os 


` of bringing ‘ milk and honey ' ro the nearly six lacs of villages of India 
within ten or fifteen years. One’s ambition may be praiseworthy but one 
should not be unrealistic and should not hold out false promises. Hence 
the, idea.of concentration on multiple fields should be given up. 


. (ii) For development work peopie with missionary zeal who have 
the mentality of servant (sevak) and not rulers (shashaka) should be re- 
crüited. It is not desirable to create ; a new caste of arrogant government 


As employees at field levels. 


` (i) The leadership of the Block, Advisory Committee should be 
strengthened. - 


Gu One has to bring about some liaison between the democratic 
decentralization schemes working through the Panchayats and Panchayat 


Samitis and the centralizing trends working through the B.D.O.s? The . 


Balwant Roy Mehta Committee recommended that village - panchayats 
and Panchayat Samitis should become instruments for implementing the 
Community Development programmes. In theory this appears demo- 
cratic but the problem is to prevent the mukhiya and others from becoming 
rich contractors at the expense of the public. 


SOME ASPECTS OF EMERGENCY ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION: IN INDIA 


We are passing througle the greatest trial in our history since inde- 
pendence, India is exposed to the depredations of a ruthless, barbaric, 


(i) One has to proceed slowly and not attempt the impossible task ` 
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armed totalitarian country which combines the technics of implementing. © 
mass murders with the old virulence and violence of the Mongols. The 
Mao-Chou combination is the most menacing devil protentous in its 
threat to the whole of Asian freedom. For meeting this challenge effec- 
tively we have to plan the. total mobilisation of our human and material ži 
resources. This is a problem of formidable dimensions but it has to be 
solved for the very txistence of India as an independent political entity. 


We have been busy with the implementation of our plans and, the 
objectives have been to augment the productivity of the agrarian, indus- | 
‘ial and power sectors so that the national income would be increased 
and thereby the standards of living of the people raised. This objective” 
has now to be slightly changed. The aim is not, for at least several years, 
to be more augmentation of national income but also the production of 
war materials. But the change in objective will certainly not imply that 
the goal of agricultural and industrial productivity has to be lost sight 
of. To maintain the strength of our armed front also, agricultural and 
industrial productivity is essential. The soldiers require food, woolen 


garments and lots of other things and services. Locomotives, jeeps and . ` 


trucks and aeroplanes have to be built. Medical researches have to go. 
on at an accelerated speed to cope with cases of casualty. Effective co- ` 
ordination is essential between the National Defence Council and the 
National Productivity Council. 


The accentuation of agricultural productivity is certainly a dominant 


objective. The targets of several fields have been raised. For example, EL 


the new figure for soil conservation is 16 million acres in place of 11 million, 
for minor irrigation it has been raised from 12 to 19 million acres.: In 
the field of dry farming a very high target has been fixed, from 20 to 50 


million acres.' It is imperative that all available sources of agricultural: 


production be fully utilized and newer sources be created. In so far as 
the administrative. machinery is concerned, the Community Development 
Blocks and the newly introduced SPanchayati Raj institutidns in several 


states can be of help. They have to contact the people, explain to them ~~ 


the urgency of the national defence and planning effort and thereby boost 
production measures, 

The labour front is immerisely significant for stepping up industrial 
production. The Marxian concept of class struggle has to be replaced 
by a new dedication of all sections of society to the vast work of national ` 
defence. The Union Labour Ministry has set up an Emergency Produc- 
tion Comniittee-and this will be in charge of implementing the Industrial 


$ E D 
1 These figures refer to the year 1962. 
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Trade Resolution in relation to production. It will also recommend 
. measures for stepping up industrial productivity and suggest measures 
' for economising the production costs. The Union Ministry of Labour 
bas initiated a program of the training of 60,000 skilled craftsmen. A 
National Labour Corps is also being organized, the personnel of which 
. will be available for defence works and this will contain mobile units. 


- Í may suggest the setting up of a _body like Mar-power Mobilization 
"Board. This board „will have accurate population statistics with the 
statewise breakdown. If seven lac persons are needed for the territorial 

„army.and ten lac persons for the Home Guards, where are these people 
' to Be found and how can they be recruited to their posts,—this Board will 
be in charge of such problems. 


To hold the price line is extremely essential for keeping the „economy 
going and for retaining the confideņce of the consumers. Blackmarketing 
and charging excess profits have to be seriously dealt with. It máy be 
. that sometimes rationing and controls may have to be introduced. All 
these will involve administrative changes. It is possible that a new depait- 
ment or a new division in the central finance department or a new division 


in “the finance departments at the state level may be set up to cope with 
the new situation.’ 


"The tax-collection machinery has to be improved and the realisations 
have to be brought upto date. This may involve improvement of staffing 
and also provision for the training of the old and the new staff. It is 


possible that new taxes will be levied and hence the administrative machinery 
has, to be still further perfected. 


it is expected that the budget figures will increase manifold. The 
old categorial budget with its heavy details will not serve the purpose now. 
Hence. it may be essential to adopt the “ performance budget” as re- 


commended by the First Hoover Commission in America at least for the 


national administration, è 


RURAL LEADERSHIP AND MASS COMMUNICATION 


Interaction is a basic concept in the modern social sciences. Hence 
the old dichotomy of individual and society has now to be replaced be- 
cause the individual qua himself is only a theoretical abstraction. He 
e "a crystallization of multiple social element in a proeess of reciprocal 
action and interaction. Nor is the society an inert mass of desperate 
individuals but is in flux on account of incessant relationships. The 
* masses * are not one monolithic colossus. They consist of a vast number 
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of individuals amongst whom ceaseless processes of interactions are going 
on. Hence we have to stress the categories of interactions and inter- 
communications in any social research. : 

Due to the industrial and scientific revolutions of the last two centuries 


the mašses even of the so-called immobile East are in.a ferment and .are- 


gaining stature. They have also been exposed to all kinds of newer ideas, 
and revolutionary ideologies due to tlie impact of the metia of commu 
nication. If we apply the concepts of sociology of knowledge we can 


say that the roots of concepts like justice, liberty and social and econoptic : 


equality, that are pulsating the people of the East lie in a new environ- 


mental situation that is being slowly created for the Oriental intellectuals 
and masses. 


A realistic sociological and economic approach is essential (o. grasp 
the multiple problems of the villages. A mere idealization of the villages 
as they are may be congruous with our romantic longings būt it is clear 
beyond doubt that the most of the villages today are, more or less, lifeless 
from Western standards. The benefits of the schemes of Community 
Development are monopolized by the upper sections and the clever people. 


But the mute millions for whom Gandhi stood are still in miserable condi- 
tion. 


“There are two approaches to the solution of the PE of Indian 
villages. One is the Gandhian philosophy and technie of Constiúctive 
Programme. In recent years the All-India Khadi and Village ‘Industries 
Commission has seriously taken up some items of Gandhian econorifits 
for rural reconstruction. The community development schemes also 
partake of some elements of Gandhian philosophy. The second is a more 
radical scientific and technological approach. It would think in «terms 


of industrialization and mechanization. I have no objection to the phil 
sophy of industrialization and mechanization as such. But I have doubts: 


whether we can muster the requisite amount of capital and resources for 
this stupendous process. A very large number of our population is living 
on the brink of semi-starvation. At such a critical period to think that 
there will be capital formation by tightening of the belts is a sheer delusion. 
It is not a question of resistance to socio-economic change. I am cer- 
tainly not opposed to the sociology of change. Iam all for desired changes. 


But 1 think that "large- scale industrialization and mechanization is not , 


immediately possible in the present state of our meagre resources. Hence 
for a long time to come one has to think in terms of a ‘balanced growth 


whereby,the benefits both of industrialization and agrarian reconstruction ^f 


may be available for us. This will mean that a combination of industrial 
economics and Gandhian-Sarvodaya economics is needed. India lives 
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in villages. Nearly 75% of the Indian population is scattered in the more 
‘than 5 lacs of India’s villages. In spite of the trend towards urbanization, 


, the urban population, quantitatively speaking, is rather very . small In 


UN 


“the United United States 70% of the population live in 60 big cities. But 
although there has been a serious decline of the rural population 1n 


. U.S/A., the quantum of agricultural production there, compared to the 


agrarian couiftries of the East, is, thanks to mechanization, unbelievably 


. large. But since India does not have the requisite resources, for.a long 


time:to come, one has to think in terms of the combination of moder 


industrial economics and the Gandhian-Sarvodaya economics. 


` Leadership is based on some kind of real or assumed but accepted 


superiority. Leadership implies the capacity to lead others. This in- 


` 


volves the capacity to influence the will of others. Sometimes in demo- 
cratic- politics only this influencing aspect of leadership is present.e But 
in non-democratic politics the aspects of.domination over others and 
manipulating their will become uppermost. In democratic countries the 
aspect of mutual give-and-take is also present. There the leader is far 
more accessible to the followers and.makes efforts to accommodate the 


ideas of the followers to his own program. But in totalitarian politics 
"the element of formal positive command and constraint based on the 


bah 
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control of the media of communication and physical violence is much 
too apparent. Thus there is a fundamental-disparity between the technics 
for leadership employed in the democratic and totalitarian politics. Never- 
theless, so much is common at the conceptual level that both the demo- 
cratič and totalitarian leaders attempt to influence the will of others ; 

although . it is also true that in the totalitarian politics the element of in- 


fluericing is heightened to become transformed intó the exercise of power - 


based on force and even including physical violence. 


$ If- we were to apply Max Weber's typology of leadership we can say 
dx Bat the purohita and the upper castes in village India have been the re- 
- presentatives of traditional leadership. In modern India we have had 


s ‘several great examples of charismatic leaders. Dayananda, Vivekananda, 


Tilak and Gandhi are examples of charismatic leaders basing their autho- 
rity on moral personality, self-abnegation, tapasya and God-realization. 
The civil service in its comprehensive sense including the official hierarchy 


" from the top administrative and managerial heads to the ministerial staff 
. Xepresents rational or legal leadership since it derives its authority from 


a regular system of institutionalized legal norms. This system'of rational- . 


legal leadership is a new growth in India. The Mughal nobility was 


partly hereditary. But the East India Company introduced the modern . 


element of a bureaucracy based on the holding of office as a life tenure. 
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The new rural leadership that is to be fostered by the schemes of com- 
munjty development and democratic decentralization is bound to be of 
the rational-legal type since by the very process. of creating a leadership. -: 
the other two categories—the traditional and the charismatic—are barred: 
A. charismatic leader is a stupendous figure. He asserts himself by. the 
sheer weight and véheménce of his personality. He appears at critical 
times on the scene of history. He cahnot be made to order! The small 
scale work that is contemplated for a rural leader at the level of villages . 
is much too pedestrian a task for a charismatic leader. The traditional 
type of leadership is a historical growth and its roots lie in traditions, 
customs and beliefs. Hence the leadership that is to be created for works ` 
of village reconstruction can be regarded as belonging to the rational- 
legal ideal type in Weber's terminology. Fostering of leadership qualities 
in a chosen group of people is a deliberate process involving the use of 
reason and will Hence it is clear that the new leadership that is con- 
templated to emerge is definitely of the rational type. It is possible that 
some individuals belonging to groups that had been enjoying traditional 
leadership may get themselves drafted for this new type of leadership also. 
But it is not always bound to be so, since newer forces are also working 
that would bring to.the front sections not belonging to the group of old 
` trāditional leadership. sis 


It is true that in the villages a struggle for leadership is going on. The 
traditional leadership of the brahmin has been shaken. The super-temporal 
world is not taken very seriously by the Indian.youth today. The aboli- 
tion of the zemindari has also shaken the leadership of the feudal cleifiénts 
but still the big owners of landed estates have advantageous position. and 
can still control the laborers to a certain extent. The educated sections 
are fast fleeing from the villages and thus the natural leadership which the 
intellectual section could have provided is not available. The new pj 
grams of national extension and community development have not Yet. 
succeeded in providing the requisite incentive for the growth of a qua 
tional leadership in the villages. 


The word mass signifies a more or less loosely organised and conse- 
quently heterogeneous cluster of human beings. The difficulties of trans- 
port had rendered possible the existence of the masses. But the increasing 
use of the modern devices of transportation and mass media of communi- 
cation are slowly making even this disorganized mass somewhat more orga- 
nized. But there is the danger that the dissemination of the symbols of 
the ruling groups rendered possible today by,the mass media of commu- 
nication may lead to the growth of uniformity amongst a population that 
has been so far leading, more or less, a regional or local existence. But 
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* this uniformity though it may, to some extent, serve the interes 
ruling group is not desirable from the standpoint of the fosterir 
free organic life of the Indian nation. 


Hitherto the life of the Indian masses has bech influenced 
‘tional opinion-leaders. These, mostly, have been of the type of 
hita, the astrologer, the old men of the village and the ojha (the 
of ghosts). But.now ppinion-leaderg are changing. Those villa 
earn some money in the towns, have begun playing the roles of 
leaders. They also serve as sources for communicating informal 
the towns to the villages. „But the danger is also there that 
„those opinion-leadérs living on the margins of the villages and tc 
act as socially deviant forces since they sometimes act as sources fc 
litigation. In the olden times the religious preachers (kath 
used to act as disseminators of knowledge and they also had 
roles to play as opinioh-leaders. In modern times Gandhi an 
have revived that old practice at a much bigger level in the shap 
prarthana-sabhas. 


“We have to build up an operational machinery for effective 
nication of new ideas through rural leaders. Among the new le 
want: initiative, intelligence, education, say up to the Matriculation 
and abové all a sense of dedication to the cause of village reco 
x democratic patterns. l 
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CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS 

und "The: Preamble of the Indian Constitution stresses the reali 
m js sequality, fraternity and socio-economic justice. The c 
of the Indian Constitution seeks to crystallize the individualistic 

to democracy with the dominant emphasis on personal freedon 
law, "equality "and civil rights. In Chapter IV of the Indian Cc 

in’ the shape of Directive Principles of State Policy an attempt 
ane to highlight the element of a just socio-economic order \ 
„Shrines the absence of exploitation, the elimination of mono 
effectuation of a higher standard of living and an over-all reali 
prosperity by all sections of the population. The concepts o 
"state, socialistic pattern of society and democratic socialism are 
. tions of the basic economic aspirations of the Indian people. 
the three Five-Year Plans an attempt has been made towards.t 
^'tuation of agricultural and industrial productivity, the growth 
Bi life, expansion of educational opportunities and bette 
„the conditions of the hitherto suppressed sections, etc. Thi 
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Panchayati Raj schemes, it is hoped that a revitalized grass roots democracy 
may be built up. 


But democracy in India has been faced with severe strains inspite of 
three successful general elections. Despite foreign aid, the task of in- 
dustrializing a big country has led to immense rise in prices which tends 
to shatter the middle classes and to create an atmosphere of general - eco- 
nomic insecurity and deep frustration. Another serious. portent is the 
expansionist and hegemonist design of communist China which believes 
in the manufacture and import of revolutions through resort to arms. 
The unholy alliance between Rawalpindi and Peking is a malicious move 
against India and it has seriously dislocated India's national energies. 
At the administrative level also, there have been charges of corruption. 


Sometimes disruptionist forces of a regionalist character also begin to 
rise. 


But one does not have to despair. Our strength lies in our "E 
traditions of amity, tolerance, reciprocity and compassion. From the 
time of the Vedic seers to Lord Buddha and Mahavira and the greàt saints 
like Tulsidas and Vivekananda our moral teachers have inculcated the 
virtues of tolerance and let live which is a fundamental element of demo- 
cratic ethics. Mahatma Gandhi demonstrated the éfficacy of non-violence 
ase£ technic of mass action against an, alien regime. It is : pledsant to 
contemplate that the Gandhian legacy is still with, us m has note 
absolutely withered away. * Ze 


Le 


A new Westernized elite is also growing in this country which sincerely 
believes in the values of liberty, equality and justice and the maintenance: .: 
of the democratic institutional structure. This elite may act as. a zënter 
poise to the rise of militarism. n etan 

Our greatest need is peace. If we can have peace, we can build up 
the,stable economic foundations of a democratic order. Moye than the 
internal dangers of social oligarchy, very low per capita income and tii- 
teracy, I am specially worried about external threats. But if our enemies 
can be kept under leash, I am sure we shall be able to advance on the * 
democratic path. We are making a big experiment in democratic socialism 
and it is well to remember that freedom is a whole and a threat to demo- 
cracy in any part of the world constitutes a threat to the freedom of man. 


The concrete technics for the realization of welfare as the goal of the 


democratic aspirations of the people of India will depend on the successful 
actualization' of the following program :— 


(i) he interests of the masses of toiling» humanity of peasant and 
workers are to be given the uppermost priority, This means the growing ^ 
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expansion of the public sector, increasing control over private sector, land 
to the landless, and increasing restrictions on inheritance. The control 
of prices is essential if the faith of the people in the economy is not to be 
shaken. 6 - 

(ii): Free and compulsory education to all SE till the age of 14 
has-to be imparted. Technical and university education has to be cheapened. 


l (ii) “The * Panchayati Raj’ schemes have to be implemented vigo- 
„rously ‘and efforts for the realization of a casteless and classless society 


"are to be made. The scheme of “ Democratic Decentralization” as. ` 


being implemented in Andhra, Rajasthan, and: Kerala and other placés 
"should be extended to other areas and.increasing efforts have to mn made 
^ for the success of community development experiments. 


Go, Trade unions should have the power of free bargaining. Except 


in essential industries which constitute the life-blood of the nation, it is ; 


“inadvisable for the state to attempt to control the activities of trade unions. 
. The wage structure, has to be regulated in accordance with the price index 
. and ihe criteria of a civilized standard of living. 

(vy) Political parties should maintain their integrity and acceptance 
. of large funds from companies is to be considered a calculated damage 
to public welfare because it strengthens the powers of the economic mag- 
nates. - A < 

- (vi) Im the context of rampant linguism, regionalism and provin- 
cialism in the country GEES ‘stress ij to be laid on national and 
emotional integration. : 

(vii) Increasing opportunities for making available constitutional 
remēdies-for the enforcement of Fundamental Rights and adequate imple- 
mentation of the Directive Principles of State Policy, are to be considered 
categorical juristic imperatives for modern Indian society and state. 


kel 


(wii) Another suggestion that I would like to make is to bring about 


greater rationality between the structure of the adminsitrative  units— 
the sevenfold vertical hierarchy of (i) the union, (ii) the states, (iii) the , 


divisions, (iv) the districts, (v) the sub-divisions and blocks and (vi) the 
thanas and village panchayats and (vii) villages—and the units for parlia- 
mentary; legislative and local self-governmental elections. 
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ALBERT SCHWEITZER : HIS PHILOSOPHY 
- OF LIFE 


Dr. PRITIBHUSHAN CHATTERJI 
. e University College of Arts, Calcutta 
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It was 1905. A thirty-year-old brilliant young man of Strasburg 


was highly perturbed on hearing the dire distress of millions of primi- - 


tive men in the * Dark Continent. He was very much shocked to 
learn that people there died in thousands for want of proper medical 
care and aid. He felt a kind of in ward conflict. "He .resolved to 
dedicate himself to the cause of suffering humanity. He gave up his 
teaching work in the University and began to study medicine, for he 
wanted to become a physician, a ‘ jungle doctor’, in far-off Africa 
_ to give succour to the suffering millions there. The young man 
who took this momentous decision was Albert Schweitzer, whose 
death at the ripe old age of 90 the whole world mourned in 
September last. i 


H 


Schweitzer was born in Upper Alsace on the 14th June, 1875. 
He was the eldest son of his parents. He gave evidence of his in- 
tellectual brilliance in his student days. His favourite subjects were 
History and Philosophy. The promise which he had evidenced 
during his student career was worthily redeemed when at the age of 
24 he earned his doctorate for his thesis on the Religious Philosophy 
of Kant. But he did not rest on his laurels. He carried on re- 
searches on the life of Jesus and in 1901 published two theological 
works on the life and teachings of Jesus. The English translations 
of these works were entitled * The Mystery of the Kingdom of God ' 
and ‘ The Quest of the historical Jesus’. These works earned for 
him a place of honour among the theologians of the Christian world. 


Besides Theology and Philosophy, music also had great attrac- 
tion for him. He was not simply a lover of music, but also a musician 
himself. He also took interest in the lives and works of great musi- 
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cians. His treatise on Bach added to his reputation as an author. 

ln 1903 Schweitzer got an appointment in the Theology Fagulty 
of the University of Strasburg and by 1905 he became the Head of 
that Faculty.” But he sóon realised that mere theoretical study of 
. fhe Scriptures does not lead to God-realisation ; he felt that to love 
and serve humanity is to love and: serve God. 'As said before, he 
studied the’ scienee of medicine "for several years and turned a full- 
fledged physician. In 1912 he married Helen Bresslau. She proved 
herself a worthy consort of a worthy husband. She trained herself 
as a nurse and in 1913 she accompanied her husband when he started 
for Africa. The.Schweitzers chose a place in the Equatorial Zone 
of Africa, then under French Colonial Rule, as the scene of their 
activities. They had to work against heavy odds, but they finally 
, succeeded in establishing a bospttal at Lambrene in the province 
 of-Gabon and by the river Ogwe. Schweitzer there got the oppor- 
tunity of treating hundreds of persons suffering from various tropical 
diseases, and specially from leprosy. But at the outbreak of World 
War No. 1 his initial progress was held up for the time being. The 
Schweitzers being German subjects were interned by the French 


Government. Schweitzet was an ever active man and he could not ` 


afford to remain idle during his internment. In prison he took to 
intellectual pursuit and prepared the draff of his works on the philo- 
sophy of culture and civilisation. The year 1923 saw the publica- 
tion of his two philosophical treatises, The Decay and Restoration 
of Civilisation and Civilization and Ethics. He also wrote a travelogue 
on the forestland of Africa. In 1925 he returned to his old field of 
activity in Africa and stayed there till his death. In 1928 he got the 
Goethe Prize. His original interest in Theology led him to publish: 
a new work entitled The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle. . But his 
interest was not confined to Christian theology alone ; .he made a 
critical study of Hindu Thought and prepared a work bearing the 
title, The Indian Thought and Its Development. In 1952 he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Peace. i 


III 


To understand Sóhweitzer s philosophy of life more fully, we 
should turn to the pages of his Civilisation and Ethics. .This work 


starts with a theoretical pessimism in its attempt to find a scientifie . 


explanation of the world, but.it ends. with an optimism which it 
discovers in reverence > for life. of re 
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After an enquiry into the eitology of the maladies of modern 
civilisation Schweitzer comes to the conclusion that it has always 
aimed at ‘ world- and life-affirmation'. But mere world-affirmation 
is not enough, for there cannot be any true ethics based on ‘ nature- 
philosophy'. Ethical philosophy should always be prompted by 
the will-to-live. But though he is speaking in vitalistic terms, he 
is not upholding any kind ofgphilosophy of will for power in. the 
Nietzchean fashion, nor is he supporting hedonism after the manner 

e OË Spencer. He preaches that ethical self-fulfilment can be had 
through a mystical devotion to, and reverence for, life which prompts 
an individual to dedicate himself to the cause of all living existence. 
The moral good consists in * maintaining, assisting and enhancing 
life". Living for the sake of mere living is not enough—living be- 
comes meaningful only when one is able to live in co-operation with 
others. As Schweitzer puts it beautifully, * I am life which wills ^ 
to live in the midst of life which wills to live". In other words, 
“ self-devotion for the sake of life motivated by reverence for life” 
should be the moral watch-word, according to Schweitzer. 

The ambit of reverence for life should be wide enough to include 
compassion for all living beings. The ideal is comparable to the 
fidian ideal of ahimsā to all creatures. Schweitzer expresses his 
appreciation of Indian thought thus : * It reaches the point of taking - 
into account the fact that our ethical behaviour must not only concern 
our human neighbour but all living things". He, however, admits 
that there may be exceptions to the ideal of ‘ non-killing " and * non- 
harming’ and hence one cannot be a blind supporter of this ideal 
of ahimsā. - 4 

Though Schweitzer appreciates the Hindu ideal of ahirisā, he 
is, occasionally critical of Hindu philosophy of life. He  chàrac- 
terises it as one-sided, inasmuch as it, in his opinion, results *in other- 
worldiness and life-negation and encourages individuals to care more 
for their personal salvation than for others. Without entering into 
any controversy, it may be said that Schweitzer does not make full 
justice to Hindu thought here. But his criticism brings to light one 
thing, namely, that in his opinion no ethical system which proceeds 
by the negative ‘method of withdrawal from the world can succeed. 
The moral man should be active, dynamic and creative. He should 
be conscious of the meaningfulness of life. 

As an ever-active but humble servant of God, Schweitzer believes 
that a truly moral man should always surrender, himself into the 
„hands of Universal Reason. So ultimately, he develops a reverence 
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for God-Nature and this constitutes the source of all inspiration. 
With regard to God, Schweitzer feels like Goethe that 


“ He rightly is the world’s deep-centered motion, 
Nature and He in mutual devotion, 
So that what lives and moves and is in Him, 
Will never find His strength or spirit dim.” 


e. we 


Though Schweitzer lived the life of a hermit in a far-off Africane 
village, he was not indifferent to the events of the political world 
outside. What disturbed him most at the end of the Second World 
War was the dismal possibility of a nuclear warfare. In some of 
his important speeches and writings he asserted that “those who 
have the authority to take responsibility " should concentrate all 
their mite on * the renunciation of nuclear weapons". He was no 
believer in the theory of ‘ armed Peace’. As he said in one of his 
broadcasts to the Nuclear Powers of the world, “The theory of 
peace through terrifying an opponent by a greater armament can 
now only heighten the danger of war". What is needed most in 
the present hour of crisis is the re-discovery of Universal Humanism. 
As he said, “ The awareness that we are all human beings together 
‘has become lost in war and through politics...... Now we must 
rediscover the fact that we all together—are human beings and that 
we must strive to concede to each other what moral capacity we 
have...... The spirit is a mighty force for transforming things.... 
Now let us sét our hopes on the spirit bringing peoples and nations 
back to an awareness of culture”. < 

V 


Indeed, the best way to pay our homage to this Great - Apostle 
of: Peace would be to develop a rounded world-view instead of an 
` angular one and to inculcate the spirit of Love towards all. 


z 
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A NOTE ON THE OBSTRUCTIONS TO THE 
- RIVER-BORNE TRADE ALONG THE 
GANGES AND THE. JUMNA IN 
THE FIRST HALF. OF: THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Dr. TARASANKAR BANERJEE 
Visva-Bharati University. 


Since the debacle of Plassey, there had been a steady decline in the 
internal commerce ‘of the Bengal Presidency. It had definitely stirred the 
minds of even the philanthropic Englishmen, and Lord Cornwallis stated 
in 1789: “I am sorry to be obliged to say that agriculture and internal 
commerce has for many years been gradually declining...... " The Company’s 
Government did not adopt effective measures to check this rot which 
seriously hampered the economic progress of this Presidency in the lst 
half of the 19th Century. Many reasons have been stated by different 
writers on the economic history of this period ; but one point is generally 
overlooked or underestimated. Considerable damage had been wrought 
to the internal commerce of the country by the obstiuctions to the trade 
carried on along the principal arteries of commerce at that time. 


Land carriage being comparatively expensive and hazardous, rivers 
formed the principal routes of commerce in the Bengal Presidency. The 
two streams of the Ganges and the Jumna intersecting the whole of the 
Bengal Provinces from one end to the other and terminating in the port 
of Caleutta were naturally the great channels and high roads of internal 
trade of the country. Though a great part of the trade was conducted 
by land in the Upper Provinces, the Jumna and the Ganges (to a limited 
_extent) there also presented themselves as the principal routes of commerce. 
Thus in the Upper and Lower Provinces, these two rivers formed the 
natural lines to be guarded for the levy of Transit and Town Duties which 
were a peculiar feature of the economic life of the country at that time. 


Customs Duties on the internal trade were one of the principal sources 
of revenue to the state and for the protection of that revenue, Section 11 of 
Regulation IX» of 1810 provided that chokeys should be established on the 
principal routes of commerce. This section was interpreted to authorise 
such a distribution of the- various custom house chokeys as best to secure 
the public revenue derived from these duties. A large number of chokeys 
were, therefore, situated along the whole length of these two channels. 
The lines of the Jumna and the Ganges had to be guarded, although not 
specifically indicated in. the Regulation, and in no instance it was deemed 
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sufficient merely to establish a set of chokeys round the head station of the . 
Collector. of Customs. In this manner the establishments for the collection: 
of the. Transit Duties had been for the most part placed on the great ` 


routes and navigable rivers throughout the country. “The only difference 
then", wrote the Board of Customs to Sir Metcalfe, Vice-President in 
-Council, on 17th October, 1832, “between. the present location of the 
custom housé chokeys and that which prevailed on the promulgation of 
„Regulation IX of 1810 would seem to be the great number of them now 
established in order to embrace different marts or gunges that have 
started up since that time, the discretion so to extend them being vested 
in government....”! In other words this provision contained in itself a 
principle of unlimited extension of chokeys. As every new course of trade 
required a new chokey and as trade was continually finding new channnels 
for itself, an endless multiplication of chokeys was the consequence. 
Within a few years after the promulgation of Regulation IX of 1850, 
chokeys multiplied in an alarming rate. Autumnal leaves were not perhaps 


more thickly strewn in the vallambrosa than the routes of commerce of the - 


eountry were infested with customs chokeys. 


` The obstructions to trade along the Ganges and the Jumna can be best 
understood by stating the numerous stations where the boats were liable to 
~ stop for searching according to the regulations of internal customs. In the 


Agra Provinces a chokey occurred at every 5 miles. After a merchant™ ` 


had cleared the Delhi Chokeys, he had to run the gamut of those of Meerut ; 
and after he got clear of those, he had to enter upon those of Barielly or 
Farrackabad.? On the whole line of the Jumna from the point where it 
entered the British territory to its junction with the Ganges at Allahabad, 

‘there were no less than 133 custom chokeys where boats and merchandise 
might ‘be stopped and examined. In the Delhi territory alone, which 
extended from Kumaul, there were 35 different posts at which boats were 
liable to be stopped and searched. All of them were situated on the right 
bank of the Jumna. The jurisdiction of Meerut custom house extended 
along the opposite bank of the river from Padshamahal to a point some- 
where below Delhi. Mr. Glynn of Meerut custom house stated that there. 


were only 9 posts attached to it. Mr. Laing of Agra said that ‘there were | 


altogether 38 chokeys belonging to his custom house. . There were 
8 chokeys on the left bank of the Jumna under the control of the Kanpur 
custom house; and Allahabad custom house had 8 subordinate posts.” ` 


On the Ganges from Hardwar to Calcutta, the number of custom’. | 


chokeys was represented to be 106 of which 86 were stated to be places 


"1 Progs., G.I. Finance (Sept. Rev.), No. 2, of 25th E 1835. 
2 Ibid., No. 7, of 24th February, 1836. 


3 Trevelyan’ 8 Report on the Navigation along the J'umna and the Ganges, Pat Says Kë 


tember, 1832. 


See Progs, Board of Customs, Salt and Opium (Customs), No. 33, of i9th October, 


1882. + 


— 
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of search. On this river there were 3 principal chokeys in the Barielly 
Division; 8 in the Meerut Division; 15 in the Furruckabad Division ; 
1? in the Kanpur district of the Allahabad Division ; 1 principal chokey in 
Allahabad proper ; 12 more in the Allahabad district ; and 2 in the Mirzapur 
distziet of the Benares Division. The greatest obstruction to trade on the 
Ganges existed between Patna and Calcutta. It is evident from the records 


‘of the Board of Customs that whjle the number of chokeys between. 


Mirzapur and Patna was only 7, there were 28 chokeys between Patna and 
Calcutta. In his "Report upon the Inland Customs and Town Duties of 
the Bengal Presidency, 1834", Charles Trevelyan, however, mentioned the. 
following 15 chokeys between Patna and Caleutta* : 


lst—A chokey four miles west of Patna, called in 
| different lists Pylajah and Puneej. 
E RON 2nd—Patua Sudder Ghut. 
Patna Division . 3rd—Jinjree Bang. 
e | 4th—Futtooah. 
5th—Beeneepoor. 


R ) 6th—Ghysabad. 
|: | 7th—Sadikbagh. 
DN 2 + 8th—Lalbaugh or the ghaut of the Moorshidabad 
i | Custom House. 
J 9th—Juggurnathpur. 
1 10th—Hooghly Sudder Ghaut. 
Hooghly | Iech, ; 
: 12th—Bullubpoor. en 
| 13th—Balee Khal. U 
Di f 14th—Bagh-bazar. 
i 15th—Caleutta Custom House. = 


These were quite independent of the Salt and Opium Chokeys for the 
protection of salt and opium revenue. Moreover, grave doubts were 
expressed whether -all the existing chokeys were mentioned in the official 


* lists. It should also be noted that only those custom-house posts legally 
termed as chokeys had been mentioned. No mention was made of those 


where single peons were stationed at numerous ghats and public ferries ; 
and they were perhaps the greatest enemies to the commerce of the country. 
Tt was also probable that the officers at other chokeys stopped boats 
besides those which it was expressly enjoined.’ The gravity. of the 
situation is clearly understood by the fact that at each of these chokeys 
the custom officials could legally apply the right of detention and search 
for the purpose of protecting the reyenue derived from the Transit and 
Town Duties. Whatever may be the real extent of the obstructions, they 
were sufficient to embarrass the navigation along the Ganges and the 
Jumna. Ae a result, the great staples of salt, cotton, ghee, ete., which 
were, sent down in vast quantities to Delhi, Rewari, and other commercial 
. 


4 mijan 8 Report (1885 Edition), p. 18. 
5 Reeg Board of Customs, Salt and Opium (Customs), No. 38, of 19th Oct., 1832, 
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towns, had to be sent on by a tidious and expensive land-carriage.* 


This occasioned a great inconvenience and loss to the mercantile 
community. Considering’ the accumulated pressure of the machiner¥ 
of chokeys: upon the great channels of commercial intercourse, it is 
surprising that these two rivers could be used at all for the purposes 
of trade. 


^ The impediments & ‘the irato on n tho Ganges and the Jumna together 
with the exaction hy custom officials were the subject of frequent 
complaints by. the*fnercantile community. Petitions were presented to 
the Governor-General and the grievances of the people were ventilated 
in public papers. During. his tour in the Western Provinces in’ the 
middle of the year 1832 this subject attracted the serious attention of the 
Governor-General who directed Charles Trevelyan, the then Deputy Secretary 
in the Political Department, to prepare a report on the subject and to > 
suggest certain measures of relief. After a mature consideration of the 
subject, ‘Trevelyan submitted his “Report on the Navigation along the 
Jumna and the Ganges" on ist September, 1832. This report clearly 
revealed how the country was caught in the monstrous web of custom 
chokeys and the disastrous effects of these impediments to trade along 
these two rivers. As a remedy, Trevelyan proposed that the right of 
search should be limited to the-Head Custom House and that the 


subordinate chokeys should be strictly prohibited from interfering at alles 


with the river-borne commerce, further than to prevent the clandestine 
shipment and unloading of goods. Trevelyan thought that this measure 
would not be resented by the country merchants, as the custom house 


, Was generally situated at the great marts of trade where boats would 


otherwise have occasion to stop. Moreover, the presence of a European 
Officer, as Trevelyan observed, would secure the merchant from detention 
or exaction or at least afford him the means of immediate redress if any 
such was attempted. E 


The report submitted by Trevelyan was referred to the Board of» 
Customs by "Mr. Secretary Prinsep for observation and comment. The 
report was thoroughly examined and a letter to Sir Metcalfe, Vice-President 
in Council, was written on 17th October, 1832, by G. Chester and H. Sargent 
of the Board of Customs. “That great vexation to the people", it was 
written in that letter, “is occasioned by the. power ‘indiscriminately 
assumed by, if not by law vested in, all the native officers of our custom: 
house chokeys of detaining boat with a view to the examination of their. 
contents is unquestionably’ true. It is also clearly a primary duty of the 
Government so to adjust their checks against evasion of the duties through . 
these chokeys as to render them as little burthensome as possible 
to the fair trader and trayeller. The only question then seems sto be : 
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6 Ibid. . 
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how far the exercise of a power, which is then acknowledged to be 
the great source of abuse can be reduced or taken away without at the 
same time impairing the revenue derived from our internal duties.” 
The Board remarked that the measures proposed by Trevelyan were not 
well-conceived ; and they would not afford ample relief from the evil 
complairied of to the people. It was also remarked that they could not 
be adopted to the extent proposed, without having’ “the, immediate effect 
of greatly reducing the revenue: Chester and Sargent observed in their i 
lengthy letter that the establishment of chokeys ali "with the right of 
e stoppage and search was an unavoidable requirement of the system" “under 
which Transit and Town Duties were collected. If the revenue was t6 be 
collected, chokeys minus the power of detention and examination would 
be a complete farce. “Ii must be evident," they asserted, “that a tax 
levied on the transit of goods, though intended only to bear on articles 
of commerce and the general merchant, can be enforced only by: a 
unfform unsparing examination of all boats or other means of conveyance ; 
for if any were exempt, the ingenuity of the speculator would soon lead, 
him to assume the appearance of a privileged conveyance but travellers’ 
are to the merchant in the proportion of at least ten to one. It seems ` 
therefore to be a necessary: consequence that the ten. must be 
inconvenienced in order that the one may not escape this is the real 
2m source of the whole evil now so strongly represented. No one can be 
"More sensible than ourselves of its existence and of its extent; but oo 
long as Government impose on us the management of the impost, we 
would ill perform our duty where we, for the sake of the good word of 
ten, to relax our security that the eleventh shall not find the means’ “of 
evasion by assimilating himself and his conveyance to that usual with 
the traveller.” l SCH 
But the Board admitted the necessity of minimising the evils and 
accordingly submitted their own proposals. First, the evil might be , 
nitigated by at once withdrawing the privilege of stopping boats from 
aM but certain chokeys to be specified and a list of them should be 
published. Secondly, the occasions of the detention would be diminished 
by confining the examination and endorsement to the outer chokey with 
notice to the Collector. Thirdly, the chokey officers stationed at ferries 
and cross routes should be restricted from interfering at all with navigation 
or with the riverborne commerce, unless goods should be loaded or put 
on board at their ghats. ‘The full adoption of this plan”, they hoped, 
“will probably enable Government to effect a saving in the establishments 
` of some of the river chokeys, but much judgement and discretion will 
Rgs be necessary in making out the lists. of those chokeys which are to be 
retained with the power of examination, with reference especially to 
intermediate marts and to the condition of the western salt trade, which 
is bd far the most fruitful source of revenue in the western territory.” 
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The Board, at the same time, propos ed that a special officer should be 
appointed for the consistent execution of the new arrangement. This 
officer should be directed to proceed down the river and enquire into the 
circumstances of each chokey. These . suggestions were carried into 
effect in the provinces west.of Allahabad. Seven stations on the Jumna 
and six on the Ganges were fixed by the Governor-General, at. which 
boats were*ligble to stoppage and. Search. As regards the navigation 
, on the Ganges below ‘Allahabad, the Board was again directed on 6th 
^ November, 1832, tö prdsecute enquiries with a view to the limitation 
of the number of search cliokeys on the Ganges and other rivers of Bengal 
and Bihar." . However, in their letter. of 5th Henn 1833, the Government 
gave the following instructions : .— a 


"Paragraph 4. In determining the places at vidi boats shall 
hereafter be stopped below Allahabad, it will not be necessary to lay 
doen as an invariable rule (A), that they should be stopped at he 

- čotamencement and end of each separate custom jurisdiction, (B) in some 
cases, as for instance, in the Gazeepur and Benares districts, where there 
are no intermediate chokeys, this rule it is conceived, would multiply 
the impediments to the navigation to an extent much beyond those which 
exist at present: and it is by no means clear what circumstances are 

Supposed by the Board to render it of peculiar importance, that boats 
sin transit should be stopped and examined at the two extreme limite, ` 
(O) of each custom house jurisdiction, more than at any other place. 


“Paragraph 5. The object of the custom restrictions under the 
present system is to lay the transit trade of the country under contribution, 
< whatever its direction may be ; and in applying our checks to this purpose, 
it i obvious that we must be guided entirely by local considerations. 
The salt trade which crosses the line of the Jumna Bom west to east, 
„areguires that preventive establishments should be kept up at as many 
places as it can be conveyed across the river that is at every ford and 
ferry ; while the river-borne commerce, which follows the line of the 
Jumna, need only be stopped at such intervals às will prevent any 
considerable transit trade from being carried on in the intermediate spaces 
without paying duty. If this purpose is sufficiently answered by detaining 
boats at the Sudder Custom Houses (D) it would of course be improper 
to lay any additional restrictions on the freedom of the navigation ; 
and if not, such additional stations should be fixed on for stopping and 


examining boats as the existing routes of trade, and the situations of its . 


entrepots may suggest; but unless recommended by either of these 
considerations, there is nothing -ip the extreme limits of the jurisdiction 
of each custom house, which makes them a more desirable (E) situation 
for intercepting the trade of the country than any other. ` se 


“Paragraph 6. It must not be forgotton that river-borne trade is 


“Ae Pak 
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almost invariably "bound for some principal mart, where it will be subject 
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to examination by our custom house officers; that the distance between 
any two sudder custom houses is generally so small (F) as not to admit 
of any important trade being carried on, upon the intervening portion 
Of the river, without passing either one or the other of them ; and lastly, 
that the operation of loading and unloading the cargoes of boats is not 
such as is usually resorted to by smugglers, particularly as they would 
have to do it in.defiance of' the custom house officers, who are hot 
stationed to guard the fords and ferries of the rivers; and ster all, the 
only advantage which they eould derive from the “transaction would ` 
be the transport of their goods free of duty on that limited portion of -the 
river, which intervenes between two sudder custom houses.” 


In their letter of 11th March 1833;:the Board of Customs put forward 
their recommendations aftor a minuté examination of the different points 
of instructions given by the Governor-General. As to the first one, the 
Board conceived it to be essential to the interests of the revenue that 
this should be laid down as an invariable rule, (B). The Board did, Bot 
clearly apprehend the argument of Government. When there were Ho: ` 


:intermediate chokeys between two custom stations, the impediments . 


to the navigation could not be multiplied by a mere maintenance of the 
present principle of search. The Board could not also discover what 
additional impediments the principle of stopping boats at the commence- 
ment and end of each jurisdiction was likely to throw in the way of 


«mcommerce. In the case of point OC, the Board apprehended some 


EN 


erroneous impression on the part of the Government with respect to the 
“Custom House jurisdiction". Government perhaps inferred that where 
a custom house was established, its jurisdiction extended over.the district 
of that name. But that was not the case. Its jurisdiction extended. 
nowhere beyond the boundaries of the belt of chokeys drawn round the 
town, for the protection of revenue derived from transit duties. As 
regards point D, the Board did not dispute this position. They only 
apprehended that the purpose referred to in that point. would not be 
sufficiently answered by detaining boats at the sudder custom houses. 
On the point E, no separate explanation was offered. Lastly, (F), the 
Board were unable to concur in the assumption that the distances 
between two sudder custom houses were .generally so small as assumed 
by the Government. 


Though the Board did not agree with the view that inland commerce 
had declined due to the obstructions along the principal routes of 
commerce, it was asserted that utmost exertion should be made to remove 
those which did really exist. According to the Board, some of the chokeys 
then empowered to search boats in passing, "might be converted into 
chokeys for the prevention of loading or unloading goods not protected 
by rewannah. Other search chokeys again might be moved nearer to the 
sudder station, and some perhaps altogether abolished. The number of 
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custom house chokeys where boats were liable to stoppage and between 
Patna and Caleutta, was accordingly reduced to 15 as mentioned in 
Trevelyan Report upon the Inland Customs and Town Duties in the 
Bengal Presidency. In spite of the reduction in the number of chokeys, 
in actual practice, the obstruction to the river-borne trade along the 
Ganges and the Jumna was not considerably diminished. 


While the Board of Customs and, the Government were engaged ina" 
. paper warfare, ‘the internal commerce of the country was crying for, 
`. redress. If is a wonder that the trade along the Ganges and the Jumna - 
was not totally paralysed. "The immediate result of the obstructions to* e 
\ this trade was that small traders were being elbowed out of it and 
smuggling by organised gangs became a usual practice. In his evidence 
before the Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India Company, 
' 1832 Holt Mackenzie said : 


“I think they must do so in a considerable degree ; for small œ 
capitals can hardly pay their way througb the eustom houses 
e they will meet if moving to any considerable distance. The ^4 
great highway of Caleutta for many hundred miles is the rivor 
. Ganges ; and along that river the custom house posts are chiefly 
stationed. Now, from the central district of Allahabad there ' 
are 8 custom houses including that station and Calcutta and to 
each custom house there are several posts attached, at each of ` wem 
which the goods of the merchant are liable to detention and 
goarch. So, all goods making use of that great channel ` 
_ of inland communication, especially those belonging to petty 
a merchants are ‘subject doubtless to a very considerable tax 
`. in the shape of bribery, delay and annoyance.” 


Charles Trevelyan also observed in his Report. on Inland Customs : 
“Persons in moderate circumstances ‘cannot enter into it, because the 
‘custom system: entails upon them expenses which are beyond their means 

and renders, the inland trade precarious and slow in its returns instead * 

of quick’ and sure ; and all are deferred by the: intricacy of the law.. 

The result is that the inland trade of the Presidency is a virtual ME 

in the hands of à comparatively few rich merchants.”7 What the Board 

of Customs and the Government failed to realise was that the root 

of all evils lay in. the principle of taxing- general inland trade. 

So long as duties were levied on the internal transit trade, they were 
bound to hinder the traffic along the principal routes* of commerce , .* 
including those two great streams of the country. Thus, these 
obstructions were done away with-only when the internal Transit Duty 
System was abolished in 1836 in the Bengal Presidency. : 


zat. 


1 Trevelyan Report, p. 72. | i P x 
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INTRODUCTION ` i 


In the history of the British Empire, the extension of the Parliamentary 
government and the Commonwealth principle to- the non-white. colonies, 
peoples of different races, cultures and nationalities raised baffling prob- 
dems. In this context the Montagu Declaration of August, 1917, and 
the Government of India Act, 1919, constitute important landmarks. 
The Montagu Declaration. defined for the first time the goal of British 
policy in India as the gradual development of parliamentary government 
and the Act of 1919 introduced a limited measure of parliamentary govern” 
ment in the Provinces. The purpose of this paper is to show that these 
decisions were taken in unusual circumstances and that the bulk of the 
Conservatives acquiesced in the decisions at the time partly because ,of 
tm exaltation of feeling generated by war and mainly because of the fact 
that the existence of a Coalition Government with the Conservative Party 
as a major partner in it made it difficult for them to oppose the decisions, 
and that when in July, 1920, the Dyer incident provided them with a 
chance, they rose in open revolt against the Government's India policy. 

It may be noted that before the Act of 1919 the principle on which 
the British. Administration in India was based was one of constitutional 
autocracy, that is, both authority and responsibility for the governance 
in India were vested in the King-in-Parliament, and exercised through 
the 'agency of the Secretary of State for India in Council in London, the 
Governor-General-in-Council in Delhi, and the Governor-in-Council in 
different Provinces. The association of Indians with the administration 
was intended to acquaint the rulers with the opinion of the ruled, and not 
to establish responsible government on the British or Dominion model.' 

d * See for controversies in the British Conservative Party on the Indian Problem in the thirties; 
the writer's papers, " Tle British Conservative Party and the Indian Problem, 1929-1934," this 

"s Review, Vol. 171, No. 1 (April, 1964), 55-71 ; * Decision-making and Power in the British Con- 
‘egervative Party: A case study of the Indian Problem, 1929-34,” Political Studies, Journal of 
GN. K. Political Studies Association, Vol. 13, No, 2 (June, 1965), 198-212 and ' Pressure and 
`" Privilege : The Manchester Chamber of Commerce and the Indian Problem, 1924-1934 ; Par- 
liamentary Affix, Vol. 18, No. 2 (1965), 201-215. 

1 For ag account of the constitutional development in India since 1861, see A. B. Keith, 
A Constitutional History of India, 1600-1935 (1936), 163-236 Sir Reginald. ]Coupland, de 


Problem, Part 1 : 1833-1935 (1942), 18-43; The SH History of British Empire, Vol. V 
The Indian Empire, chapters XI, XII, XVI, "XXXI, XXXIII 
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There was more than one reason for the fundamental change initiated 
by the Government of India Act, 1919. India, to begin with, took full 
. partin the war by the side of the other peoples of the British Empire. eShe 
-.sent one million men to the battlefields. . Over £146 million were voted 
` from the revenues of British India towards the cost of the war, and the 
Princes and other wealthy Indians made generous gifts to the Government. 
Britain along with her allies were fighting to defend the twofold cause of 
i ational freedom and “democracy from the assault of German militarism. 
5 1 both counts some new response was needed to the appeals of Indian 
nationalism ; ; and by 1916 the Government of India had begun to pres? | 
the British Government, déspite the urgent preoccupation of the war, 
to consider yet anothér advance. in Indian policy. At the end of 1916, 
the concordat between the Congress and the League enhanced the strength 
of Indian nationalism.* Just at that time Lloyd George succeeded Asguith 
as Prime Minister, and it was his powerful War Cabinet which found «itself 
-Gofifronted with the Indian problem. 


: Both the August Declaration and the Government of India Act were 
settled by Lloyd George's War Cabinet and by Edwin Montagu, the 
Secretary of State for India. The Conservatives who, as members of the 

. War Cabinet, had a direct hand in them were Bonar Law, Austen Cham- 
beilain, Curzon, Milner, Balfour, and Carson. Carson resigned in Januagy, 
1918., Austen Chamberlain replaced Milner in April, 1918. The War 

p Cábinet was wound up at the end of October, 1919, and the first peace- 

time Cabinet met on November 3, 1919. The new Cabinet thus inherited 
the "measure ; and there was at this stage hardly scope for further dis- 

KE on the Bill for the Bill had already emerged as an agreed measure 

: Drop a Joint Select Committee of both Houses. "Those members of the 

Government, -other than the Cabinet members, who had misgivings about 
the Àct had no chance of raising their objections. There was one ex- 
ception to this. Birkenhead, as Lord Chancellor, persistently opposed 
"the measūre.*- The bulk of the Conservatives acquiesced in the Act; 
the public opposition came from a section of retired officials and merchants 
with direct investments in India, and from a handful of Conservative 
die-hards. But when the Conservatives found that the Act did not bring 
about any immediate solution of the Indian problem, they rose in. open 
revolt against the Coalition Government's India policy. The occasion | 





> 1 East India (Constitutional Reforms) : Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, Cd. 9109. 
"wait (hereinafter referred to as Montagu-Chelmsford Report) Part I, Chapter. I: Recent 
events in India, 8-24. . 


', 2 Churchill, W. S., Indian Speeckes ind an Introduction (1931), 5-7. kd 
3 Lord Birkenhead, Lord Birkenhead: The last Phase, vol. II (1935), 245. 
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was provided by the Dyer incident. In fact, this was the first major 
revolt of the Conservatives against Lloyd George’s Coalition. 


11. MONTAGU'S APPOINTMENT AS SECRETARY OF STATE FOR ÍNDIA 


If àny one man could be said to m bec the author of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, it was undoubtedly Edwin Montagu, the Secretary 
of State for India. Montagu's énthüsiasm for the,reform ‘of the Indian ` 
administration was already well known. He had been a reforming Under 
«Sečretary of State for India, 1910-14, and he claimed subsequently that 
the one objective he had kept before him was the refotm of the Indian 
administration, the introduction of a step towards self-government for 
India. He believed the only imperialism that was worth" having was a 
trusteeship intended to develop the ‘country into a partnership in the 
Commonwealth. It was generally recognised that Montagu’s Jewish 
background made him personaliy sympathetic to Indians and saved him 
from the sense of colour bar in his personal relations with them.” Montagu d 
appointment in the reconstructed Ministry of Lioyd George on July 17, 
1917, was sensational? and drew protests from The Times and the Cón- 
servative back-benchers. For on July 12, only a few days before, he had 
made a violent attack upon the Indian administration, whose ineptitude 
Mfd been revealed in the Report of the Royal Commission on the Meso- 
potamia campaign'—a report that led Austen Chamberlain, the Secretary 
of State for India, to resign. Montagu stressed the need for a declaration 
of British objectives in India, for the immediate introduction of an instal- 
ment of reforms, and for giving the Indian Legislative SERIE growing 
control’ over the Executive." Ee 





Lloyd George had a high opinion of Montagu’s * gifis of resourcé “and 
inagis > and thought that he would be of service in the prosecution 
of, war Pre-occupied with the direction of the war, Lloyd George yas 
conscious of the important contributions that India was making to "the 
war effort and of the necessity of reforms in the Indian administration 
to induce her to intensify her war effort. He himself made an appeal 
to the Indians for increased support for the war and an intensified pro- 
gramme of recruitment.’ A radical in more than one respect, he was not 
precluded from making a new and bold approach in Indian affairs by 


.; any deep-seated prejudices, 


1 The Times, December 9, 1919. H UY 
2 Edwin Montagu, Indian Diary (1930). 

3 Lord Sydenham, My Working Life, 363. 

4 Repart of the Royal Commission on Mesopotamia Canpaign, Cd. 3610 (1917). 
595 H.C. (July 12, 1917), 2199-2210. 

6 D. Lloyd George, War Memoirs (1934), ili, 1067. 

7 Edwin Montagu, An Indian Diary, 352. 
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Lloyd George appointed Montagu in July, 1917, when he also 
brought in Winston Churchill. Because he was conscious of the oppo- 
sition that these appointments might arouse in Unionist quarters, leloyd 
George took care not to make his intention known to any Unionists except 
for Bonar Law and Milner, and to present the others with a fait aceompli.'. 
It seems that both Bonar Law and Milner acquiesced in Montagu’s appoint- 
ment, and they. must have been aware of the far-reaching consequences 
that Montagu's appointment might have on Indian policy. It appears” 
that Curzon, whose views about Indian affairs are well known, would 
have raised strong objections to Montag’ s appointment if he had been - -giyen 
: ‘the opportunity. : 

Conservatives, who were like Curzon members of the Coalition Govern- 
ment, were precluded by constitutional niceties and decorum from giving ` 
any public expression to their indignation. But neither The Times nor 
the rank and file of the Party were under any such obligation. The Times 

* immediately protested against Montagu's appointment.* A deputation 
S consisting of 40 members of the Conservative Business Committee—a 
.committee of the Conservative back-benchers—met Bonar Law in order 
to express their concern over ministerial appointments, and to demand 
a declaration from the British and Indian Governments of their, non- 
association with Montagu's speech on the Mesopotamia debate? ` ew 


.  Bonar Law explained that Lloyd George, as the Prime Minister, had 
"the tight to select his colleagues and it was not possible for him to object 
: to what Lloyd George- did. Secondly, the appointments having been 
„made i it clearly became a question of confidence in the Government. Bonar 
* Law «could siot accede to the other demand of the deputation that he would 
«seg that the Government made it clear that it did not associate itself with l 
Montagu's speech on the Mesopotamia debate. He assured, however, 
them that no changes in the Indian Constitution would be made during 
“the war and” that the members of the Government understood amongst 
Ic that they were not in any way associated with Montagu’s 
> speech. The din which attended Churchill’s appointment tended, any- 
` how, to drown the objections which were made to that of Montagu.’ 


1 Addison, C., Politics from Within, ii, 157-158. 
2 The Times, July 18, 1917. e 


3 W. A. S. Hewins, The Apologia of an Imperialist : Forty Years of Empire Policy, ii, 152-156. 

y The Unionist Business Committee was set up in January, 1915. Hewins claims that it included 
7 * most of the Conservative members not at the front’. Its object was to organise the critical 
and constructive forces of the back-benchers ; it concentrated mainly on economic issues of 

. the war and kept aloof from politics. Hewins, Ibid, 7-12. 


4 Hewins, op. cit., 152-156. , $ 
5 Frank Owen, Temptuous Journey, 416 ; see The Spectator, July 21, 1917. 
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Il. AUGUST DECLARATION OF 1917 


The first steps towards the Government of India Act, 1919, had been 
taken before Montagu succeeded Austen Chamberlain as Secretary of 
State for India. In May, 1917, Chamberlain invited the attention of his 
colleagues to the very serious problems with which the Government of 
India were faced anti requested a decision as to the action to be taken. 
* It is not too much to say,” he wrote, “ that upon 4 right décision at this 
critical time’ depends the pe and contentment of India for years and 
perhaps generations to come.’ 

The generally accepted view was that political concessions were due 
as a reward for the part played by India in the war. Curzon, who took 
a prominent part in the discussions, asserted that the Indian soldiers were 
the last people in the world to hanker after political concessions ; the 
truc geward for such services in pari materia was the grant of Commissions 
in the army to Indian officers. Curzon also did not think that one of, 
those milestones had been reached at which constitutional reform could” 
be said to be the legitimate outcome of acquired experience, or to be 
overdue. But the need to make ‘ concessions to India’ arose "because 
of the free talk about liberty, democracy, nationality and self-government 
which have become the common shibboleths of the Allies, and because we 
SÉ expected to translate into practice in our own domestic household 
the sentiments which we have so enthusiastically preached."? 

It was generally agreed that, in some form or other, a statement y 
the Government to the effect that self-government within the British ` 
Empire was the goal at which they aimed, was desirable ; it being ee 
understood that it was under British guidance that this end. must'be pursued ` 
and could alone be achieved, and that there was no intention to weaken 
the essential safeguards of British justice and power. l l 

„One of the members of the Cabinet, whose name was not disclosed, 
did not think that it would be wise to use the expression ‘ selftgovernment ' 
in any formula which might be devised. He objected not to the setting 
up in India of a system under which that country would be more and more 
governed by Indians, but to the use of the term * self-government’, which ` 
seemed to him to have a precise technical meaning, namely, a Parlia- 

 mentary system of Government on a democratic basis. And he thought 
that to graft such a system upon the ancient and unchanging social system ' 
of the East would be to produce & hybrid which would almost certainly 
be worthless and probably dangerous: | 


i Lord Ronaldshay, The Life of Lord Curzon (1928), iii, 162. i 


vm id de RES by Lord Curzon for the War Cabinet in June, 1917, as cited in Lord Ronaldshay, 


4 Lord Ronaldshay, op. cit., 165. 
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Apparently at this time the Government of India was not prepared 
to go further than an increase in the representative character and powers 
of the municipal councils and district boards. But this suggestion® did 
not meet with the approval of Austen Chamberlain. He pointed out 
that to increase the number of elected members of a legislative body, 
without giving at the same time any real control in, any department of 
government, „would merely increasg the number of irresponsible critics 
and would not affect ùny real advance in the direction of self-government. 
He thought that a scheme must be devised under which authority „and 
responsibility would be conferred on members of the Legislature, and he 
proposed the appointment of a small commission to consider the test 
means by which this could be done. 

As to a formula for the purpose of making the policy of the Govern- 
ment known, he did not think it possible to be more precise than to avow 
an intention to foster the gradual development of free institutions” with 
a view to self-government. 

The Cabinet's pre-occupation with the war inevitably delayed the 
decision of the question. While the discussions were going on between 
the Indian Government, the Indian Office in London, and the Cabinet, 
Austen Chamberlain resigned his office. Edwin Montagu, who succeeded 
him. in July, 1917, in the reconstructed Coalition Government, submitigd 
to the Cabinet a formula substantially the same as that suggested by his 
predecessor— the gradual development of free institutions with a view 
to ultimate self-government within the Empire’. In place of a Com- 
mission, he suggested in accordance with an invitation issued by the 
Governor-General to Chamberlain, and now extended to himself, that 
he should proceed to India at the head of a small committee to investigate 
matters on the spot.’ ua 

The word ‘ self-government’ in the formula drawn up by Montagu 
left open the question of the type of free institutions to be set up. But 
this formula did not satisfy Curzon and on the eve of its publication he 
redrafted it as follows : 


“ The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Govern- 
ment of India are in complete accord, is that of the increasing asso- 
ciation of Indians in every branch of the Administration, and the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions,, with a view to 
progressive realisation of peepee government in India as an inte- 
gral part of the British Empire,”* 

This formula with some additions was adopted by the Cabinet and 


1 Lord Ronaldshay, op. cit., 167. 
2 Ronaldshay, op. cit., 167. 
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was communicated by Montagu in the House of Commons on August 20, 
1917. The other important paris of the announcement are given below : 
e 


“ I would add that progress in this policy can only be achieved by 
successive stages. The British Government and the Government of 
India, on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and the advance- 
ment of the Indián peoples, must be the judges of the time and measure 
of each advance, and they must bé guided by the co-operation received 
from those upon whom new opportunities of service. will thus be con- 

e ‘ferred and by the extent to which it is found that confidence can be 
reposed in their sense of responsibility.’ 


There was no novelty in the first part of the two-fold policy set out 
in the announcement. The appointment of Indians to official posts had 
been foreshadowed as long ago as 1833, although too little had been done 
to make the intention good in the intervening period. The novelty of 
the announcement lay in the second part of it ; for this was, in the first 


we 


place, the first time that the goal of British policy had been officially defined ` 


and in the second place the proposed method of attaining it was indicated. 
On the surface the words ‘ responsible government’ are indefinite and 
vague, and open to different constructions. In fact, Curzon himself 
inserted these words in the belief that they had rather a vague and loose 
meaning and would not involve a commitment to any specific constitutional 
system, and felt that his formula was.much ‘ safer and certainly nearer’ 
to his point of view than the words favoured by Chamberlain and Montagu.? 
But read against the background of constitutional history in Great Britain 
or in the white colonits, the words * responsible government * could only 
mean that the Government was to be responsible in the usual British sense. 
Responsible Government meant parliamentary or cabinet government 
such as had been gradually established in England after the glorious Revo- 
lution of 1688. Responsible government had also been the watch-word 
of reform in Canada in Durham's day. So interpreted, the Declaration 
may be held to have represented a revolution in principle. And it there- 


fore seems surprising that neither in the House of Commons nor in the : 


House of Lords was there a debate on this significant declaration. Neither 
the Conservative back-benchers nor the retired officials raised their voices 
in alarm and protest. The reason for this complete absence of contro- 
versy scems to be that the Declaration was not taken by them to represent 
any departure from the established British policy. The knowledge that 
Curzon was'its SE may well have contributed to this misunderstadning. 


197 H. C. (August 20, 1917) col. 1695-1696. 
2 See Curzon's letters to Austen Chamberlain, dated Get 25, 1917, and his letters to Irwin, 


dated October 17, 1917, as cited in Ronaldshay, op. cit., 168. 
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IV. MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD REPORT 


But Montagu had no doubt on that score. As foreshadowed ir? the 
Declaration, he went to India at the head of a small committee and re- 
turned in the spring of 1918. He succeeded in having his way with the 
Governor-General, Lord Chelmsford. ‘The Report on Indian Consti- 
tutional Reforms,’ which was published at mid-summer by him and Chelms- 
ford, was essentially" an expression of Montagu’s own personality. It 
was dominated by a complete belief in the necessity of applying to India 
the institutions of British democracy. M 


Montagu and. Chelmsford in their Report? did not try either to avoid 
or to minimise the difficulties of introducing responsible government in 
India. But they did deny that the difficulties were insuperable, if only . 
Indians could be inspired, by a new sense of political obligation and by 
a new faith in the future of their country, to confront and grapple with 
them themselves? In its essence, in fact, the Report was a declaration 
of faith in the philosophy of Liberalism: ‘the character of political 
institutions reacts upon the character of the people. This fact, that the 
exercise of responsibilities calls forth the capacity for it, is the best ground 
for confidence in the working of self-government in India.... Our reason 
is the faith that is in us.’ ee, 

Montagu acknowledged the backwardness of the vast majority of the 
Indian people, and the fact that political interest was confined to the 
educated minority in towns who had not shown much interest in the 
problems of the countryside. While stressing the obvious need of a far 
wider system of popular education, Montagu did not propose to await 

.the result of a process necessarily costly and protracted. The villagers 
must learn to stand on their own feet and use their votes to protect their 
rights. And to that end, indirect election to the Provincial Legislative 
Councils must give place to direct election on as wide a franchise as might 
prove practicable.* 


The Report also drew attention to the essentially undemocratic character 
of the Hindu caste-system. It pointed out that so long as such sectional 
interests were paramount, * any form of self-government to which India 
can attain must be limited and unreal at best” The Report also referred 
to the great.difficulty created by the differences between the Hindus and 
Moslems. It did not approve of separate electorate : ‘ Division by creeds 

1 Edwin Montagu, Indian Diary. ; ` 

2 East India (Constitutional Reforms): Report on Indian Constitutional Reform Cd. 9109, 
(engon, 0 ue EE is Rereinafter referred to as Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 


4 Ibid, 109, 4-5, 119-120. 
5 Montagu-Chelmsford Report, 110-125. 
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and classes means the creation of political camps organised against each 
other, and teaches men to think as partisans and not as citizens ; and it 
is difficult to see how the change from this system to national representation 
is ever to occur.’ Yet to maintain the existing system until conditions 
altered was a practical necessity. The Report, however, refused to extend 
the privileges conceded to the Moslems to any other community "with 
the one exception of Sikhs, who, though * a distinct and important people, 
were everywhere in a minority and had hitherto been virtually unrepre- 
sented.”! 


Apart from justifying the Declaration, Montagu and Chelmsford had 
to determine the * substantial steps ° to be taken in the execution of their 
policy. Here they faced the difficult problem of making responsible govern- 
ment at once real and progressive. The problem was eventually solved 
by æ scheme, which came to be known as dyarchy, ie., by dividing the 
field of government. Certain subjects of administration in each Province 
should be * transferred’ to the control of ‘ Ministers’ chosen from and 
responsible to, the majority in the Legislative Councils, and on those 
subjects the Governor would normally ‘ act on their advice” The other 
subjects were to be "reserved " to the control of the Governor and his 
Gaccutive Council, whose members would still be officials and, though 
discussing their policy with the Legislative Council, would be responsible 
not to it but, as before, to the Secretary of State. To safeguard the dis- 
charge of his duties in the ‘ reserved’ field the Governor was to be em- 
powered to enact any Bill, including a money bill, over the head of the 
Legislative Council if he should ‘ certify ^ that it was essential; but all 
such measures would be subject to prior approval by the British Govern- 
ment except in a state of emergency, when they would be subject only to 
subsequent disallowance. 


At the end of ten years a Commission should be appointed, with direct 
authority from Parliament, to examine the working of the system and to 
' advise as to whether the time had come for complete responsible govern- 
ment in any Province or Provinces or whether some subjects now ‘ reserved ’ 
should be transferred or, if matters had gone badly, the reverse. Similar 
inquiries should be made thereafter at intervals of twelve years. 


The Report considered it premature to introduce responsible govern- 
ment at the centre until it had been tried and tested in the Provinces. It 
referred agáin and again to the need of developing a real consciousness 
of Indian nationhood as the first condition of national self-government. 


1 Montagu-Chelmsford Report : 124-127 ; 185-190. 
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It recommended, however, the concession of a wide measure of represen- 
tative government.' i 

Finally Montagu stressed that the process of self-government in fndia 

would never entail the dissolution of India's imperial partnership : 

* Further we have every reason to hope that as the result*of this 
process, India's connexion with the Empire will be confirmed by the 
wishes of*her people. The experience of a century of experiments 
within the Empire goes all in one direction. As power is given to 
the people of a province or of a Dominion to manage their own leca] 
affairs, their attachment becomes the stronger to the Empire which 
comprehends them all in a common bond of union. The existe nce 
of national feeling, or the love of and pride in a national culture need 
not conflict with, and may indeed strengthen, the sense of membership 
in a wider commonwealth. The obstacles to a growth in India of 
this sense of partnership in the Empire are obvious enough. Differences 
of race, religion, past history, and civilization have to be overcome. 
But the Empire which includes the French of Canada and the Dutch 
of South Africa—to go no further—cannot in any sense be based on 
ties of race alone. It must depend on a common realization of the ends 
for which the Empire exists, the maintenance of peace and order over 
wide spaces of territory, the maintenance of freedom and the deme 
lopment of the culture of each national entity of which the Empire is 
composed. These are aims which appeal to the people of India, and 

'jn proportion as self-government develops patriotism in India we may 
hope to see the growth of a conscious feeling of organic unity with 
the Empire as a whole.”” | MN 
The Government of India Act, 1919, embodied the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report in all its essentials. The Declaration of 1917, which defined British 
policy as-the development of responsible self-government was reproduced 
almost in identical terms in its Preamble. The recommendation that 
Parliament should make an inquiry into the working of the reforms at the 
end of ten years was also inserted in the Act. The Joint Select Committee 
which considered the Montagu-Chelmsford Report recommended the 
grant of fiscal autonomy to India. Nothing was more likely to endanger 
the good relations between India and Great Britain than a belief that 
India’s fiscal policy was dictated from Whitehall in the interests of trade. 
of Great Britain. India should have the same liberty to consider her 

1 Montagu-Chelmsford Report, 108-109 ; «244-245 ; 248-259. 5 

The Report proposed that the Central Legislative Council, which in 1918 was still only a 

relatively small body of 67, of whom 35 were officials, 5 nominated non-officials, and 27 elected 

members, should be replaced by a Dal dress legislature of two houses, the Council of*State „and 
the Indian Legislative Assembly, in both of which the great majority of members would be 


elected. 
2 Montagu-Chelmsford Report, 139. 
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interests as Great Britain and other White Dominions. The Secretary 
of State should therefore as far as possible avoid interference on this subject 
whef the Government of India and its Legislature were in agreement, 
and that his intervention should be limited to safeguarding * the inter- 
national obligations of the Empire or any fiscal arrangements to which 
his Majesty's Government was a party.” 

When the scheme devised by Montagu was seep to anfount to the 
introduction of parliamentary government in India and * of almost complete 
proyincial autonomy, Curzon expressed astonishment and  dismay.' 
Montagu, shocked and surprised, reminded him that all that he had done 
was to carry out ‘ loyally’ the changes contemplated by the Declaration 
of 1917. Austen Chamberlain took a similar view of the Report. He 
agreed with Curzon as to the magnitude of the changes proposed, but 
he pointed out that the source of these changes was not the Report but 
the Declaration itself. But no amount of argument served to shake 
Curzon's hostility towards the Report. He agreed reluctantly to its 
publication, but only on condition that it was made clear that the Cabinet 
were in no way committed to its contents. He even threatened to. break 
away from the Government in order to offer public opposition to it. But 
what seems to have prevented him was his sense of responsibility as the 
aythor of the Declaration itself.” 

The Cabinet decided in February, 1919, to appoint a Cabinet Com- 
mittee to prepare the Bill. Montagu tried unsuccessfully to secure Curzon's 
participation in the Committee by abandoning the idea of asking the 
Cabinet to assent to the principles on which the Committee should work 
and by making the Committee * free to discard or modify anything in the 
Reform Scheme’.* Curzon remained throughout a reluctant supporter 
of the Bill. As leader of the House of Lords, he had to Speak on several 
occasions on the Bill. He generally confined himself to the defence of 
the procedure adopted by the Government. On the merits of ‘the scheme 
he said little, and that little could scarcely have been gratifying to the 
supporters. He described the reforms as ' daring,’ a ‘rash experiment’ 
and made it clear that he did not think that India would be better governed 
under the new dispensation than it had been in the past. But he recognised - 


that the ideals of nationalism and self-determinatioh now made a 


1 See the Report of the Joint Select Committee on the Government of India Bill (203), 1919, 
p. 11. See also the Report of the Indian Statutory Commission—Vol. 1, Cmd. 3568 (1930), pp. 
243-245, 9356-357 ; The Times, Dec. 6, 1919 


2 See the note written for the Cabinet, June 3, 1918, as cited in Lord Ronaldshay, The Life 
of Lord Curzon, iii, 169. 


. 
3 See the letter from Montagu to Lord Curzon, June 6, 1918, as cited in Ronaldshay, `Zbid, 


170. i 
4 Ibid, 140. 


5 Ibid, 170-174 ; see particularly Curzon’s letter to Edwin Montagu on. July 25, as cited in 
Ibid, 171-173. 


6 Ronaldshay, The Life of Lord Curzon, iii, 174-175, 
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strong appeal, and the peoples of countries such as India preferred to be 
governed less well by themselves than to be governed superbly by another 
race.! : .c 
Nearly every provincial government condemned dyarchy ; they appre- 
hended that it would operate with the maximum of friction and inefficiency. 
And the Governors of five provinces submitted an alternative proposal 
in January, 1919. They maintained that the Report had  over-stressed 
the doctrine of responsibility, and that it would be more appropriate to 
emphasise the need for increased association of Indians with the govgrn- 
ment. They suggested that the executive councils should be constituted; 
in equal numbers, of officials and of Indians elected by the elected members 
of the Council, and that the Government should remain unitary, the 
Governor allocating portfolios and exercising the right to decide on his 
owh discretion after hearing advice. Further advance would take the 
form of increasing the number of Indians in the Council, giving them 
increased functions and surrendering the right of over-ruling the Council. 
But this plan had the defect that it could hardly be deemed to lead to 
responsible government. It should be noted that two Governors, Lord . 
Ronaldshay and Sir E. A. Gait, felt that to reject the wider interpretation 
given by the Report would be treated as a breach of faith and they accepted 
it as the most reasonable scheme.* : d 
The Labour Party and the Radicals gave the Report an ecstatic welcome, 
for it was they who boldly conceived the idea of a British Commonwealth 
transcending races and religions, and they threw their weight in favour 
of responsible government in India? The bulk of the Conservatives 
did not share the enthusiasm. of the Labour Party and acquiesced in the 
Report) Apart from a minor intervention by Bonar Law, none of the 
prominent Conservative leaders: other than Austen Chamberlain took 
part in the discussion. 


IV. THE INDO-BRITISH ASSOCIATION ` 


The opposition to the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms came from a 
section of retired officials, a section of British merchants with direct in- 
vestments in India, and a handful of Conservative diehards led by Salisbury, 
Midleton and Selborne. Prominent among the retired officials were 


131 H.L. (Oct. 24, 1918), col. 863-875 ; see also Ronaldshay, Jbid," 176. 
2 Joint Select Committee Report of Government of India Bill, 1919, Evidence (Cd. '203), i; 
116 H.C. (May 22 and June 2, 1919), col. 639, 1161. - > 
3 See Ramsay MacDonald and Col. Wedgewood, 109 H.C. (Aug. 6, 1918), cpl. 1157-1160, 
09-1215. i 
12 4 See Austen Chamberlain, 109 H.C. (Aug. 6, 1918), col. 1199-1209. However the Earl of 
Donoughmore, who went with Mogtagu to India, defended the reforms enthusiastically ; 31 
HLL. (Oct. 24, 1918), col. 862-863. See also Sir J. D. Rees, 109 H.C. (Aug. 6, 1918), col. 1170- 


1179. < 
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Sir John Prescott Hewett, Lord Sydenham, Lord Lansdowne, Sir Francis : 
Younghusband, Sir Charles MacLeod’ and Sir West Ridgeway. The 
- British" merchants were represented by Sir David Yule, Sir James Duncan 
and J. C. Shorrock. The officials and the merchants set up a pressure 
group, the Indo-British Association, to fight the reforms. The few die- 
hards did not formally.join the Association, but worked with it hand 
and glove. te nm pet 

The division of the opponents into officials, merchants and diehards 
is note meant to be a rigid one. There was some overlapping among 
them.; for example, Sydenham may be regarded both as a retired official 
and a diehard. Secondly, it should be noted that the objections were 

raised by British merchants with direct investments in India and not British 
merchants with commercial interests in India. “For example, the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, representing the interests of the Lancashire 
Cotton and Textile industry, did not make any intervention. The British: 
merchants living in India formed a part of the British community in India, 
and were involved in Indian politics. e. 

The story of the Association is the story of public opposition to the 
Reforms. "Not al the members of the Association were Conservatives ; 
a few of them professed to be Liberal. But the "Association directed all 

its forts towards influencing the Conservative leaders and rank and file. 
In this: they were somewhat handicapped by the existence of a Coalition 
Government in which the Conservative Party was a major partner.': For 
example, Curzon, who might have been a natural-leader of the critics;: 
could raise. objections only inside the Cabinet? The Coalition had, 
however, the’ advantage for the opponents of the reforms that it was so 
unpopular that there was always a reservoir of discontent on which they. 
could draw for support.* p E a tē 

The man who conceived the idea of forming-the Indo-British Asso- 
ciation was Sir John Prescott Hewett.* Hewett had been an outstanding 
Indian administrator.from 1877 to 1912. More than any one else, perhaps, 
he gave the Association weight and respectability. Yet his influence was 
limited ; he became a Conservative M.P. only after the 1922 election; 
made no impression in the House of Commons and lost his seat a year 
later. .Moreover, once the reforms had been passed, Hewett carefully 


1 Lord Sydenham, My Working Life, 354 ; "The effect of the Lloyd George of 1916, and 
especially that of 1918, was to involve leading Unionist Peers in. policies of which otherwise 
they would have been formidable opponents.’ * 

2 Sydenham ‘claimed that had. Lord Curzon not been a member of the second Coalition, 
* his authority and oratorial power would have prevented the House of Lords from rejecting 
their motion for the appointment of a Joint Select Committee for the consideration of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report” See Ibid, 369. ` 

3 Ibid, 354, 364. M 
" 4Lord Sydenham, My Working Life, 339, _ 
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avoided doing or saying anything which might stand in the way of the 

experiment. He paid repeated visits to India, and in a letter to The Times, 

March, 8, 1930, he wrote that he had been astounded at the changes Which 

had taken place in the period between his visits and appealed for trust 

. in the Governor-General, Irwin. Although he was critical of some - features 
of the White Paper on which the Government of.-India Act, 1935, was . 
based, he refused to join Churchill and his friends, but favoured federation 
as a prerequisite to the grant of responsibility at the Centre. 

Sydenham, the Chairman of the Association, was its most active and 
vocal member. No sooner had the Declaration of August, 1917, been 
made, than Sydenham met about organising the Indo-British Association. 
By the end of October, an organising committee had been set up with 
Sydenham as the President and with Hewett, Francis Younghusband, 
MacLeod, Shorrock, Yule and Jackson as members. By the beginning 
of December, the organising committee had enlisted the support of some 
others like Sir Armstrong, James Duncan, Sir William Garth, Sir West 
Ridgeway, and the Association was formally constituted.’ 

David Yule, James Duncan* and J. C. Shorrock represented the in- 
terests of British businessmen with direct investments and interests in 
India. J. C. Shorrock claimed to represent ' the British East India mer- 
chants’ and declared that “to the whole mercantile community, Asaglo- _ 
Indian, and Indian, any delegation of the powers of the supreme executive 
government of India to an elective body, particularly powers in financial 
matters, means a state of chaos pure and simple.” A significant passage 
īn Sydenham' s. speech at the Ist Annual General Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation inclines us to think that these commercial interests were heavily 
represented in the Association : E 

“ Tt has been said we are reactionaries, caring only for the interests 
of British Commerce....We stand only for the interests of British 

Commerce in so far as they affect and conduce: to the progress of India 

„asa whole.... " 
Younghusband SS that the Indo-British Association .might be a 
rallying point of the British Community in India, * of all those classes and 
individuals in India who have a real stake and interest in the country.... 
the landed gentry, the leaders of the great trade and industrial enterprises.'* 


1The Times, March 8, 1930. Vo e 

2 See The Times, Dec. 11, 1917. 

* Sir David Y ule*(1858- -1928) was a member of Andrew Yule & Company Ltd., Calcutta, 
Director of the Midland Bank Ltd., Mercantile Bank of India, etc. - Sir James Duncan (diad- 
1926) was the Managing Director of Steel Bros. & Co. Ltd., East India Merchants, Chairman, 
Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., London Board, Deputy Chairman, British and Foreign Marine 
Insurance Co., Ltd., London Board. 

3&4 Indo-British Associatién. Interest of India : Minutes of Proceedings oft the 1st. Annual 
General Meeting, July 29, 1918 ; See also The Montagu-Chelmsford Report-on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reform and the future of Indo-British Commerce. 
` § Minutes of the Proceedings of the Indo-British Association, Oct. 30, 1917,-18-20, 
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It should be noted that the usual classification of pressure groups into 
sectional and promotional groups does not appear to be satisfactory in 
this case. The Indo-British Association might be thought as promotional 
but this would obscure the sectional interest in its composition. 

The Spectator threw its whole weight against the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms and gave itg .whole-hearted support to the Indo-British Asso- 
ciation. John St. Loe Strachey, whe took over the paper in 1898 and 
continued to edit it till 1925, came from a family whieh had sent to India 
distinguished administrators since the days of Henry Strachey, Secretary 
to Lord Clive ; he was a nephew of Sir John Strachey, the well-known 
Indian administrator.” N $ 

The Indo-British OT regarded the Report, as one put it, 

a spirit of almost inrelieved gloom.' They accepted .the Dedi LA 
of 1917, but they objected strongly to the Report, for it did not proceed 
‘on Ifnes of evolution but on lines of revolution” They asserted that 
the principle of responsible government was ' opposed to the tradition, 
customs and inherited characteristics of the Indian people.’ „There was 
no universal form of government. Forms of government must depend on 
the people and climate, and democracy was not suitable for hot climates. 
They maintained that India was no nation but * a motley congeries of 
pgaple who had really nothing in common” It was their mission to see 
that India should continue. to progress on Western lines to Western stan- 
dards of life. And this needed the maintenance of law and order. The 
British authority alone could hold in check the powerful forces of reaction 
latent in Indian society. Gradually India would emerge. under British 
guidance ds a nation. But the Report proposed to hand over power 
before there was an Indian nation. And this premature transfer might 

‘postpone ‘self-government.’ Finally, they claimed that the .proposal of 
responsible government was intended to placate the ‘ denationalised in- 
telligentia' and would help them to establish ‘ the narrowest oligarchy 
in the world. The interests of the vast masses of people, who did not 
agitate and. who looked silently to Britain for the protection of uet vin- 
terests, had been ignored by Montagu.’ 

The few diehards, who worked in.close co-operation with the Indo- 
British Association, approached the problem from a different point of 
view. Selborne found it difficult to accept that the ultimate goal of British 


1 Ama Strachey, St. Loe Strachey : His Life and His Paper (1930) ; see also D.N.B., 1922- 
1930 


2 Lord Crewe, 31 H.L. (Aug. 6, 1918), col. 572, 

3 Lord Sydenham, 31 H.C. (Aug. 6, 1918), col. 548-562 ; col. 793-804. 
Lord* Lamington, Ibid, col. 586-590. 
Viscount Midleton, Ibid, (Oct. 23, 1918), col. 773-883. 
Lord Lansdowne, Ibid, col. 783-793. 
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policy should be the establishment of the British Parliamentary form of 
government. Self-government could be of many different -types. He 
argued, that there was a fundamental difference between the Easterne and 


the Western mind. There could be no comparison between the two, for - 


it involved * a totally different conception and wholly different philosophy 
` of politics.’ . There had been unsuccessful attempts to fasten parliamentary 
government on Eastérn nationalities in Egypt, Turkey, Persia and China. 
The recent happenings in Russia reminded him also of * the tremendous 
‘danger in too abrupt a transition from one form of government to another.’ 
But the failure of parliamentary institutions in the Eastern societies did 
no? prove them. incapable of self-government. The democratic experiment 
tried in England at the same stage as India was now in would have . been 
a failure. Selborne was inclined to think that the system of self-govern- 
ment existing in Japan might prove a better model for India to copy.' 
The. Indo-British Association not only raised strong objections fb the 
introduction of responsible government in India, but also to the scheme 
of dyarchy by which this was sought to be done. Now behind the dyarčhy 
was the whole principle of giving Indians, through provincial ministers 
chosen from the members of the. Legislatures largely representative of an 
Indian electorate, a direct measure of responsibility for the Government 
in India. The critics therefore sought to undermine the scheme "elt 
They declaréd that the suggestion of a dual executive appeared to be a 
E most- astouhding .provision—a thing for which no precedent could be 
found nor an "analogy be suggested." They argued that it would be im- 


possible to separate services whose administration throughout. the country 


were :closely interwoyén with that of other services ; that it* would be 
impracticable for ‘the Executive which was responsible for law and. order 
to be obliged to carry out the decrees of another Executive which had no 
such responsibility. .The masses of India would find it difficult to distin- 
guish between the action of the two halves of the Executive. Foreshadowing 
something like a permanent hostility to the Goverhor and the Government 

on the part of the Legislature with its elected majority, they argued that 
the. practical consequence of dyarchy would be ‘ ‘a government by vote 

~ and certification. i 


The Indo-British Association took comfort in the fact that whatever 
his theoretical objections to the principle of separate representation, 
Montagu did not make a proposal for its revocation.. Tiy did not fail 


131 m E s 24, PIS. KE e b, i 

or nsdowne, ct 918), col. 790 ; See also Viscount 'Midleton, Ibid, 

col, 779-780 ; The Spectator, June 14, 1919 ; The Indo-British Association, The P - 

arcu Reforms i 1025918 7 What They Mean, 5-6. ? i wen we 
3 The Times, July Lord Sydenham, 31 H.L. (Aug. 6, 1918), col. "556-557 ; P f. 

Oman, T Times, Dec. A 1919 ; Lord Lansdowne, 31 H.L: (Oct. 23, TAB, col. 790. S 
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to demur to his arguments against the principle as such. The dine of 
action that they adopted, as was correctly perceived by Colonel Wedgwood, 
was ‘in favour of more and more sectional representation." 
.. Sydenham claimed that the communal electorate was the only method 
by which ' the great mass of people (could) ever obtain any real represen- 
tation or real protection. He argued that without this the non-Brāhmin 
Hindus could have practically no chgnce of upholding either their interests 
or playing any part in the affairs of their country.. He maintained that 
as the basis of representation under the Morley-Minto scheme was narrow, 
* the ingenious native lawyers had secured preponderance in the Legislative 
.Councils ; the only way to offset their domination was to accept a com- 
plete system of communal and interest representation.” l 
Faced by the criticism that they were negative and destructive in their 
approach, the Indo-British Association suggested an alternative scheme 
in order to give effect to the announcement of August, 1917. They pro- 
posed to hand over the administration in defined areas to Indian officers, 
the areas being increased when experience proved that Indian interests 
were being secured and promoted by the transfer. In every province 
one or two districts must be wholly under the Indian members of the 
different services. If, after a period of trial, this system proved to work 
all other districts could be similarly staffed. Later a division (ie. a 
group of districts) could be so handed over, and the process; if shown to 
be successful, could be continued until a whole province came under 
Indian rule in the future. By this geographical method it was argued 
that there could be gradual and safe transfer without dislocating the ‘exist- 
ing machinery, creating interminable friction and undermining through- 
out the country the only authority which held the heterogeneous ‘masses 
together. : 6 es 4 
The proposal that Parliament should content itself with handing over 
the administration of certain districts to exclusive Indian control, by way 
of experiment, did not command the support of all the critics of the Re- 
forms. For example, Midleton, who stressed more than once the need 
"to find an alternative to dyarchy, hesitated to lend his support to this 
proposal. : g 
The Indo-British Association worked hard against the ‘Reforms until 
the passing. of the Bill made opposition useless. So great was the change 
2 Lord Sydenham, 31 ECH Grat Sad 331918), col 695-798. See also Sir Valentine 
Chirol; Indian, Report: First Impressions: An Essay in Provincial Self-Government, The 
Times, July 10, 1918, and Indian Reforms : Government and Electorate, The Times, Aug. 14, 
1918; Lord Midleton, 31 H.L. (Oct. 28, 1918), col. 777 ; Lord Lamington, Ibid, col. 5883. 
3 The *ndo-British Association, The Proposed Constitutignal Reforms in India and What They 


Mean : The Times, Oct. 9, 1918. B ` 
See for further suggestions, The Spectator, July 13; 1918, and Oct. 5, 1918. 
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in thé climate of opinion that the Indo-British Association did not find 
it tactically possible to press for the rejection of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report. They worked on the assumption that a critical examinatiort of 
the Rowlatt Report (referred to in the next section) and the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, with ‘its curious facts and incongruous proposals,’ 
might lend to a different bill: They held several meetings in London, 
and issued several pamphlets.’ Théy carried on a bitter opposition to 
the Reforms in Parliament at every stage of the discussion. In fact, the 
Association was partly responsible for rallying diehard opposition. to, 
the Reforms. Together with some diehards, they tried unsuccessfully 
to secure in October, 1918, the appointment of a Joint Select Committee 
to consider the Report even before the Government had made up its mind 
about it.* In December, 1919, they made with the help of Edward Carson, 
a last attempt to delay the passage of the Bill and to secure more time 
and opportunity for discussion of it. When the Joint Select Committee 
was finally appointed to consider the Bill in June, 1919, Michael O'Dwyer 
and John Hewett represented their point of view before the Committee,* 
. and Sydenham as a member of the Committee divided it on four occasions 
` finding himself in a minority of one each time. 

It may be noted that in the division which took place in the House of 
Lords on the motion for the appointment of the Joint Select Committee, 
the 21 Lords who voted in its favour, were all Conservatives. Prominent 
among them were Salisbury, Halsbury, Selbourne, Falkland, Atkinson, 
Midleton, Clifford, Sandys, Willoughby—diehards who had voted against , 

*the great surrender, i.e., the Parliamentary Act of 1911.6 Two sup- 
porters of the reforms, Harris (who had been a Governor of Bombay) 
and Balfour (who was a member of the Cabinet) also voted in favour of 
the immediate appointment of the Joint Select Committee. It should be 
noted that the publication of the Report and the appointment before the 
Cabinet had made up its mind, of two committees to deal with problems 
relating to the franchise and the division of functions, ‘ appalled’ the 
diehards. They apprehended that (he Government was being committed 
by such successive step, and therefore pressed for the reference of the 
.Report to a Joint Select Committee of both Houses. 

Of the 25 Lords who voted against the motion, 14 were Conservatives. 
Of the 35 Conservative Lords, who went into the Division, 21 voted for 
the motion and against the Government. A 


1Lord Sydenham, My Working Life, 368. 
231 H.L. (Aug. 6, 1918), col. 609-612 ; see also Ibid, (Oct. 23, 1918), col. 773-783. 
3 Joint Select Committee on the Government of India Bill, ii (97, 1919), 417-447, 453-468, 
Ho Sydenham, My Working Life. 
5 See the Division List 31 H.L. (Aug. 6, 1911), col. 875-878. 
6 31 H.L. (Aug. 6, 1918), Col. 609-612 ; Ibid, (Oct. 23 and 24, 11918), Col. 877-878. 
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l It has already been noted that the Government of India Act,`1919, 
embodied in all essentials the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, Sydenham 
coneeded ‘that their opposition was a melancholy performance. They 
failed in their efforts to convince others of the unsuitability of occidental 
machinery for an oriental society like India. The right wing opposition 
was, however, far from being futile. Politics is ordinarily a matter of 
what is possible. Curzon’s opposition together with that of the Indo- 
British Association and their friends must have set liinits to the Act. 
Segondly, the Conservative critics did what they could to confuse the 
Indian situation and they were partly responsible for the radical trans- 
formation in the political situation in India and the non-cooperative 
attitude towards the Reforms adopted by the Indian National Congress 
under Gandhi's leadership. 

The Government of India Act, 1919, was settled by Lloyd George" s 
Waf Cabinet. The existence of the Coalition Government with the 
Conservative Party as a major partner in it, made it difficult for those 
Conservative ministers to oppose the Act who felt disturbed, at the part- 
nership-approach to India, and at the experiment of parliamentary demo- 
cracy there. Apart from Curzon, who was himself a member of the War- 
Cabinet, none of them could oppose the Act. Even Curzon, in obedience 
eie the principle of collective responsibility of the. ministers, had to defend 
the Act in public: The bulk of the Conservatives acquiesced in the Act, 
and did not unite their voices with those of the members of the Indo- 
British Association. But when they found that the Act did not bring 
about any immediate solut'on of the Indian problem, they rose almost 
in open" revolt against the Government's India policy. "The occasion 
was provided by the Dyer incident. The revolt was as much against the 
policy in India as it was against the Coalition itself. In fact, this was 
the first major revolt of the Conservatives against Lloyd George's Coalition. 
" It may be noted that the allegiance of many Conservatives to Lloyd ' 
George had all along been characterised by an element of impermanence 
and even insincerity. During the first three years of peace this fact was 
of no great importance. On several occasions between 1920 and 1922 
an important section of Conservatives showed their growing distaste for 
their Liberal allies: Before there arose a movement of Conservatives 
aimed directly at overthrowing the Coalition, there were outbursts of Tory 
antagonism against certain Liberal ministers whose attitudes or policies 
seemed distinctly liberal. The principal victim of this form of Tory 
hostility was Montagu, who not only tried to follow a liberal policy but 
also dared to justify it in strikingly radical „language.' 


1 Wils T. G. oe of ‘the Liberal Party, 1918-1922, (Unpublished Oxford D,Phil, 
Thesis, 1959), 336-341 
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` HL Tue DYER INCIDENT 


- The Dyer incident is "worth describing in detail because it brought 
into prominence the strength of feeling, particularly among the Conser- 
vatives, against the partnership approach towards the Indian people. 
On the morning of April 13, 1919, Brigadier-General Dyer, who had 
arrived at Amritsar on the night of the lith, issued a "proclamation for- 
bidding inter alla processions to parade i in or outside the city and declaring 
that * any such procession or gathering of four men will be looked upon 
and.treated as an unlawful assembly and dispersed’ by force of arms, T 
necessary’. This proclamation was.read at some places but not all places 
in the city, in the course of a progress through the streets by a column 


: of troops led by the Brigadier-General himself, who left his quarters about 
‘9.a.m. -for the purpose and returned to them at about 1.30 p.m. About 


an hour before his return to his quarters in Ram Bagh, Dyer heard thet, 
despite his proclamation, it was intended to hold a large meeting at the. 
Jallianwala Bagh at 4.30 that afternoon, and at 4 p.m. he received a message: 


. that a crowd of about 1,000 had already assembled there. . Shortly after 


d pm. General Dyer marched from the Ram -Bagh. with picketing parties 
(as he-had previously determined . to ‘picket the main gates of the. city). 
and with.a special party consisting | of 50 Indian Infantry armed with rifles, 
40.Indian Infantry armed with ‘ Kukris *. (short swords) and two groot 
cars. He proceeded straight to the Jallianwala Bagh, dropping his picketing. 
parties en route, and on arrival marched his infantry through a narrow. 
lane into the Bagh and deployed them immediately to right and left of 
the entrance. "The armoured cars. he left outside, as the lane was too. 


. narrow to admit them. Having deployed his. troops, General Dyer at 


` once gave orders to open fire and continued a controlled fire on the dense. 


. crowd facing him in the enclosure (which he estimated at about 5,000 


X 


"persons) for some ten minutes, until his ammunition supply was at the 
«point of exhaustion. 1,650 rounds of 303 Mark VI. ammunition were 
` fired. The fatal casualties as the result of this action were believed to be. 


379 ; the number of wounded had not been exactly ascertained, but was 


' estimated by Lord Hunter's Committee at possibly three times the number 


of deaths. Immediately after giving orders to cease fire, Brigadier-General 
Dyer marched his troops back to the Ram Bagh. 

-The reasons given by General Dyer for opening fire without warning 
and for the severity and duration of the firing are stated as follows in his 


. written statement furnished to the Géneral Staff (16th Indian - Division) 


and subsequently laid before Lord Hunter's Committee : €: 
.. * We cannot be very brave unless we be possessed of a greater fear. 
T had considered the matter from every point of view. My duty. and 


Ld 
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my military instincts told me to fire. My conscience was clear on 
that point. What faced me was what on the morrow would be Danda 
faus (Bludgeon army referring to the rioters in Lahore). 

“ T fired and continued to fire until the crowd dispersed, and I con- 
sider this is the least amount of firing which would produce the neces- 
sary moral and widespread effect it was my duty to produce if I^ was 
to justify my action. If more troops had been at hand «he casualties 
would have been greater in proportion. Tt was” no longer a question 
of merely dispersing the crowd, but one of producing a sufficient moral 
effect, from a military point of view, not only on those who were present 
but more specially throughout the Punjab. There could be no 
question of undue severity.” 
Dyer’s action was not only approved by ‘his superiors, such as the 
Divisional Commander, Major-General Beynon, and the Lt. Governor 
of Pūnjab, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, but his subsequent posting amounted 
to promotion. The conduct of the Government of India was no less 
deplorable than that of the Army people and Sir Michael O'Dwyer. The 
Government of India admitted receiving the first report of the firing on 
the crowd on April 14 ; but they followed a policy of reticence, and had 
not acquainted the Secretary of State for India, Edwin Montagu, with 
gn» details even as late as October 29. Montagu and the rest of the British 
public came to know about the incident from Press reports, but it was 
not till General Dyer had submitted his evidence to the Hunter Com- 
mittee in November that the British people know any details of the tragic 
happenings. The Government of India conceded that “it is no doubt 
a matter of regret that without resort to a formal inquiry full knowledge 
of what actually occurred should not have become quite general." 

Tt was under pressure from Indian public opinion that the Government 
of India appointed in October, 1919, a Committee * to investigate the 
recént disturbances in Bombay, Delhi and the Punjab, their-causes, and 
the measures taken to cope with them'.* The Committee was presided 
over by Lord Hunter, lately Solicitor-General for Scotland. There were 
four British and three Indian members. The Committee began its sittings 
on October 29, 1919, and presented its report to the Government of India 
in the first week of March, 1920. Lord Hunter and his four British col- 
leagues submitted, a majority report, while the three Indian members 


signed a minority report. We need not go into the details of these reports 


1 As cited in East India : Correspondence between the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State for India on the Report of Lord Hunter's*Committee. Cmd. 705 (1920). 

2 See DT statement, Cmd. 771 (1920), para. 13. 

3 See East India (Disturbances in the Punjab etc.) : Correspondence between the Government 
of India Ps the Secretary of State for India pe the Report of Lord Hunter's Committze, C 
.705, para. 22. See also The Times, Dec. 17, 9. 

5 Report of the Committee appointed by the Genel of India to investigate the disturbances 
in the Punjab, etc. Cmd. 681, 1 
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and the points of divergence between the two,* for the discussion in Britain 
focussed on the majority report. 


Lord Hunter “and his British colleagues found General Dyer's action 
open to criticism in two respects : First that he started the firing without 
giving the people who had assembled a chance to disperse, and second 
that he continued firing for a substantial period of time after the: 'crowd 
had commenced to disperse. . Sei 


` Following the findings of the Committee, General Dyer was removed 
by the Commander-in-Chief in India. The Army Council in Britain, 
decided that he should be retired from the Army. ` 


. The reticence which had been practised made the ultimate disclosures 
more injurious than perhaps would have been the case if the Indian autho- 
rities had been frank at the time. The British public received at the time 
very little information. The Times pointed out :““ We have examined the 
whole of the reports as transmitted to the Press in this country for publica- 
tion, and they contain very little indication of what had happened at 
Amritsar on the day in question. The sole allusion is as. follows : * At 
Amritsar, on April 13, thé mob defied the proclamation forbidding public 
‘meetings. Firing ensued, and 200 casualties occurred’. _This official, state- 
ment was published in The Times of April, 1919, but at some subsequent 
date the Government of India must have become aware of the truth abot 
the massacre". Nor was Montagu acquainted with the details of the 
happenings at least as late as October. In answer to a question, Montagu 
confessed on June 23, 1920, in the House of Commons : 


<“ What I said in December and what I say now is that*T had no 
information as to the details, shooting without warning and shooting 
...fo the. exhaustion of ammunition and the principles on which General 


Dyer acted, and so forth. These things came to me as ā Shoe when 
I read them in the newspapers." ` - oes LIC ae 


That bulk of the Conservatives felt distitbed at the sacrifice of Genstal 
Dyer to placate Indian opinion. The Cabinet appointed a committee 


* The most important point on which there was an essential difference of opinion relates 
to the introduction of martial law in the Punjab. While the majority found that a state of 
rebellion existed, necessitating or justifying the adoption of that measure, the minority con- 
sidered that the disorders did not amount to rebellion and that the disturbances might have 
.been suppressed and order restored without abrogating the control of civil authorities, or calling 
in military force save as auxiliary to the civil authorities. However, the majority found that 
there was nothing to show that the outbreak, in the Punjab was part ‘of a pre- "arranged conspi- 
racy to overthrow the British Government ih India by force. 


1 The Times, Dec. 17, 1919. | 
2130 H.C. (June 23, 1920), col, 2153-2154 ; See also 123 H.C. (Dec. 16, 1919) Col.. 241 : 


* I thought I said I knew no details of the circumstances until I saw à report in aci ee 
Tt is not an official communication yet” See also The Times, Dec 17., 
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to consider the whole affair. Birkenhead and Milnor were, among. others, 
members of the Committee.! : 

° According to the Labour leader, Spoor, three courses were open to 
the Cabinet. The first course was a frank approval of the Head of the 
Government of India, Lord Chelmsford, Sir Michael O'Dwyer, General 
Dyer and all the other officers involved. The second course was the 
approval of the Indian Governmeht: and of O” Dwyer, bute condemnation 
of General Dyer. The third course, which was in fact, demanded by the 


„Indian National Congress, was the condemnation of all concerned—the 


recall of Chelmsford, the trial of O'Dwyer, General Dyer and others. 
The issue was, however, complicated not only by delay but by two 
other factors, one technical and the other political. The conduct of a 
military officer may be dealt with in three spheres. First, he might be 
removed from his employment of his appointment, relegated to half pay, 
and told that he had no prospects of being employed again. This might 
be done by a simple administrative act, and the officer in question had 
no redress. The second method was of a more serious character, and 
it affected, not the employment of an officer, but his status and rank. 
An officer could be retired compulsorily from the Service, or some reduc- 
tion of forfeiture in his pension or retired pay could be imposed. In this 
gee, the officer was protected by the fact that it was necessary for three 
members of the Army Council to approve the proceeding, and by certain 
rights of laying his case before them. The third method was definitely 
of a penal character. Honour, liberty, and life are affected and the whole 
resources and protection given by British justice were available.’ 
However, decision by the Army Council which is a subordinate adminis- 
trative body, could not affect the final freedom of action of the Cabinet. 
If the Cabinet, with their superior authority and more general outlook, 
took the view that further action was required against General Dyer be- 
yohd the loss of employment, it was free to take it? At the same time, 
General Dyer's conduct had been approved by his superior and at different 
stages events had taken place.amounting to virtual condonation so far 


as penal or disciplinary action was concerned.* 


1 Birkenhead, 41 HE (July 19, 1920), col. 264-265 ; Milner, Ibid, (July 20, 1920) ; ` col. 
312; Montagu, 131 A.C. (July 8, 1920), col. 1706 ; Bonar Law, Ibid, „col, 1806 ; Churchill, 
Tbid, col. 1702. 

2 W. S. Churchill, 131 H.C. (July 8, 1920), col. 1720-1722. 

3 Ibid, col. 1724. e 

4 Ibid, col. 1732-33 : Churchill who defended the Government's case in the House of Com- 
mons acknowledged : “Tt is quite true that General Dyer’s conduct has been approved by a 
succession of superiors above him who pronounced his defence, and that at different - stages 
events have taken place which, it may well be arfued, amount to virtual condonation so far as 
. penal or disciplinary action is concerned. General Dyer may have done wrong, but at any rate 
:he has hiserights, and I do not see how in face of such virtual condonation it would have been 
possible or could have been considered right to take disciplinary action against him. For those 
reasons the Cabinet found themselves in agreement with the conclusions of the Army Council, 
and to take those moderate and considered conclusions we confidently invite the assent of the 

ouse,” 
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Moreover, the bulk of the Conservatives were not in favour of any 
drastic action. The Cabinet therefore decided not to do anything beyond 
endorsing the decision of the Government of India and the Army Couacil. 
They repudiated the doctrine of terrorism upon which General Dyer based 
his action. Churchill developing this point said: 

- +“ Our reign in India or anywhere else has never stood on the basis 
of physical] force alone, and it would be fatal to the British Empire 
if we were to try fo base ourselves only upon it. The British way of 
doing things....has always meant and implied close an effectual co- 
operation with the people of the country. In every part of the Britisif 
Empire that has been our aim, and in no part have we arrived at such 
success as in India, whose princes spent their treasure in our cause, 
whose brave soldiers fought side by side with our own men, whose 
intelligent and gifted people are co-operating at the present moment 
with us in every sphere of government and of industry.” . 
This decision to sacrifice General Dyer as a scape-goat incensed the 

bulk of the Conservatives, and they rose in open revolt. In the House 
.of Commons, Sir Edward Carson, Sir W. Joynson-Hicks and R. Gwynne 
-bitterly attacked the Government. Edwin Montagu made a provocative 
zspeech and made the situation far worse for the Government.’ Churchill 
-by his dispassionate speech largely retrieved the situation for the Govern- 
ment. Bonar Law also intervened to pacify his Unionist colleagues? 
: Yet in the division that followed, the bulk of the Unionist members voted 
.against the Government. An analysis of the voting (including tellers)* 
yields the following result : 


vs For Government Against : 

- Government 

Unionist bd i 102 119 
"Coalition Liberals Es 70 ` ta : 
«Labour Žž e bs T -- 36. THEE: 
"Ind.Liberals .... - Dag xx 20) S fee te a : 
"Nat. Party - aya m is i 1 

Nat. Dem. Party .. CAE 4 1 
"Independent .. ger V As t 3 

232 131 


1 W. S. Churchill, 131 A.C. (8 July, 1920), col. 1731. 

2 See the Daily Telegraph, July 9, 1920 ; Mprning Post, July 10, 1920 Sse! ralso L. 5. Amery, 
My Political Life, ii, 2 

3 Morning je „July 10, 1920: “But for Bonar Laws appeal, it is beyond any doubt 
that the figures would have been worse from the Ministerial point of view....Bonar ltaw cxerted 
all his influence with his own party® See also R. Blake, The Unknown Prime Minister, 420-421, 

4 See for the Division List, 131 H.C. Guly 8, 1920), col. 1817-1818.- 
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In the House of Lords, the opposition was led by Finlay, Midleton, 
Sumner, Salisbury, Lamington and Sydenham. Feelings. were so exā- 
cerbated that all the eloquence and persuassion of Crewe, Milner, Birken- 
head, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Curzon could not prevent the 
House from passing a motion of censure*by 129 to 86 votes.: 


The revolt of the.Unionists was partly designed to show the strength 
of sympathy with General Dyer. If was partly an expression of resent- 
ment against the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, that is to say, against 
the extension of the principle of partnership to India. It was partly an 
expression of dissatisfaction with the Coalition Government? and with 
Edwin Montagu in particular. 


On the face of it, the main question was whether General Dyer’s action 
in dealing with the assembly in the Jallianwala Bagh was too impetuous 
and too drastic. But what was involved in the Dyer’s controversy, as 
The Times noted, was a clash of two imperial conceptions : 


. " The growth of a more liberal conception of Imperial rights and 
duties in our democratic Commonwealth has out-paced the slow pro- 
gress of the older conservatism. A fortiori it has been unwelcome to 
many Englishmen in the East, who are out of touch with the newer condi- 
tions of Imperial rule. Few, indeed, have the courage directly to oppose 
e the forces that make for an extension of liberal principles of government 
to our Great Dependency. But the partisans of reaction carry on a 
species of guerrilla warfare upon the flanks of progress...... it was 
profitable neither to him (Dyer) nor to the British cause in India that 
about his person the supporters of these old ideals which yield so 
grudgingly to the inroads of modernity should make what is, perhaps, 
their last stand.... It is rather calculated falsely to convey the im- 
pression to India that an important section of opinion in this country 
regards preventive massacre and the degradation of subject peoples as 
serviceable instruments of Imperial Government.’ ° 


The resentment that the critics felt was partly directed against Edwin 
Montagu. Montagu had long been distrusted by many Conservatives 
as dangerously pro-Indian in his political views, and there were some who 


* The motion was as follows : ‘That this House deplores the conduct of the case of General 
Dyer as unjust to that officer, and as establishing a precedent dangerous to the preservation of 
order in face of rebellion.’ 

141 H.L. (July 19 and 20, 1920), col. 222-307 ; col. 311-378. 

2 See Edward Carson, 131 H.C. (July 8, 1920), ‘col. 1719; ; Morning Post, July 21, 1920. 

3 The Times,*July 21, 1920; Edwin Montagu 131 H.C. (July 8, 1920), col. 1708 ; ‘The 
whole matter turned upon the doctrine of terrorism. It was no use one Session passing a Great 
Act of Parliament on the principle of partnership for India in the British Commonwealth, and 
then allowing the Indian Administration to depend upon terforism.’ See also, Edward Carson, 
Ibid, col. 1719, and Sir W. Joynson-Hicks, Ibid, col. 1765. 
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openly declared that this could be explained by Montagu's own racial 
antecedents." Even Bonar Law, who had rallied to the defence of Montagu, 
did not have a high opinion of him. Three months earlier he had written 
to Lloyd George a letter referring to the Dyer case: ‘I saw Max yester- 
day. E.M. is going to do nothing. With all his cleverness he has evi- 
dently some of the poorest qualities of his race.» Jt may be noted that 
Montagu had by now aroused the inaplacable hostility of the greater part 
of the Conservative Party. It was with something like a howl of delight 
that they were able to wreak their vengeance upon him 2 years later. 

Apart from their reactionary imperialist attitude and dissatisfaction 
with the Coalition Government and Montagu, the critics were roused to 
fury by the deplorable handling of the whole affairs by the Government 
of India and the India Office. Edward Carson said, “if there was , any- 
thing to be investigated, if there was punishment to be noted out, it ought 
to have been an immediate matter, not only in justice to General *Dyer, 
but in justice to the Indian people.” It should be noted that Sir J. David- 
son, who did not share Carson's and his friends' attitude, voted against 
‘the Government because of ‘ the avommnable conduct’ of the Govern- 
ment of India and Montagu.* 

1 R. Gwynne, 131 H.C. (July 8, 1920), col. 1795 ; see also The Morning Post, July: 21, 1920. 

2 R. Blake, The Unhnown Prime Minister, 420-421. 

3 Carson, 131 H.C. (July 8, 1920).%col. 1717 ; see also Sir W. Joynson-Hicks, Ibid "ug: = 


R. Gwynne, Ibid, col. 1795, Morning Post, July 9, 1920. 
1 H.C. op. cit., col. 1805. 





MAKE LOVE IN TENEMENTS 


TREVOR GooDGER-HILL 


Make love in tenements 
where the sound of children 
and the smash of glass 
insinuate their presence, 

In the alley below 

the cries make death N 
seein close but cheated 

for the river above 

is one of motion forever. 
Only the glass punctuates 
our megaphone of joy 

and the river, frozen 

is silence and stillness. 
Then the eyes of poverty open. 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


Pain of Flowers—By Sri Anil Baran Ganguly. Published by the 
Indian Social Club, London, 1964. Se 7/6 d. : 


The EE culfural inson of the Club to foster better understanding 
between India and England, can be served so well by no other means 
as by creative activities in art and literature. Most of the poems in this 


` collection, written in a foreign language, project an essentially Indian 


-outlook on life and way of thinking, besides "being enwrapped in ‘the 


authentic warm scented air’ of India. The setting is invariably amidst 
the natural scenes of this ‘infinitely varied’ country, sometimes against the 
sublime Shelleyan backdrop of: 


S KH 
The unbounded peace of the Himalayan peaks 
And the limitless expanse of the sky.- 


7. A full cluster of Indian flowers—Sheuli and Mohua, Asoka and Champaka— 


emit their faint pane and Kimsuka tinges the air with its ‘flaunted 
red’ tints. 


The emotions evoked have the delicate shades and sensibilities of the 
oriental mind. There is a pervasive ‘tender melancholy’, characteristic 
of the Indian poetic temperament, as in “And pain’s my sweet solace". 
If Romanticism can be redefined as sadness added to beauty, then un- 
mistakably the poet of Pain of Flowers is romantic. 


The poems are in the tradition of the best Indo-Anglian verse. The 
‘Chaitee breeze’ and the ‘leaf-covered basket of a shy flower-girl’ are 
reminiscent of early Tagore. 


When Koels coo and woo » 
And the spring breezes flirt with Champaka buds— 


‘echoes Toru Dutt’s delicious Keatsean verse. 


Ap 


Night smells gather, 
Glow-worms wink, 
Crickets sing afar— 


has the suggestion of the evanescent atmosphere of Sarojini Naidu’s 
Nature description. 


The poems, as the publishers hdpe, catch the fancy of lovers of poetry 
in the ‘sweet cool musings on life and death, love, growth and decay’. 
Death haunts the mind of the poet : ‘this death-dark night called life.’ 
Yet in the midst of death ‘life hums a simple refreshing tune.’ 


E 3 KR Aë Su 
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The images are Geteste soft and refreshing, and in rare cases un- ` 
expeetedly bold, e.g. 
. ` 


The train 
Like a wild reptile zig-zags in 
» The train tears on, 
Like a wild dragan breathing fre, é 
Dives into the depths of the forést. 


e There is a rare felicity of language and ease in phrasing. Words 
‘breathe the very breath of life.’ Vagabond, one of the best poems in the 
volume, gives a perfect integration of inner mood and physical environment. 
Another is Beauty, which the poet, after a long search in Mohenjodaro, 
Taxila, Taj Mahal, and Hamam of Delhi, discovers in ‘a beggar woman 
in tattered clothes. In the tarry darkness of an abandoned lane’. 


* The volume’ is not free from lapses. Occasionally beauty in imagery 
is lachrymose, even morbid, eg. “Time struggles on. Like a person 
` diseased.” Though not painful, like so many in modern poetry, images 
are conventional and derivative. Excepting half a dozen pieces most , 
of the poems are imitations. Conscious efforts after effect are at places S 
evident. Alliteration is scattered galore : ‘cloud clad ‘sky’, ‘swan- sleeping 
shores’, ‘soft solitude’, ‘dew-drenched lawn at dawn’. The rhyme in: 
* "Smoke-redjmy beloved’ gives a mild shock of tour de ure dis 


K: Lahiri 
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Ourselves 


The XIth International Congress of Pediatrics will be held in 
Tokyo from November 7 io 18, 1965, under the auspices of the 
International Pediatrics Associations, the Japan. Pediatric Society, 
the Japanese Society of Child Health and the Government of 


Japan. This is the first of its kind ever to be held i in any Asiatic . 


country. The organising ' committee bas invited the University of 
Calcutta to send a delegate to the conference and it is learnt 
“that Dr. Sisir Kumar Bose might DREES this Fee at the 


i eonference. 


U.G.C. “SPONSORED: SEMINAR ON age E e 


The Director, University School of Psychology Education and 


_ "Philosophy, Gujrat University, requested the University of Calcutta ` 
jo participate, in the Seminar on Psychology to be held at Gujrat -- 
" University, Ahmedabad, for eight 'to ten days towards the end of 
October, 1965. This Seminar will be held noder the auspices of ^ 


--the University Grants Commission. 

- The Vice-President, 12th Madras EE Conference of 
he Madras Psychology Society, Department of Psychology, 
University of Madras, bas also invited this University to.send a 
delegate to the Conference, to be held within the Ist week of 


: October. 


E 


fe 
7, 


It is learnt that ihe Under-Secretary to the Government of 
India, Ministry of Health, has reguested the University to allow 


Dr. “Asima Chatterjee to serve on the Experi Committee to be 


, «get. up ins connection with the question of research projects that 


. might be entrusted to the Indian Drug Research Association, Poona. 


d _ She will have to 


(a) review the progress of the pharmacognosiio research scheme 
already entrusted to the Association ; 
regard to . 
(i) Pharmacognosy Screening Unit set up there ; 
(ti) Drug Testing jaboratory to be set up there ; 
(iii) Drug testing on behalf of commercial houses in 
the State of Maharashtra and approved by the 
Government of the State, 


FRAME 


(b) recommend the future scope of research works there with ` 
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(iv) Pilot project for drug standardisation research as 
.recommended by the Ayurvedic Sub-committee 
. on Drugs Standardisation. 

It is stated that the Government of India have been financing 
a research scheme -entitled ‘Pharmacognostical Studies on selected 
Indian Medicinal Plants’ at the laboratory of this Association during 

the Third Five-Year Plan, pe : 
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NOTIFICATION NO. CĢR/35/64 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter LITA e 
{the Regulations relating to the Diploma Course in Town and Regional Planning as. 
well as the revised D.T.R.P. Regulations and Syllabus as set out in the accompanying 
papers have been adopted by the Académie Council on the 22nd May, 1964 and accepted 
‘by the Senate on the 19th September, 1964: 
‘That the existing D.T.R.P. Regulations and Syllabus as set out under Chapter 
` LII-A of the Regulations be replaced by the revised D.T.R.P. Regulations and Syllabus 
4under the same Chapter.’ 
+ The Academic Council decided that the revised Regulations and Syllabus would 


- take effect from the session 1964-65. . 
Senate HOUSE, TG. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta. : i Rgetstrar., 


The \Tih November, 1964. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE DIPLOMA IN TOWN AND REGIONAL 
PLANNING (D.T.R.P.) EXAMINATION 


; 1. An Examination for the Diploma in Town and Regional Planning will be 
held annually at such time and place as the Syndicate shall determine, the approximate 
date to be notified in the Calendar. e 


2. Any candidate who has passed the Bachelor of Engineering( Civil) Examina- 
tion or Bachelor of Architecture (B.Arch.) Examination of the University of Calcutta 
or equivalent degree Examination of any other University or Institute of Collegiate 
standing may be admitted to the Examination provided he has prosecuted a regular 
prescribed course of study in a ‘College of Engineering affiliated to the University for 
two academic sessions of eight months each after passing the relevant Degree Exami- 
nation. 


. 9. (a) Every candidate for the D.T.R.P. Examination shall be examined in the 
subjects mentioned in Regulation 11 below. 


(b) A candidate may be permitted to appear in all the subjects mentioned under 
Section A of Regulation 11 at the end of one academic session after his admission to 
the course or thereafter subject to his completing the courses in these subjects and 
provided he is certified by the Principal of his College to be fit to take the Examination. 


Wi (e) A gandidate may be permitted to appear in all the subjects mentioned under 
Section 5 of Regulation 11 at the end of two academic sessions after admission to the 
course or thereafter subject to his completing the courses in these subjects after passing 
‘the University Examination in all the subjects prescribed under Section A and pro- 
vided he is eertified by the Principal of his College to be fit to take the Examination. 


4, A candidate must pass each of the D.T.R.P. Section A and Section B Examina- 
tions within a period of two academic years from the date of his admission to the courses. 
A candidate may, however, be permitted to'appear even after two years if heis specially 

"recommended by the Principal of his College. 


e D Every candidate for admission to the Examination shall send to the Registrar 
his application with a certificate in the form prescribed by the Syndicate and a fee of 
«Rs. 100 ordinarily a month before the date fixed for the commencement of the Exami- 
nation. 
. A candidate who fails to pass or present himself for the Examination shall not 
be entitled to claim a refund of the fe : à to. ag 


6. In order to pass the D.T.R.P. Examination, a candidate must obtain at 
least 40% of the full marks in each of the theoretical subjects and Viva-Voc@ at least 
60% of the total marks in sesfional subjects and half of the &ggregate at each of the 
sections of the D.T.R.P. Examination. 


Lam || + " 
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7. A candidate who fails in one subject only and by not more than five per cent. 
of the full marks but has shown merit by gaining sixty per cent. or more in the aggre- 
gate marks of the examination shall be allowed to pass. 


(a) A candidate who fails in the D.T.R.P. Examination Section A, in not 


8. 


more than two subjects may be allowed to appear, at the recommend- 
tion of the Principal of his College in the subject or subjects in which 
he has so failed in the next annual Examination as a non-collegiate 
student on payment of Rs. 50 ande he shall be deemed to have passed 
the D.T.R.P. Section A Examination if he passes in the said subject 
or subjects, 


(b) Save as provided in the preceding paragraph, any other unsuccessful 


candidate in the said Exantination shall be allowēd, tc appear in all 
the subjects as a non-collegiate student at tif next ‘annual Examina- 
iion within the time limit prescribed in Regulation 4 on payment of 
Rs. 100. 


(c) A candidate who fails in the D.T.R.P. Examination Section B in one 


Subject only, may be allowed to appear on the recommendation of 
the Principal of his College in that subject in which he has failed in 
the next annual Examination as a non-collegiate student on payment 
of Rs. 50 and he shall be declared to have passed the whole Examine” 
tion if he obtains 50% marks in that subject at that Examination. 


9. Ifthe Board of Examiners are of the opinion that in the case of any candidate 
not covered by the preceding Regulations, consideration ought to be allowed by reasons 
of kis high proficiency in a particular subject or in the aggregate, they shall report the 
case to the Syndicate, and the Syndicate may pass such a candidate. 


10. As soon as possible after the D.T.R.P. Examination the Syndicate shall 
«publish a list in order of merit of those who have passed the D.T.R.P. Examination. 

Every candidate on passing shall receive a Diploma. 

A candidate who stands first shall receive a gold medal and a prize of books to 
the value of Rs. 200 provided he has passed the examination at the first chance. 


11. 
shall be as follows :— 


= Kai 


LJ 
~ 
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The subjects for the D.T.R.P. Examination and the distribution of marks 





SECTION A 
History of Town Planning and Civie Design (Paper 3 hours) .. 100 
Principles of Architecture, Civic and Land- : Do. 100 
seape Design. : ; 
Civil Engineering in relation to Town Planning Do. 100 
Geography and Geology in relation to Town Do. 100 
Planning. 
Urban and Rural Sociology 3 Do. 100 
Economics and Statistics in relation to Town Do. 100, 
Planning. _ M 
Principles of Town Planning  .. T "Do. 100 
Town Planning Design & Drawing .. (Paper 18 hours) - 100 
(in instalments) ` SE 3 
Town Planning Design & Drawing .. Sessional ķi 200.- 
1,000 
` Baoxro B R 
Philosophy and "Technology of City and (Paper 3 hours) 109 
Regional Planning. 
Housing and Urban Re-development m Do. 160. 
Traffic nd. Transportation Sp DÉI Do. 100 
Plenning Legislation T Do. 100 
Planning Administration and Finance Do. 100 
Statutory Planning and Professignal Practice Do. 100 
Planning Project and Thesis | .. Sessional 300 
Viva-Voce 100 
. 1,000 
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12. The limits of each subject are given below. "They may however be modified. 
from time to time by the Academie Council on the recommendations of the Faculty 
of Engineering. 


SECTION A Wi e 


1.1. History of Town Planning and Civic Design : 

Historical survey of Town Planning through the ages—its value, methods and ` 
sources of study. -Evolution of Urban Culture from the earliest civilizations to the 
medern age. Early towns in the River-valleys, such as, Egyptian, Sumerian, Baby- 
lonian, Indus, ete. Early Greek and Roman towns—including a special study of 
Athens and Reme. - Origin and growth of tewns in Western Europe during the Mediaeval 
period. Charactēristieseof planning in the Renaissance period in Europe with a critical 
study of the examples of-civic design in the cities of Rome, Venice, Paris, London, 
ete. The Industrial Revolution—its effect on the growth of modern cities. Conurha- 
tions in America and Europo.. 


Parallel study of early civilization and settlements in Ancient India, Mohenjo 
Daro, Harappa, Vedic villages, Buddhist monastic communities, Hindu-Temple cities 


i T Mot capital cities. Town Planning: according to Silpa-shastras, Capital cities of the 


| Moghul Empire and other kingdoms. Towns planned and built during the British ` 


"ti "period in India. Growth of modern citiés. M 
K Critical survey of the ‘Ideal Town-Plans' suggested by various architects/authors ` 


in various countries and periods. Analytical study of notable examples of Civic Design 
‘during various periods including the architectural expression achieved in individual 
buildings, building groups, civic centres, places, streets, gardens, ete. Planning! of 
new towns built in India and other countries. 


1.2. Principles of Architecture, Givic and Landscape Design : t 


Fundamental Principles of Architectural Design. Integration of Function, 
Structure and Aesthetics. Principles of Three Dimensional Planning and Design, 
Principles of Architectural Composition—such as—Unity, Proportion, Seale, Mass and 
Volume, Form and Function, Aesthetic, qualities of materials, colour and texture, 
Architectural expression on paper and “practice. . 

Civic Design—City as a work of art—Civic Arb as an expression of civic life— 
City Beautiful Idea. Individuality of a city-— Formal and Informal beauty, Axial 


‘and Monumental planning—grouping of buildings—value of focal points—vistas— ' 


N 


street pieture—civic centres—ornamental squares—places—proportion of space and 
height—quality of composition—sense of enclosure—humen scale—embellishments. 

Place of Landscape Design in Town. Planning. Landscape vs. Townscape— 
Landscape Planning vs. Land-use Planning, Various types of gardens, parks, open 
spaces, and play grounds. National.and Regional Parks, Green "Belts, Parkways and 
boulevards—avenues—their planting, eto. Utility and aesthetics of planting—types 
of planting for various purpose and effects of colour, form and design —Trees— their 
different types and sititability for different areas—knowledge of shrubs and flowers 
in 3ndia. Adornment and equipment of public parks—architectural accessories. 


1.3. Čivil Engineering in relation to Town Planning : 
""Rüads—their classification—planning and design—construction * d materials, 


Design. of crossings and -junctions. Bridges. 
‘Railways: Planning in relation to other types of communications, , such as 


D. telegraph, telephones, etc. and utilities such as gas, electricity, cto. 


Street lighting : Effect of street lighting and special lighting on road surfaces. 

Valuation of Real Properties and Real Estates. U 

Water sūpply : Study of principles of planning and designing water supply and 
distribution. Catchment areas—Protection against pollution— Water supply in re- 
lation to Regional Scheme—Flood Control—General land drainage planning—Sewage 


< collection and disposal—Disposal of sullage—trade waste and refuse removal—Plan- 


ning in relation to Environmental Hygiene. 


Ms Geography and Geology (in relation to Town Planning) : 


„Human Geography : Man as a geographic factor. Modes of life in typical areas 
with special reference to India. Modification of natural landscape by human agencies— 
environmental influences of group life. 


Economic Geography: The geography of Indie with special is to—land 
miilisation—forestry and agriculture —difribution of industries and population— 
development of settlements—communications, etc. 


Urban Geography : Progressive evolution of settlement from a hamlet to a *éity— ` 


. distribution of human dwellingf—villages—eclassification of towns—rural settlement 
pattern in India. Rural settlement vis-a-vis urban settlement—criteria for digas 
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tiation—hierarchy: in urban settloment—urban funetions--concepb of metropolitan 
regions. 


Applied Geology: Classification, Distribution and characteristics of the principal 
gettogical' formations in India, their relationship to relief, scenery, soil fertility and 
agriculture. Stability of hill slopes and cliffs—types of land slips—planning -control 
of mineral workings. Water supply from surface and underground sources. Water- 
tables—springs and spring lines—artesian wells And basins—geology of dam and 
reservoir sites. 


Photogrammetry and Cartography: General principles of preparing and reading 
of geographical and geological maps. si " 
i, D l 

1.5. Urban and Rural Sociology:  . ^. . 
Characteristics of modern urban society as contrasted with rural society with 
« spetial reference to Indian conditions of life in villages, towns and cities ——Social services 
in urban comminities and methods of dealing with social problems such as health, 
juvenile delinquency, unemployment, etc. Region as a social unit—social character- 


istics of a Region—ecology of communities in urban and rural areas—Demographic .. 


characteristics of urban and non-urban areas—Functional relationship of Town and. ` 


Country. Characteristics of rural life—rural—urban differences—environment and °°)” 


rural community, migration of rural population. Social change—rural welfare and +” 
reconstruction. * 


1.6. @eonomics and Statistics (in relation to Town Planning): 


Economics : Analysis of economic problems related to land-planning and develop- 
ment—Private and Public Enterprise— The price mechanism, détermination of supply 
&hd demand. The combination and pricing of factors of production —Influence of 
economie factors on changes of land use and development. Private and social costs 
Distribution of income between classes, persons and occupations—the general level of 


^ employment. 


. Money: The place of publie spending and taxation. Elementary economic 
theory as to diminishing returns. Rent. The economie factors governing develop- 
ment and redevelopment. The effect of gross and net density on the cost and returns 

eoíSievelopment. The time factor in schemes of development in relation to profit and ' 
loss, period of loans, ripening of land. "Tests for economy in development. DO 


Statistics: General introduction to Statistics and statistical concepts. Classi. 
fication of Data, Tabulation, Frequency distribution, Time series, etc. Measurement 
of Averages, weighted average, index numbers, cost of living Index number, Statistical 
Inquiries, Preparation of questionnaires, schedules, forms, etc. Representative samples 
in statistical surveys—Statistical methods for dealing with the measurement of Popu- 
lation trends, national income and its distribution—employment, housing, social con- 
ditions, etc. Graphic presentation—diagrams, charts, etc. Use of the official statis- 
tical publications. "d 


-e 





1.7. Principles of. Town Planning : - 2 


Definition of Town Planning, Duties of a Town Planner, Objectives, scope. d nd 
requirements of Town Planning. Different Types of Towns—according to function; 
` locations, Street patterns—advantages and disadvantages of various types. kā 


Civic Survey : ` Aims and methods of survey—scope, purpose, content dnd methods ` 
in typical subjects such as land use, utility services, transport, community facilities, ` 
life and conditions of buildings, Space and density standards. Concept of diag. 
nostic survey—socio—economic survey—Oollection, analysis and presentation of. 
‘data. Need to draw deductions to outline planning problems. 


Development of towns, extension of towns, suburbs, satellite towns, dermitory 
towns, garden city. . 4 ģ 


Zoning : Inter-relationships of different parts of towns. Planning of housing i. 
estates, industrial states. Neighbourhood planning. Civic centres—cultural and” 
recreation centres. "Open spaces—green belts—Village planning. ‘ 


1.8. Town Planning Design and Drawing? 


Study by drawn exercises of general priNiples of planning housing estate, indus- ^ 


trial estate, shopping centre, recreation centre, garden, park, neighbourhood, village 
eto. Emphasis shall be given to site planning aspects of the problem including grouping 
of buildings, circulation pattern, distribution of open spaces, landscaping, ete. Ses- 
sional work will include at least five problems covering the above aspects and presented 4 


with the help of Drawings supplemented by short Reports, 


ED 
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2.1. Philosophy and Techniques of City and Regional Planning : > : 


History of the Development of Planning Thought—Critical examination of “the 
‘Ideal Plans’ suggested by various architects and planners in the past and the present. 
Theories, work and influences of ,great personalities like Patrick Geddes, Ebenezer 
Howard, Lewis Munford, F. L. Wright, Le Corbusier, ete. Definitions of Planning 
physical, social, economic, and their scope at the National, Regional and Local level. 
Changing concepts of Master Planning—Comprehensive Planning. Development 
Planning—Community Planning, etc. Bagic Studies for Planning—Economie Base, 
Population, Land-use, Circulation, etc. General Studies—Housing, Shopping, Schools, 
Recreation, ete. Problem of Big Cities—Conurbations—Metropolitan Areas, Urban 
Renewal—Slum Clearance—Improvement Schemes. Decentralisation—Planning of 
new towns. City, Region, Regionalism—Community as a regional basis, Regiqnal 
Planning—natural regions—metropolitan regions. Concept of Balanced Regional 
Development—Discussion on plans of selected cities. in India and abroad such as Greater 
London Plan, Greater Delhi Plan, eto. i 


2.2 Housing and Urban Re-development : 


Housing as a physical, social and economic problem. Role of Housing in National, 


. Regional and Local Planning. Pattern of Housing Areas in a city—a constructive pro- 


gramme. Elements of Housing—Inventory of Housing Areas—shortage. Methods 
of Planning Housing Areas—Housing Standards. Low and middle income group 


.housing—low cost and low rent housing—mass production—pre-fabrication—Citywide 


Approach—Neighbourhood Approach—Design Criteria. Undeveloped Aréas—Blighted 
Areas—Slum. Rehabilitation. Nature of Urban Blight—Causes of Blight and Slum 
areas. Problem of Prevention—-Problem ` of Redevelopment. Redevelopment of 
Central Areas in a city—amount and distribution of accommodation. 


2.8. Traffic and Transportation : 


Growth of Street Traffic and its relation to Planning. Economie aspects of 
'eongestion and accidents. Traffic as a function of Land Use—Journey to work and 
Day-time Population Studies—Origin and Destination Studies. Studies of trgffic 


Ven. 


PL 


generation and special kinds of trips. Traffic Surveys—measurement and descripitorfe € 


of the movement of persons, goods and vehicles—traffic counts—Traffic analyses and 
projections, purposes, methods, Comprehensive plans. fot transportation—Object- 
ives, Scope, relation to other plans. Planning of Street and Highway Systems—Rail- 
road facilities serving urban areas.;- Railroad, marine, bus and truck terminals—re- 
quirements. Metropolitan planning of air transportation facilities. Airport location 
and design requirements—relation'to nearby land-use—integration with other aspects 


wd. Planning Legislation : 


* History of Planning Legislation—current planning Acts—current legal machinery 
for planning in Indie and abroad—Historical end critical survey of Town Planning 
and ‘Redevelopment Legislation—Important Acts in the U.K., U.S.A., India and other 
countries dealing with Town Planning aspects such as Highways Road Improvement, 
‘Town Improvement, Housing, Public Health, etc. Zoning and Sub-division Regula- 
tions—Building Codes. Building and Improvement Lines—Land Acquisition Act. 
Town Planning legal disputes. Modern tendencies in Planning Legislation. 


- 2.5. Planning Administration and Finance : 


Forms and functions of Central, State and Local Government.’ Planning func- : 


tion in Urban government. Role of Public Administration in Planning—Machinery 


of Administration—Organisations—Departments—Ministries—Problems of Public 
Corporations—Municipalities. Planning as an administrative process. Role of civie . 


and voluntary bodies in planning: Citizen participation in the preparation and exe- 
eution of Development Plans. Role of Independent Agencies for Planning and exe- 


principles and methods of Taxation, Public Expenditure—Public Debt—Financing of 


Development—Long Term programming and financing of Public Works—Capite 
Investment. ` . 


2.6. Statutory Planning and Professional Practice : aig 
Statutory Planning Fyactice—a historical survey. Planning Policy and «its 


' sources. Reports of ae and Cominissions for Planning in India—Five Year 
e 


Plans—Plans and Projects Government of India and the Goverriment of West 


E 


Bengal. Reports of Committees and Commissions in the U,K. such as Barlow, Scott, 


- edtion—General study of governmental financial operations—sources of ineome— 
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Uthwatt, Dudley, Schuster, etc. Reports of the National Resources Committee, 
U.S.A. 


Professional Institutions—constitution and organisation—Affiliated and other 
interested bodies. * 


Code of Professional conduct—services and costs of consultants’ services—role 
of the expert. D 

Organisation of local authority, Planning Department. Organisation and 
Scheduling of office work. ; 


Drawing and map production services--preparation of reports. 


2.7. Planning Project and Theis : . 


Individual Thesis on a Planning research problem chosen by the student and 
approved by the Professor of Town “and Regional Planning. . 

The Thesis should be presented in a series of drawifigs including maps and plaus 
substantiated by a brief report on the collection and analysis of the data and justi- 
fication of the proposals included in the Thesis. 

The student will be required to present the Report and the drawings personally 
to a jury consisting of the Professor of Town and Regional Planning, Professor of 
Architecture and one Professional Planner appointed as an external examiner. 
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From a very early age Coleridge was deeply interested in the external 
world. As a poet he longed to see and feel, and as a thinker he had to 
explain it in relation to the principle of the will. The attitude of a child 

“ehe sensations of sight dominates the acute powers of observation 
exercised by the eye and the mind. 

Coleridge, the critic and the speaker, was the enemy of Coleridge the ` 
poet. An unwanted preface to Kubla Khan brought forth the opium theory 
of poetry among the critics. Denying for himself the title of a poet he 
was responsible in boosting up poets like Southey. Calling some poems 
fragments, he worried the critics. With all this, it is undeniable that he 
was greatly interested in theology and metaphysics. Poetry was a 
form of theology, and metaphysics a form of poetry. The reveries and 
dreams are misleading descriptions of his own poems encouraged actively ` 
by himself. It is a world of make-believe in which he longed to live. ^. 

A master of euphony, he has given us some of the finest musical passages 
and has also expressed his great love of music. But he had certain definite? 
convictions when he came to look at the external world. Some of these 
convictions have a child-like simplicity. One notebook records: * No 

' one can leap over his shadow/poets leap over death ” (8.3). The child 
claims to achieve the impossible, and at the same time seeks to evoke the 
sympathy of the others. “ Sympathy the poet alone can excite/ any 
Dabbler in stories may excite pity—the’ more I think the more I am con- 
vinced that Admiration is an essential element. of poetical Delight." (4.82). 
The successful poet excites sympathy and evokes our admiration ; and the 
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child wants the elders to show both sympathy and admiration. More- 
over, the child loves to imitate the elders, not to strive for originglity 
Whatever may be the originality that one may seek in Coleridge's poetty, 
he had a positive distaste for originality : “ Original ?—yes ! 'Tis implied 
in the very idea of a monster" (5.52), Consequently he is opposed to 
the inventing of words : “ Good writing is produced more effectively by 
rapidly glancing through language as it already.exists, than by any hasty 
recourse to the Mint of Invention ” (to Poole, 5 May, 1796). This 
unchildlike attitude to words is in direct contrast to his statement : S nf 
good truth, my taste and stomach are very catholic " (to Mrs. STC, 10: 


^ March, 1799). . 


"This childlike quality is at the root of many things in his life. Possibly 
his wife did not know how to treat him.and care for him as a child. - She 
always called him Samuel, a name he detested most. It is not a «mere 
incompatibility of two different temperaments. He expected of her the 
attitude of a mother ; and he was denied it. This might look odd, but 

. one has only to remember some of his eccentricities. He wanted the 
word Coleridge to be pronounced as a trisyllabic one with the first. syllable 
short. Then it might be euphonious. But.many must have ignored his 

„wishes. There was something of Oedipus in him, if only we careggll 
go through the passage in his notebook : * Blow out a candle with à 
sigh—and present a pencil case.for a smelling bottle. One lady passionately 
in love with me for three years or more—my mother” (1.365). And 
at times he saw his wife as he saw his mother. Again this is the element 
of the child operating. ; . 

Looking at the world as a child and sometimes realising that he is an 
adult, Coleridge falls into a dualism that is revealed in the depth of 
imaginative vision and also in bitter realism. In this strain, he speaks 

of his * fat vacuity of face’ (P.32n), and in his letters he describes himself 


E ‘as “ a mere carcase of a face: fat, flabby and expressive chiefly of in- 


expression." He speaks of . 
One that at his mother's look-glass, 

Would force his features to a frowning sternness. (Osorio, 3.95-8) 
He was remarkable at seventeen * for a plump face’ (32n). 

Plato too had something of the child in his outlook. Coleridge, Plato .- 
and the child have their minds aspiring after the little and the great. Little 
and small, great and vast, sublime and silence are some of the key-words 
appearing in Coleridge who had thh child-like capacity for delight in little 
things. gus "n. 

‘Thick jasmines twihed ` -the little landscape round” ` 

‘This little lime-tree bower’ ; < 
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~~, ‘She built a little home of joy and rest’ ; 
*| have found a little home, within my heart’ ; 
‘A small and silent dell’ ; 
‘Beneath this small blue roof of vernal sky.’ 


Some of the requirements for the poetic activity are ‘ science and song ; 
delight in little things” The impréssion carried by the Ancient Mariner 
-by the wedding-guest speaks of the love for “all. things great and 

"*small* Frost at Midnight presents his passionate yearning for the vast, 
the great and the sublime along with its opposite. We have here a small 
and silent dell, a vale. of seclusion, a quiet dale, and that dell narrowdeep. 
This is in contrast to the distant sea, the blue ocean, the shoreless ocean 
and the influxes of shapes and sounds. 

The antithesis between the small and the great is not an exclusive one. 
As he told Godwin, his aim was “ to destroy the old antithesis of words 
and things ; elevating as it were words into things and living things too' 
(September, 1800). The antithesis between the little and the vast too 
is to be destroyed by elevating the little into the living vast. This is done 
spiritually by imagination and physically by words ; for, “words are 
no passive tools, but organised instruments, reacting on the power which 

einSpirits them.” Certain words thus become focal, and ‘ the focal word” 

acquires ‘a feeling of reality, and one must ‘ grasp it” The ability to 
realise it endows the poet with ‘ marvellous’ powers which Wordsworth 
saw in Coleridge, ‘ the heaven-eyed creature.’ 

There, is a deep love of seclusion, of soft light, of evening : 

. The stilly murmur of the distant sea 

Tells us of silence (100). 
He is in love with such a silence. During the day he delights in a place 
of seclusion where the broken light of the sun falls and where the Olaga. 
diminishes the intensity and heat. He . i 

loved to see I 

The shadow of the leaf and stem above 

Dappling its sunshine (180). 

As he gazes at the flowers, clouds, groves, light and the blue ocean, 
I have stood, l 

Silent with swimming sense; yea, gazing round 

On the wide landscape, gaze till all doth seem 

Less gross than bodily ` and oÑ such hues 

As veil the Almighty Spirit (180). 

Lamb might call it an ‘ unintelligible abstraction-fit' ; but Coleridge is 
emphasising the process of contemplation which results in a visionary ex- 
perience in the quiet seclusion. M 4 
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Fears in Solitude expresses the enjoyment of silence in ‘a green ang. : 
silent spot, amid the hills” It is ‘a small and silent dell” He looi at 
the * swelling slope’. of the hills and isolates a point of ‘a gay and gor- 
"geous covering. ‘The level sunshine glimmers with green light’ and 
‘it is a quiet spirit-healing nook’ (256-7). The selection of the detail 
"is typical of*a child's choice. The soft light and evening give voice to 
the elemental cravings of the child. The silent and unseen processes of 
„nature come back to us in The Nightingale in a dreamy and sauntering” 


: . tone: 


All is still, 

A balmy night ! and though the stars be dim, 

Yet let us think upon the vernal showers 

That gladden the green earth, and we shall find 

- A pleasure in the dimness of the stars (264). 
The child loves dimness or gorgeousness. The movement is from one 
extreme to another. l 

In Coleridge's delight in colour there is “ something of the man of 

: science, but more of the child, delighted with a new, ‘ funny,’ lovely thing, 
and loving it for its beauty ; and the child-like’ spirit is an endearing 
quality in Coleridge, which. never deserted him, and is signalized by’ Bim. 
self in A Tombless Epitaph.) ` 

O studious poet, eloquent for truth ! 

Philosopher ! contemning wealth and death, 

Yet docile, childlike, full of Life and Love! (414). M 
The poet, the philosopher and the child are all synthesised in ‘him. This 
synthesis is rendered possible by the love of life and by tlie love of love. 

In The Ancient Mariner we have a riotous feast of colour. We have 

„the green ocean, the emerald icebergs, the bloody sun, the burnitig sim, 

«sia hot and copper sky, the western wave all aflame, lightnings, . * hundred 


ta + fire-flags sheen,’ the sea that burns blue and green and white like a witch's 


à 


; oils, the still and awful red of the shadow of the ship, the crimson. angelic 

' forms, the red lips and yellow locks, the varied colours of thé water snakes, 
and the bride looking like a red rose. This rich colour scheme is un- 
Coleridgean and unchildlike. Butin Christabel the real Coleridge appears. 
as far as colour is concerned. Here are the subdued light, the thin grey .- 
cloud, the dull and small moon, the white dress of Geraldine, the’ glim- 
mering light in the hall, the light y the silver lamp, the green snake and 
_ the green moss, the blue-veined feet and the blue eyes of Christabel, and 

. the last red leaf. This scheme has the childlike simplicity and significarice 
"that is characteristic of the real Coleridge. s i WW 
1 A, C. Bradley: A Miscellany, p. 181. | | 
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‘mm Like a child Coleridge delighted in à new and lovely thing. Such was 
the? peculiar tint of yellow green ° of the western sky (364) seen in England 
only twice or thrice in a year. He watched 


Sonie broad and sunny leaf, and loved to see 
The shadow of the leaf and stem above 


Dappling its sunshine ! (180) e 


we He would observe 


The readbreast sit and sing 

Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 
Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh thatch 
Smokes in the sun-thaw (242). 


Isolating a unique spot of subdued colour he would concentrate his ima- 
gination on it till it revealed its beauty. 


I saw a cloud of palest hue, 
Onward to the moon it passed ; 

Still brighter and more bright it grew, 
With floating colours not a few, 

Till it reached the moon at last : 
Then the cloud was wholly bright, 
With a rich and amber light ! (254) 


The faintly veiled transparancy of air develops a consciousness as it were, 
and the skycape seems to commune with the poet. It has a dreamy fasci- 
nation. As the subliminal self looks at the world, the dell appears * bathed 
by the mist" and it * is fresh and delicate as vernal cornfield or the un- 
ripe flax’ (257). The child in him makes him visualise ‘a tiny sun’ ` 
with "a perfect glory’ made up of “ten thousand threads and hairs of 

light" (284). The sunshine ‘steals through the canopy of firs’ and... 


Spots that mossy rock, 
Isle of the river, whose departed waves 
Dart off asunder with an angry sound, 
How soon to reunite ! (372-373). 


. Colour, light and shade are organically united and inspite of their vague- 
ness reveal the childlike spirit. 


Coleridge’s fondness for moon-light has the same childlike quality ; 
and at times it is associated with a child as in Christabel. Though the 
moon “looks both small and dull’ i. 18-19), she makes Geraldine 
* shadowy’ (160) while continuing to ‘shine dim’ (l. 175). The child 
is fond of the moon, takes it to; be cheese or. a. bell, and wants to play with. 


uU Us 
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it. Its anger or sorrow is quictened by looking at the moon. The crying,» + 
Hartley h : LA 


beheld the moon, and, hushed at once, 

Suspends his sobs, and laughs most silently, 

While his fair eyes, that swam with undropped' tears, 
Did glitte? in the yellow moon-beams ! (267). 


The moon works magically and begets the glittering eye, the eye charged | 
with a rare visionary and supernatural power. The moonshine steals 
over the scene and blends with the lights of eve in Love (332). Moon- 
light in a wilderness provides the context of The Wanderings of Cain’. 
The glimmering of the white moonshine (l. 78), the moving moon going 
up softly (Il. 263-6), the horned moon (1. 210), the great bright eye of the 
ocean cast up silently to the moon (ll. 414-7), and the moonlight stetping 
the weathercock in silentness (Il. 478-479) form the background of The 
Ancient Mariner. There is the old moon in the lap of the new (363) pre- | 
paring up for the Dejection, for the terrific crisis. The waning moon 
with the ‘ woman wailing for her demon-lover * appear in Kubla Khan. 
The moon awakens the entire universe ‘ with one sensation,’ and. then 


those wakeful birds. ` ee 
Have all burst forth in choral minstrelsy. 


The moon fascinates children and lovers. But the fascination the child 
has depends on the mental make-up and the eyes of the child. 

The poet wakes up from ‘ the fiendish dream’ and * wept*as I had 
been a child? (390). The childlike attitude has a spiritual intensity shared 
by its glittering eye. We are told that * Beings Eternal live and are borne 
as an infant’ (392). He listens to The Prelude ‘like a devout child,’ 
and his “soul lay passive’ (408). In A Tourbless Epitaph he addresses 


-- himself significantly ` 


O studious poet, eleguent for truth ! 
Philosopher ! contemning wealth and death, 
Yet docile, childlike, full of life and love! (414) 


The poet, the philosopher and the child are all blended in him because z 
of his zest for life. Dominated by the love of life and by the love of love, 
he is at home in realizing the being of a child. And as love has * his .eyes 
in his mind” (418), the childlike gfality in him makes Coleridge charge 
the eye with a unique value and power. Even the stars are ‘like eyes 
suffused with rapture’ (442), and theer is a bird with ' eyes of fire’ (426). 

* The eye is the Ger of the inward states. The worried.soul- of 
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Ellen appears as ‘a trouble in her eye’ (279). Coleridgge was greatly 
Noted with the eye as is evident from the lines— 4 
my eyes are a burthen, | 
Now unwillingly closed, now open and’ Aching 
O! what a life is the eye! what a strange and inscrutable sesence ! 
T 5 (305) 
This eye exists even for the blind. Even for the born blind “ it exists, it 
"wwoves and stirs in its prison.” The utterly blind one asks, * Is ita Spirit ?, 
and then he murmurs by way of a reply, “ sure it has thoughts of its own, 
and to see is only a language." The eye is a spirit, a supernatural being, 
having its own individuality. Here we have the poet's own awareness 
of the supreme nature and value of the eye. The poet's eye in particular 
is charged with a ‘ magnifying power’ in so far as it is emancipated 
‘from the black shapeless accidents of size’ (345). It apprehends and 
realizes the universal in and through the ‘ phantoms of sublimity ' (345). 
Consequently he scans the universe ‘ with hermit-eye’ standing detached 
from his data of observation (361). But when the feeling poetic soul is 
inactive there is only the blank eye’, Yet in reality 


All that charms or ear or sight, 
e All melodies the echoes of that voice, 
All colours a suffusion from that light (Il. 73-5) 


That primal source is the spirit that is joy and imagination. 


Coleridge was deeply interested in the eye even before he came to 
read of animal magnetism. The eye as the great introducer of the in- 
dividual to the external world has a rich significance and Coleridge’s 
poetry tells us much about it. The ‘ silent pleasures of the heart’ include 
the ‘moon that meets the raptured eye’ (32) The rapture makes the 
eye*more than a physical existent ; and it is bound up with the heart. 
Passion comes ‘ with a languid eye’ (36). The prospect of his only 
sister’s death makes him speak of his ‘ hollow eye’ and ‘heartless pain’ 
with which he has ‘to rove through life's wide cheerless plain’ (20). 
Certain emotional states find their emergence here. We read that ‘ broad- 

. eyed slumber is ghastly’ (140. The eye that fascinated him, however, 
` was the creative or inspired one. He visualises Schiller as having the 
'finely-frenzied eye’ and as sitting ‘ beneath some vast old tempest- 
swinging wood’ (73). But frenzy is also said to be the ‘ fierce-eyed child 
of moping pain’ (77). Pain and frey of inspiration are linked not in 
a casual’ manner. A great poetic utterance emerges when the creative 
artist has felt the intensity of sorrow. He contemplates * with introverted 
Dejection : An Ode, 1. 30. ` | i 
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eye’. (77); and he speaks of his ‘ meandering eye’ that travels ‘ the 
starry wilderness.’ (97). In the absence of a wild frenzy there can onyo” 
be the meek-eyed peace’ (4). But under the stress of fancy, the ‘ eyes- 
dance rapture’ and the ‘ bosom glows’ (14). The dull dismal life of 
poverty is opposite to the poetic and it begets the ‘sunken eye” (14). 
~ The ‘ shapings of the unregenerate mind’ are the 
Bubbles that glitter, as they rise dnd break 
On vain philosophy's aye-babbling spring (102). ` 
This is a strange context for the glittering since the word glitter has* its 
associations with the eye which at times looks ‘ like the star of Eve’ (20). 
The glittering eye comes from the world of the spirit and it has a relation 
to ‘ young-eyed loves’ (42). The glittering has a magic spell : 
„But lo! the bursting Sun !. 
Touched by the enchantment of that sudden beam e 
Of dewy glitter gems each plant and tree (113). 


The enchantment gives it an unearthly atmosphere of the ‘ half-confessing 
eye’ (42) Its exact opposite is the ‘ meek-eyed pity’ (44). The lyre 
that breathes solemn airs is to * glitter to the eye of Day’ (59) Music 
being spiritual and ethical in Coleridge’s outlook the glitter partakes of 
the same overtones. Yet like many other expressions, this too is arbi. 
valent. The serpent has a ‘ vast moon-glittering bulk’ (119). Religion 
is given a * tinseļ-glittering vest’ (81). The locust-friends ‘ glittered in 
corruption’s slimy track’ and crawled with the giant throng of ambition 
(146). This is a sinister glitter. In ‘solemn thought Chatterton was 


. wont to rove 
.Like star-beam on the slow sequestered tide 
Lone-glittering, through the high tree branching wide (129). 


The glittering has some thing of the fire of heaven in it. At times it l may 
appear as the ‘eye of fire’ that opens ‘from some uncertain cloud’ 
` (165). The paradisal element makes the bowers of England * glitter green 
with sunny showers' because they are 'fair as Eden's' (166). 

The poet's eye is ‘ the charmed eye’ (103) while the elect of God have 
the ‘ strange eye darting through the deeds of men (111). We are told 
that “a soft solemn bliss swims’ in the eye (112) and is raised to heaven. . 
The maid of Orleans has the‘ full eye, now bright, now Zunillumed * and ` 
it speaks ‘more than woman's thought’ (137) It is the indicator of 
t he subliminal processes. / | 

And now her flushed tumultuous features shot a 
..Such frange vivacitf, as fires the eye 
Of Misery fancy-crazed ! (139) .. 
x l 
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~ The Gutch Notebook reads genius in the place of miseyy (T. 197). The 
eye of the fancy-crazed being is dynamic and charged with the fire of 
inspiration. 


There is a vivacity. But this is not a ‘ broad-eye ° (140) state "which 
is * ghastly” The spiritually charged eye is neither „fully blossomed 
nor completely closed. And in the rapture of the creative mood there 
is „the *smiling with blue eye” (156). Charged with potential artistic 
powers Lamb appears as the * wild-eyed boy * (159). 


The eye is like the mirror reflecting the state of the soul. The un- 
fortunate woman finds * no true love in the eye? of the youth (172). There 
is the ‘ fancy's eye’ (176), an inward vision. The lovesick maid gazes 
idly * with wet eye’ at the moon till she is * lost in inward vision’ (183). 
This eye is intimately bound up with love and imagination. 


. But when the guilty soul of the mariner becomes conscious of what 
t has done, it is aware of its isolation ; and then 


Each throat 
was parched, and glazed each eye (ll. 143-4) 


Each weary eye glazed and as he turns westward the mariner beholds the 

*skeleton ship. Later he was cursed with the eyes that reveal the ‘ ghastly 
pang’ (ll. 214-5). The dead, static monotony of his isolation gives him 
the * weary eye’ (I. 251) in return. This is in great contrast to the 
“great bright eye” of the ocean cast up to the moon most silently (ll. 
416-7). And the blue eye of Christabel is yet another aspect of the bright 
eye. Beneath her eye the mastiff never yelled as it had no intimations 
of other world (Il. 150-1). Geraldine: eye has something odd about it 
(11. 160-3) ; it is the ‘ unsettled eye’ (I. 208) of dread, and it is closely 
associated with the "aer cliffs and glittering sands’ (439), 


The * glittering eye * of the mariner (ll. 3, 228) is charged with animal 
magnetism. The ‘ bright eyed Mariner’ (ll. 20, 40, 618) stands in con- 
trast to the white moonshine that * through fog-smoke white glimmered ' 
(Il. 77-78). The glimmering moonshine is an abettor. The unmoti- - 
vated action of the mariner is as wanton as any action done by a child. 
Under the aegis of this light the first act of the mariner was done; and 
through a life of suffering this unbriddled self-assertion was transformed 
into a humiljty of one who had been iM hell for long. This transformation 
is revealed to us in and through the glittering eye. But when we are told 
that the ‘ stony eyes’ of the dead ‘in the Moon did glitter’ (Il. 436-7), 
we have the Coleridgean ambivalence. The glitter has an unearthly 
quality ; it may be spiritual or demonic. The distortion in . behaviour 
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that accompanies the unnatural can then be conveyed by the same world uem" 
About Geraldine we read : 


And wildly glittered here and there 
The gems entangled in her hair (ll. 64- ER 


The glittering eye and the glittering gems are equally wild and- unearthly, 
"bringing intimations of a supersensible world. But when Geraldine 
drank the wild-flower wine ‘her fair large eyes 'gan glitter of bright’ — 
(11. 220-1), since she received thereby something of the divine beauty. 
Yet she ‘ slowly rolled her eyes around’ (1. 246) and looked ‘like one 
that shuddered’ (1. 248) The supernatural blue of Christabel’s eyes 
' delays Geraldine’s movements ` and hence she “eyes the maid and seeks 
delay ’. (L. 259). 

The glittering or the bright eye presupposes a spiritual tension, a ton- 
flict of values and ideals. Christabel has ‘ blue eyes more bright than 
clear’ (1. 290) Great mental activity lies behind such open eyes. Even 
Sir Leoline's ‘ eye in lightning rolls? (1. 444). Smiles spread like light 
over Christabels eyes (Il. 468-9). Bard Bracy declares : 


This dream it would not pass away— 

It seems to live upon my eye! (Il. 558-9) e a 
The visionary eye finds everything vividly and picturesquely. There is 
a brightness in it and it is charged with the atmosphere of a crisis. But 


A snake’s small eye blinks dull and sby ; 
And the lady's eyes they shrunk in her head, 5 
Each shrunk up to a serpent’s eye (ll. 583-5). 


The opposite of the glittering bright eye is presented here. The glittering 
eye is bold and assertive and it SERE prominently as a fascinating one ; 
unlike the ‘ shrunken-serpent eyes” (l. 602), there are the ‘ eyes so ‘ino: 
cent and blue’ (1. 612). The innocent eyes can glitter wildly when they 
are charged with the supernatural creative abilities. There can be the 
wild eyes (I. 641) charged with an unwanted and unnatural anger. 

The unearthly glitter transcends temporal and spatial determinations. + 
It transmutes form and colour because it is spiritual : i 


The snowy peaks began to lose e 
In glittering silver lights their rosy hues (248). 
More explicity we are told of the old man's daughter that * her soul was 
in her eye’ (249). And the glittering belongs to the creative artist and. 
to the child : 
his fair eyes, that swam with undropped tears, 
Did glitter in the yéllow moon-beam ! (257). 
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That was the account of the child. In Kubla Khan the poet creates the 

ublime dome of poetry. aided by the deep delight that came from the 
loud and long music. This ‘ miracle of rare device’ makes the specta- 
tors cry, . . 

Beware ! Beware ! 
. His flashing eyes, his floating hair! (ll. 49-50) : 

The flashing eye is the glittering eye the poet hād. The perceptual ex- 
"e perience of this eye makes them * close their eyes with holy dread’ (1. 52). 
The glittering thus brings the child and the poet into one spiritual syn- 
thesis. The ‘ glittering fairy-dome of ice’ (398) is an outward form 
only, the true glitter is essentially inward. l 

In the poems cast in a meditative mood, Coleridge expresses the joy 
of a child, the joy of a dreamer. There is the delight of a being in rec- 
collection. Nature is harmonised with the pensive and self-loving melan- 
choly of the poet. A pale and calm evening or a spot of ground in moon- 
light appear here. The moon evokes specifically Coleridgean vignettes. 
He is equally well fascinated by waterfalls, the foam of the ship, the clouds, 
the leaves in the wind, and the flight of birds and insects. 

The approach to the mighty world of eye and ear is that of the poet- 
philosopher-child ` and it is charged with a deep spirituality emanating 
from the poet’s own inward life. As he records: “In Natural. objects 
we feel ourselves or think of ourselves, only by likenesses—among men 
too often by Differences. Hence the soothing love-kindling effect of 
rural Nature/the bad passions of human societies—And why is Difference 
linked With Hatred ?" (I. 1376). The feeling for likeness, the urge to' 
notice the similar, is essentially that felt by the child who longs for come 
panionship. Coleridge felt greatly and deeply for loving society and 
longed for sociable companions. This led him in the true philosophical 
manner to apprehend similarities and identities. The process is explained 
briefly in a valuable note : “ Those who hold it undignified to illustrate ` 
Nature by Art—how litile would the truly dignified say so—how else 
can we bring the forms of nature within our voluntary memory !—The 
first Business is to subjugate them to our intellect and voluntary memory 
—then comes their Dignity by Sensation of Magnitude, Forms and Dos, ` 
sions connected therewith " (T. 1489). The creative imagination illus- 
trates the forms and essences of Nature by assimilating them first to the 
human will and intellect. Then agses an emotional experience in which 
these forms acquire a life and a m¥aning intensely human. Since life is 
coeval with activity, and since a static universe is an impossibility for 
Coleridge, we find him stating that ‘ ‘Nature’s Pictures all in motion 
shadows (I. 736). It is movement that attracts the child and the thinker, 
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The former finds it a likeness of itself and the latter takes it as an aspect 


- of time, N Wd 


He told Poole on 12th December, 1796, that one of his six companions 

is * Nature, looking at me with a thousand looks of Beauty, and speaking 
to me in a thousand melodies of Love," Nature is the sensuous mani- 
festation of the idea of the beautiful ; -and the eagerness to look for like- 
nesses makes it an expréssion or an embodiment of love and music. It 
. Offers the language of signs as Berkeley held. Hence George Coleridge ø 
was informed on 10th March, 1798, that he would “ elevate the imagina- 
tion and set the affection in right tune by the beauty of the inanimate 
impregnated, as with a living soul, by the presence of Life.” This he could 
do successfully, for “ I love fields and woods and mountains with almost 
a visionary fondness—and because I have found benevolence and quiet- 
ness growing within me as that fondness has increased.” This. may "be 
a subjective projection or a significant recognition of a supreme value. 
In either case the value is apprehended and realized by the secondary 
imagination of the creative artist. The becalmed ship and the painted 
ship, appearing prominently in The Ancient Mariner illsutrate it. The 
stillness illumines the dry heart of the mariner (ll 244-7) The violent 
“mood of nature is equally natural - les 

The upper air burst into life ! 

And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 

To and fro they were hurried about ! 

And to and fro, and in and out, 

The wan stars danced between (II 313-7) 
The wild. effects if sky and cloud bear comparison with Turner., But in 
Coleridge they are a part of the vision. 

Coleridge is endowed with a fac of minute and subtle. observation, 

The ‘ creaking bf the rook's wing’ and the branches ash, 


Unsunned and damp, whose few poor yellow leaves 
Ne’er tremble in the gale, yet tremble still, 
Fanned by the waterfall (179) 


great us in This Lime-tree Bower my Prison. The * peculiar tint of yellow- 
: ' green’ marks the sunset in Dejection. At the same time there is an equal 
| mastery of the broad and general sweeps of nature. ‘The’ moonlight 
-. -steeped in silentness the steady weathg cock’ for the Ancient, Mariner 
` (II. 478-9). April is the. month ‘ of fark brown gardens and of peeping 
flowers" in Dejection. There is a human identity in these varied forms. 
“ The further I ascend from animate Nature," he. observes, “‘ the greater 
becomes in me thé intensity, of the feelings: of life." Nature is a living; ` 
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— form leading the individual gradually to a deeper ponsciousness 
of thehature of life. The universe thus becomes rich with pregnant mean- 
i ngs and images. NCC EE 
With all his powerful and unfailing store of observed images, he is 
never lavish of them. *Such images are seldom employed; and when 
they occur, they are transmuted into’ something. mystical ore psychical. 
The outer world comes to us through a vale and we feel that we are just 
“pesolleeting the objects. Here he is aided by his con-eption that Nature 
is a living intelligent being. lt is out of this highly sensitive apprehension 
of the aspects of nature that we get the record of the “ green light which 
| lingers in the west” and of "the western sky and its peculiar tint of 
yellow green." These are no mere generalisations emerging from the 
peculiar mind of the poet. As he told his wife on 17th May, 1799: “In 
Nature all things are individual" and therefore “I neither am or ever 
was good at description. I see what I write—but alas! I cannot write 
what I see." lt is a powerful imagination presenting these visions. He 
tells us that he had found 


That outward forms, the loftiest, still receive 
4 Their finer influence from the Life within ; 
e "Fair cyphers else: fair, but of import vague 
Or unconcerning, where the heart not finds 
History and prophecy of friend, or child (316). 
Or unconcerning, where the heart not finds 
This Berkeleyan attitude makes the objective existence of nature entirely 
dependent on the mind. The relation between them is one of empathy. 
The poet imputes certain qualities to the external world in his imaginative 
activity. With delicate feeling he draws nature in an elusive half-light 
because all the while he seeks to comprehend nature in himself. As he 
wrote in The Friend: “ In order to the recognition of himself in nature 
man must first learn to comprehend nature in himself and its laws as the 
ground of his own existence.” Nature is a living principle, a creative 
one, and he can then stand i 


Silent with swimming sense ; yea, gazing round 

On the wide landscape, gaze till all doth seem 

Less gross than bodily ; and of such hues 

AS veil the Almighty spirit, whan yet he makes 6 

Spirits perceive his presence (180)* 
The serene 'and blessed mood in which Nature ig revealed and realizes as 
spiritual, cannot be brushed aside as an ‘ unintelligible abstraction—fit ’ 
as Lamb did. . = 


+ 
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Nature's processes are analogous to those of ihe creative arist d 
a letter to Milda Betham (1802) he advises her as to the nature and 


of a poet : 


Tho’ sweet thy measures, stern must be thy thought, 
' Patient thy study, watchful thy mild eye! . 
Poetic feelings, like the stretching boughs 
Of mighty oaks; pay hoamge to the gales, 
Toss in the strange winds, drive before the gust, . e 
Themselves one giddy storm of fluttering leaves ; ; 
Yet, all the while, self-limited, remain 
Equally near the fixed and solid trunk ; ? 
Of Truth and Nature in the howling storm, 
As in the calm that stills the aspen grove. 
Be bold, meek woman! but be wisely bold ! 
Fly, ostrich-like, firm land beneath thy feet, 
Yet hurried onward by thy wings of fancy 
Swift as the whirlwind, singing in their quills. 
Look round thee ! look within thee ! think and feel! (375- ei, 


Close observation, patient study and lofty ideas are necessary. The A 
poetic feeling is like a wide spread bough of the mighty oak ; if* pays 
homage to the breeze as the poet does to the breeze of inspiration. At 
the same time the bough does not surrender its individuality ; and the 
poetic feeling which is subjected to the breeze, is itself an integral part 
of the breeze. Still the poet must not give up the concrete facts, the 
minute particulars, of observation, since truth and nature are "foundational 
to all great poetry. The poetic onrush too is like the whirlwind which 
needs an alert mind, an acute power of observation, and a keen sensi- 
bility. Evidently Coleridge gave this advice on the basis of his own ob- 
servation." His own love of nature is intensely personal and” profound. 
In one of his note-books we find him recording : “ This love of Nature 
is ever returned double to us.... She is the preserver, the treasurer of 
our joys.... And even when all men seemed to desert us and the friend - 
of our heart passed on, with one glance from his ‘ cold disliking eye °—*. 
yet even then the blue heaven spreads it out and bends over us, and the ` 
little tree still shelters us under its plumage as a secend cope, a domestic 
firmament, and the low creeping gale will sigh in the heath plant and soothe ` 
us by sound of sympathy till ths? lulled grief loses itself in fixed gaze on 
the purple heath-blossom, till the present beauty becomes a, vision of. 


ant 


memory. . 


1 Anima Postae, P. 247, 
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Coleridge’s imagination was really active when he managed to move 
gx away from actual human life. It was also active when he was 
deeply absorbed in his own self or in the world of the mystic. An indica- 
tion of this gift is found in Time, Real and Imaginary, a poem written 
about 1796 and retouched in 1812. The schoolboy projects his being 
n his day-dreams to live in his next holidays ; and this is the imaginary 
time. The joyously active youth finds time to be “ "the fullmoon in a 
“Bee breezy October night, driving on amid clouds of all shapes and hues, 
and kindling shifting colours, like on ostrich in its speech " ; and yet 
this time does not appear to have moved since it is the time felt (419-420). 
Another instance of the same attitude is expressed in The Raven. The 
bird lives in an old oak tree with its children. The oak is destroyed by 
a shipbuilder. It shrieks doom and rejoices with a spirit of vengeance 
as the” ship sinks in the sea. It is reminiscent of Blake's Poison Tree. 
With all his firm conviction in the animate nature of the external uni- 
verse, he does not give up his minute realism. Thus 
“The thin grey cloud is spread on high, 
It covers but not hides the sky. 
The moon is behind and at the full ; 

e ° And yet she looks both small and dull" (Christabel, 1.16-19) 
The moon here becomes a powerful symbol of mystery, for the hidden 
moon stresses the helplessness of Christabel. It is also likely that there 
is a hint that apparent evils are really good seen in distortion. There is 
a romantic weirdness in the lines, $ 

S naught was green upon the Oak 
But moss and rarest mistletoe : (Christabel 1.33-34) 
The mistletoe is an evergreen, parasitic plant, associated with mysterious 
religious rites of the Druids. The Druids worshipped it when they found 
it on the Oak. Hence it is the rarest ; and it adds to the atnfosphere of 
mystery. 
A similar effect is produced by the lines expressive of the minuteness 
and loveliness of the experience : 
“ There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of iis clan, 
That danes as often as dance it can, 
Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 
On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky." 
e : (Christabel, 1.48-52) 
In this minute realism we find the imaginative ‘apprehension of the silent 
and hidden processes of nature for nature is an evolving system of acti- 
vities which are individualised. These determinate embodiments are 
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apprehended by the imagination. - The one red leaf seems to symbgjae" 


the mockery Vr life which is really death. 
As he speaks of the mournful evening wind, the weird touch peeps 
in the lines— D. . 
* I see the old moon in her lap, foretellirg 
The coming-on of rain and squally blast” (Il. 13-14) 
The highly organised nervous system of the poet reacts quickly and violently 
because of a peculiarly abnormal speed of cerebration. Yet he dectared* 
* my mind has been habituated to the vast and I never regarded my senses 
in any way as the criteria of my belief." Hence it is that his acute - 
observation is expressed through a veil of obscurity. Even the silent and 
unseen processes of nature are apprehended in the same manner : 
A balmy night! and though the stars be dim, 
Yet let us think upon the vernal showers, 
That gladden the green earth and we shall find 
A pleasure in the dimness of the stars. 
Coleridge felt that all his most valuable experience was solitary ind there- 
fore incommunicable in prose ; and he therefore said, * I must be alone, 
if either my Imagination or Heart are to be excited or enriched." In ` 
this solitude he.discovered the role of the unconscious. He fuses the 
external description and internal feeling. Man and nature are reintegrated 
in a psychological relationship. 
The description the dell in Fears in Solitude reveals the nature of the- 
poetic imagination at work in most of Coleridge's poetry. 
* A green and silent spot, amid the hills, 
A. small and silent dell ! O'er stiller place 
No singing skylark, ever poised himself.” (U. 1-3) 
The subliminal self looks and the landscape receives an imaginative (eat, ` 
ment. The-sense of seclusion is intensified by the approaching evening. 
The opening is thus set in a low key. Slowly it rises— 
but the dell, 
Bathed by the mist is fresh and delicate 
As vernal cornfield, or the unripe flax, 
When, through its half-transparent stalks, at eve, 
The level sunshine glimmers with green light (ll: 7-11) 
This is the ‘ quiet spirit-healing nook.’ These correlatives of human 
emotion enrich the value of places where natural objects are rendered 
as numinous or as terrifyingly fantastic. In either way there is a golemnity.- 
Such are the lines— 
The gust, that iard and diedfaway 
To the distant tree. (ll. 200-1). 
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The fervent plea for a return to the integrated life-picture makts him take 
res"Mggsivity and unawareness to be synonymous with death/ The fears 
that troubled him should pass away and they should be like those 


*heard, and only heard a 
In this low dell, bowed not the delicate grass" (Il. 201-2) 


Hence he could express his reaction to -the melodious nighjingales and 
to the sombre owls as well, 


"he" purely picturesque side is not wanting. The moonlit harbour 
in The Ancient Mariner is a fine example. He dwells on one specific spot 
till the thing seems to develop its own expressive form, its own dynamic 
soul. This mood again appears in the poem Written in April 1798 during 
the alarm of an Invasion. The pictorial quality is based on a minute 
observation of nature. As Hazlitt noted, “ Coleridge was explaining the 
different notes of the nightingale to his (Wordsworth’s) sister, in which 
we neither of us succeeded in making ourselves perfectly clear and in- 
telligible.” There is an aerial glitter in his pictures; and as Symons 
called it, it is liquid colour. The ‘ faithful adherence to the truth of nature ’ 
makes him present the circumstantial details with all his sensitiveness to 
á light and shape, colour and sound. He is alive to the subtle charms and 

less® obvious appeals of nature. He could also describe scenes that he 

never saw as those of the tropical night and the iceberges. It is nature 
that gives colour and music, solidity and perspective, to his pictures. 


A, 


Coleridge was greatly interested in colour and light. The colour is 
never static. "He draws the colour of the dew falling on the flowers, and 
of the mist in sunshine. The images revealing this feature are derived 
from the shadows of things, from mental impressions. The scenery 
presented in Frost at Midnight and in Dejection is the real emotion of 
these poems, as Reeves observed. The feeling and the description are 
identical and hence he becomes reflective. When he was twenty-one he 
saw fancy 

* Bathed in rich amber-glowing floods of light ’ 
“At twenty-two he sees a cloud 
‘wholly bright, 
with a rich and amber light.’ 
In his early poetry his attitude to Nature does not appear to be organised 
round any specific nucleus. He presentsea list of objects he observes. 
> Brockley Cobmb and the Lines addressed to Charles Lloyd are typical of 
the habit of presenting isolated images. These "images are not charged 
with the creative imagination, When he comes to the top of the hill the 
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! gu ate : 
spectacle of the landscape he traversed stirs his deeper emotions; and 
he bursts fori— B A 


Dim coasts, and cloud-like hills, and shoreless Ocean— 
It seemed like Omnipresence ! God, methought, 
Had built him there à Temple : the whole world 
Seemed imaged in its vast circumference : 
No wish Brofaned my overwhelmed heart. (107) 


The image is presented in a purely objective manner. But underneath 
there is a subtle emotional force giving a certain uniqueness to the image. 
The ardour evoked by beauty appears in The Garden of Boccaccis and | 
it shows that even in 1828 he did not lose his great powers. 


Evening has a great attraction for him. He was delighted in wind 
and storms which he observed * with a total feeling worshipping thg power 
and eternal link of Energy. Though there are traces of the specifically 
Wordsworthian approach to Nature, Coleridge generally took up those 
aspects of Nature that are in tune with his moods, In 7o Nature (1815) 
he sings of the deep, inward joy in created objects ; and this is in tune 
with the spirit of love immanent. This is closely bound up with his deep 
fceling of beauty. D 

In his great poems he captures in a few lines the very essence of *he 
elements, the principles underlying the universe. Here his imagination 
is active and the poems move freely in the world of dreams. This 
appears at times as a desire on his part to move away from the world and 
this is apparent in most poems. Loneliness is a recurring feature. But 
he moves in a world in which the animating principle is the subtle soul 
of the poet. As a result this world shows the rising of Alph, the sacred 
river, the deep romantic chasm, the holy and enchanted forests and gardens, 
the dome of pleasure, the Abyssinian damsel singing of Abora on her 
dulcimer, and the poetic dome. The upper air bursts into love and life, 
the sky is overcrowded with the melodious sounds of the birds ; and 
human emotions play a significant part in this atmosphere. This emo- * 
tional context brings forth the varied aspects of nature in tune with the ` 
atmosphere of the poem. In the Ancient Mariner we miss his favourite - 
haunts like the dell, the bower, the foliage and the twilight. We even 
hear that there is no. twilight in the courts of the heavens. There is the 
severe cold of the forlorir seas charged with ice and sound. The picture 
of Nature is just suggésted by:aeseries of gentle and casual touches. The 
oak, the red leaf, the wood and the moonlight grip our imdgination in „ 
Christabel: even” when the poét has not described them in detail. Such | 
again are (e "sun and the shade in the Three Graves. The subtle and 
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"Nui shades of form, sound, colour and movement are agcurately por: 
trayed and made to exist in and through sounds that are charged with a 
rare depth of emotion. Observe the lines :, 


The Sun peeps through the close thick leaves, 
See, dearest Ellen ! see ! 
"Tis in the leaves, a little sun, . ; 
No bigger ihan your ce ; : 
‘A tiny sun, and it has got 
A perfect glory too ; 
Ten thousand threads and hairs of light 
Make up a glory gay and bright 
Round that small orb, so blue.’ 
And then they argued of those rays, 
What colour they might be ; 
Say this, * They're mostly green ' ; say that, 
“They're amber-like to me.’ 


Yet the characteristic Coleridgean images refer to illumination and motion. 
The moonlight enveloping the sky is neo-platonic and oriental; and so 
is the image of the sun dispelling the mists of ignorance (Rel. M. 88-104). 
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SHORT HISTORY OF MAGIC 
e P. C. SORCAR 
President, All-India Magic Circle 


. - 


Magic, Conjuring, Indrajal, Jadoo by any name you may call it, 
today it is considered as a familiar sort of entertainment. In parties, 
social gatherings, in dramas, variety shows and even in straight 
theatres as a full evening show, or a spectacular extravaganza this 
art has got its unique place. It is now considered as one of the sister 
arts of Dance, Drama and Music and as one of the familiar arts for 
Cultural Entertainment. Drama and music have got limitations due to 
the difficulties of languages. But Magic being mainly visual it appeals 
to all nations alike. In all the world Magic has got popular appeal 
irrespective of age, caste, creed and locations. When a lady is cut 
into two parts, or a big motor car is made to disappear, it will appeal 
to the people of Africa, Europe, America and Asia equally. Peoyfle 
of all countries rush to the Magic Shows with great enthusiasm in 
order to see the wonderful feats of the master magicians. But if 
we trace back the history of this modern art of entertaining by Magic, 
we will find that this art or science came into existence for. a different 
purpose and under different motive altogether. 

We go to the very dawn of civilisation. The first mankind, before 
the growth of civilisation started this out of FEAR. The primitive 
man experienced the first the terrifying, spine-spinning, awe-inspiring, 


overwhelming FEAR....he was AFRAID of everything. The lightning: 


in the sky, rain, thunder, the sun, the moon, even the stars were all 
the sources of his FEAR. ...they were all his enemies! The primitive 
man could not solve the mysteries of Nature....and he considered 
these to be nothing but DEMONS. ...half Devil and half man. Thunder, 
' storm, lightnings are to him the feats of the super-human Demons 
and their earthly weapons will prove too meagte to fight these Strange 
Demon powers. So the primitive man tried to fight fire with fire. 


They tried to summon devib power to fight those weird acts of the- 


Demons. Among them there sprung up one Ostad.. "a fellow 
a bit wiser than othets who started doing some mumbo-jumbo, spell, 
incantations, etc. to fight Demon with his devilish powers. He 
collected some followers, some audience to show that he really has 
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~N got some power to summon the supernatural agengés to fight the 
Demons. One day he created some fire and himself entered into. 
the same. The followers thought that he is burnt into ashes, no 
one can play with fire....devastating fire. But the ostad game 
unharmed the flame did not destroy him. May be the ostad did 
hide in a cave or he escaped through some hole, etc: but the gullible 
spectators believed in his Magic powers....thus the first Magician 
...the first creator of illusions was born. Everybody accepted 
him. The first magician was on his triumphant way. In the cen- 
turies that followed Magicians, Wizards, Sorcerers, the High Priests 
kept on inventing new tricks, new illusions to add to theirs super- 
human powers. The Kings always feared him for his supernatural 
epowers as such he became the de facto controller of the kings and 
their kingdoms. Then on sleight-of-hand, future telling, Animal 
Magnetism, Sammohan Vidya (the fore-runner of Hypnotism or 
Mesmerism etc.) were added to the magicians repertoire. 


In the British Museum one ancient scroll (Westcar Papyrus, XVIII 
dynasty ` about B.C. 1550) chronicles a Magical seance by a certain 

. Egyptian Magician (Tchatcha-em-ankh) before King Khufu, B.C. 
3766. 'The ancient scroll says of the wizard.... *He  knoweth 
how to bind on a head which hath been cut off; he knoweth how 
to make a lion follow him as if led by a rope ; and he knoweth the 
number of the stars of the house (constellation) of Thoth.” It will 
be seen from above that ‘ cutting a head off’ was invented many 
thousand years ago before Christ. The experiment with Lion proves 
that Sammohan Vidya is also many centuries old. The Mesmerism, 
Hypnotism etc. derived from Animal Magnetism etc. modern science 
were known to the Egyptian Sorcerers, high priests, Magicians several 
centuries B.C. There is no doubt that the performance of the Egyp- 
tian Priest wizard Dedi before the court of King Cheops, the famous 
builder of the Great Egyptian Pyramid in which he captivated a 
ferocious untamed lion was a feat of Animal Hypnotism in those 
days. Such feats strengthened the position of the magicians in the 
court of the Kings the Pharoahs of ancient Egypt. The great fame 
of the Egyptian Sorcerers began to spread in the neighbouring coun- 
tries and wise men from Greece, Rome and Sicily started pouring 
in Egypt to gain some knowledge of Magic from those famed Egyptian 
wizhrds. It is recorded that the Egyptian wizards were very. clever 
and they performed sleight of hand tricks with shells etc. like the 
Indian Cups and Balls which they called as Acetabula. These feats 
of digital dexterity created great confusion and surprise in the minds 
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` of the visiting Nise men and thus the ground was formed to take; —— 
them to the greater wonders of mysticism....the miracles of the l 
Teinple of Wonders. Egyptian priests poured water on an alter and 
it at once burst into huge flame !....The huge doors of the temple 
swung open completely unaided and „untouched by” human hands 
. .the Egyptian idolehad a thunderous voice like a huge trumpet. 
The visiting wise men were all flabbergasted....amazed....they 
left the scene in great hurry. But there was one exception, , one 
visitor from Alexandria his name was Heron....who looked into 
everything with his engineering eyes and tried to give rational ex- 
planations to everything. with his engineering knowledge. When 
he went back to Greece, he not only solved most of those Egyptian 
miracles, he duplicated some of the early Egyptian miracles there. «e 
He showed how the curious mixture of sulphur and quicklime when 
water is added to the same can generate a great heat which can 
burst into fire. He also showed how heat can expand air inside the 
column which push one receptacle below forcing liquid water or 
mercury to form a syphon into another reservoir and thus form a 
chain of reactions which makes the huge doors swing open untouched 
by any human hand. Heron showed how a great image can have . 
voice like a trumpet by having a chain of similar reactions through- 
which a lever is forced to push one half-ball affair down into a vessel 
full of liquid (water) and thus the compressed air as it forces out or 
goes in blows a huge horn attached to it and thus a strange and .loud 
trumpet like roaring voice of the idol can be heard. Engineer Heron 
himself built many wonderful Magical numbers. He built one 
decapitated horse that never loses its head, he built one miraculous 
inexhaustible fountain which could never be emptied by anybody. 
Heron built many magical items involving his engineering skill and 
pure mathematics. He built a parlour trick called Eotopite, which 
virtually is the fore-runner of modern steam engine. He kept one 
hollow ball filled with steam fed by pipes from a receptacle full of 
water on a hot oven. and fire. The force of the steam caused the 
hollow ball spin vigorously amid thundering cheers of the admiring 
crowd. Magic reached great perfection in the hands of Greek 
engineering mathematician Heron. 

Then came the dark age.. . .Cenjüries filled with fears and * strange 
superstitions. Supernatural powers and supernatural agencies were 
treated with awe and great'fear. Anyone who tried to believe in it 
or tried to practise it meant his sure death. A little accusation from 
the neighbour about anyone having unearthly power meant his: death 
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being condemned as witches. The persecution of l: witches? and 
of persons discredited with working evil through pglers of sorcery 
went on in full swing. Even Joan of Arc was burnt as a witch in 
the middle of the fifteenth century. Devotees of Blackart writes 
“‘Chamber’s Journal" “ incurred the risk of being burned as wizards 
or ducked as witches, according to their kind, male and female.” 
It is really an irony of fate. Magic started from FEAR in the be- 
ginning of civilisation and then Magic was going to die from the 
same element FEAR. Thus Magic that was born of FEAR....was 
now going to be destroyed by the same FEAR. Then in the sixteenth 
century Magic was revived again. In this period charlatans flourished 
and they claimed that they can perform ghostly acts if they are pro- 
perly remunerated for the same. On Italian sculptor Benvenuto 
e Cellini agreed to pay the necessary if real ghostly acts can be shown 
to him by anybody. Benvenuto Cellini, sculptor, goldsmith and 
man-at-arms in his autobiography (* Memoirs of Cellini, Book I, 
Chapter LXIV ”) has given complete description of the Magical 
seance he attended. The spot chosen for the demonstration of 
producing the ghosts was the Coliseum ruins in Rome and the time 
selected was midnight. Dressed in magician’s weird custume the 
magician treated Cellini and two other guests inside the coliseum 
in the special Magic Circle seance. The names of the other two 
spectators were (a) Vincenzio Romoli and the other a native of 
Pistoja. There were ‘ precious perfumes and fire and drugs of fetid 
odor.’ After the mystic ritual the spirit forms appeared on the 
clouds of smoke. Cellini was fully satisfied and his account of the 
Magic seance reads today like the stories from the Arabian Nights 
In the book Natural Magic, Sir David Vrewster has quoted Cellini's 
autobiography and has explained it to be feat of Magic lantern slides. 
He says....“it was not produced by any influence upon the imagina- 
tions of the spectators, but were actual optical phantasms, or the 
images of pictures or objects produced by one or more concave mirrors 
or lenses." 


Time rolled on and by the middle of the nineteenth century Magic 
took a completely new form....it became a product of science and 
it got into the repertoire of the theatrical magician.. Big magicians 
flourished of them the names of Cagliostro, Chevalier Pinnetti, 
Friederich Mesmer, St. Germaig are most famous. But -Magic 
flourished in the hands of the French magician Robert Houdin. 
No wonder that this Robert Houdin is now considered as the Father 
of Modern Magic. One American Magician in his early life was 
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so much enomdpred by the name of Robert Houdin that he aspired ` 


to become a big magician and changed his real name from Erich 
Weiss to Houdini that is by adding the letter ‘i’ after the word Houdin- 
(i) which will mean “like Houdin? To become someone like Houdin 
was his only ambition thus he became HoupIni. Today this name 
HOUDINI is a household word for magicians and public all over the 
world. Thanks to the publicity gentu$ of the Americans and clever 
Magic of Houdini.:..but that is another matter. 


Robert Houdin invented many new tricks and illusions. His 
most famous item was Aerial Suspension, the secret of which passed 
from India. Because Indian magicians performed that same trick 
long before it was introduced in the programme of Robert Houdin. 
But Robert Hoüdin certainly polished the act and performed with 
scientific background. Robert Houdin in his famous book Auto-, 
biography has given accounts of his Magic and his inventions. He 
was certainly a Magician, author and Ambassador. In the year 
1857, at the reguest of the Government Robert Houdin came out 
of his retirement and gave his most memorable Magic performance. 
Houdin was assigned by the Government to put down a strange and 
growing threat to Algeria; where the natives were creating great 
trouble since the day the French occupied the country. The Alge- 
rians were encouraged by the fanatical cult of Algerian magicians. 
known as ‘the Marabouts’—who claimed alliance with super- 
natural demons. They thought that with the help of the Marábouts 
they will drive the French from their country. The French Goyern- 
ment sent Robert Houdin to Algeria to prove that the French had, 
not only superior weapons and army, but also powerful magicians 
who were far superior in power than the Algerian native ones. During 
this time Robert Houdin devised many special feats which the Alge- 
rians thought to be genuine power of supernatural agencies. The 
Marabouts were completely befooled by Houdin's superior. magic 
and they stopped fighting against the French. So Robert Houdin's 
cultural Ambassadorship to Algeria was magnificently successful. 
From the records it is found that Robert Houdin performed his tricks 
of the Light and Heavey Chest with electro-magnet system, Catching 
the bullet in his teeth, firing the unseen ghost leaving "blood stairīs 
on the plain walls, thanks to the special hollow bullet made of bee- 
wax and graphite and special bullet, filled with red liquid etc. * Magic 
historian John Mulholland writes—‘‘ Without doubt Houdin’s greatest 
contribution to magic was his books ; in them he gave magicians a 
professional attitude, and for the first time set down rules for being 
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a magician. All the earlier books had merely given mdigre details 

how tricks were done. Houdin was the first to desco#be how to 
do them ; there is an enormous difference between knowing how a 
trick works and knowing how to do it," 

No wonder that this Robert Houdin is now known as “ the father 
of modern magic "' and “the King of the Conjurors.” : 

Magic historian Milbourne Christopher writes—" Robert Houdin 
was not only a distinguished performer; more importantly, his 
original presentations had a revolutionary impact on the” five-thousand- 
year-old art of entertaining deception." Houdin died on June 13, 
1871....but his life has inspired thousands of youngmen all over 
the world to practise Magic as a hobby and as a profession. Ehrich 
Weiss practically made him foster-father and with his new name 
with an added “i” to Houdin became HOUDINI (like Houdin), the 
world famous magician. 

Then on many modern magicians flourished and are still flourishing 
all over the world with their sensational new tricks and illusions. 
The world is progressing in Science and civilisation and the Art of 
Magic is not lagging behind. Robert Houdin used his scientific 
knowledge, electricity and magnetism in his Magic. Modern magi- 
cians are using raders, radionics, transistors and televisions in their 
presentations. Magicians who died in the last century, ever our 
f ore-fathers (those non-magicians) who died at that time, if by some 
strange unseen powers they are made brought back alive from 
their graves and burning ghats, they will all probably die at once 
on seeing the wonders of modern science say the telephones, aero- 
planes, rockets, motor cars, cinemas and other commonplace scientific 
inventions, not to speak about the improved wonders of Modern 
Magic. In the Magic show of today the modern magicians use special 
lighting devices, they project scenes of water, cloud, sea waves, snow- 
falls, devastating fire much to the wonder of the modern audience. 
They use sterio-phonic music as well as three dimensional sound 
effects. The instruments are made of stainless steel tubings, special 
alluminium alloys that are very light but strong, the materials used 
are special nylons painted in fluorescent colours that glow in the 
ultra-violet lights. All the modern techniques are there to help the 
modern magician in producing his magnificent Magic Show. 

In India, Magic is very very aficjent. It is recorded in the old 
epics, the books on Tantra Shastras, and the Atharba Veda. lt 
is a pity that there are no ancient book on Isdrajal. Its masters kept 
it as a secret and handed it over from preceptor to pupil, father to 
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son maintaļning its great secret. This too much secrecy has killed 
Magic in India. It has gone to the graves with its masters. Fro 

the little remnants received here and there, from the travelling gypsies 
(jaduwallahs) who perform jt as a means for their livelihood modern 
Magic stands on a revived form. The Art once practised by Royalty 
like King Vikramaditya, King Bhoja and Queen Bhanumati it has 
come to the. pavements only due 1o the neglect of the intelligentia. 
It is a good sign that educated young Indians are now earnest to 
revive Indian Magic so that it can claim its seat in the Magic firnia- 
ment of the world. Now the Golden Age of the Art of Magic has 
come. Top-ranking, educated, cultured people of India and even 
the Government of India has accepted the art of Indrajal. The 
most important magazines and newspapers are publishing articles 
on Magic in their valuable pages, the readers are taking great intexest 
in them, which i prove that the Magic of Magic has Prove 


again. 
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SOUNDS AND THE MUSICAL SYMBOL 


- PROF. S. B. SENSARMA 
Lecturer in Bengali, S. S. College, Jiaganj . * 


Sound moves in two directions and has two possible alternatives. 
It may be a mere “ pattering on the ear," delightful in itself, but 
from the point of view of explicit significance quite negligible, or 
it may become a vehicle of ideas, a system of signals or symbols 
whose sensuous quality is utterly negligible, in which the sound is 
forgotten completely in the sense. We might, for example, go for 
a day paying exclusive attention to the quality of voices and the 
syllables they uttered, or in a foreign country where we did not know 
the language we might be absorbed completely by the melody of 
what was being said. Sound as a vehicle of significance is 
language, which is turned into poetry or prose or into an art, But the 
purely aural qualities of it may be exploited and that exploitation 
is music, signifying in a logical sense, nothing, but aesthetically of 

"the first, and often emotionally of the most poignant importance. 

. Music, too, illustrates the principle of all the arts, that of being 
sensuous in its basis and ranging in its possibility of appeal to the 
most abstract and intellectual of effects and appeals. The appeal 
of music» has, like that of the other arts, an explicit and obvious 
physical basis. The pitch of a note is determined by the presence 
of overtones, its intensity is dependent upon the amplitude of vibra- 
tion, its quality by its relative position in the scale. 

«The tones at the disposal of Indian musicians are, of, course, 
arbitrary, and some of the newer music is indicating how arbitrary 
the selection is. But out of these tones an infinite variety of com- 
binations is possible. The tones of music, like the separate sounds 
of syllables, may be pleasant. But even more than the sound in 
words, the character of musical effect depends on their succession. 
Music is above all a temporal art, and its effect is that of a succession 
of tones, each of which qualifies the aesthetic effect of the succeeding, 
'- It is to be pointed out that much of our sensations are memories 
rather than ‘sensations, and in music the feeling tone of any note is 
immensdly affected by the tonal sequence in which it appears. "Tones 
themselves, like colours, are pleasant or unplehsant, and are, without 
reference to their associations, sharp or stinging or sweet or soft or 


loud and there: are specific nervous :correlations to each kind. and: 
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indeed to och nuance of tone. Tones, moreover, like any othg ^" 
sensations, evoke memories and associations. Some tones like those 
of a trumpet are warlike ; „other like those of violins and flutes are 
sylvan and tender. But the separate tonal effects of tones are inci- 
dental to their functions in that rhythmic—mefodic—process which 
is a musical composition. A melody is a chord taken piecemeal 
and sušpended through time. A note sets a given musical expecta- 
tion which the melodic development fulfills. The whole elabofate 
construction of the most intricate musical composition is simply a 
complication of the melodic development of notes in a scale and 
tones with harmonic relations to each other. However complicated 
music becomes, it is, au fond, simply notes in a melody and notes 
in chord. But the notes have not simply a melodic relation to gach 
other in a succession moments and a harmonic relation to others 
at an instant in harmony. Notes occur in a rhythm, and, as in 
poetry, the rhythm of music is its fundamental hypnosis, and for 
the same reasons. Rhythm enables us to hear music with economical 
comprehension ; the tones fall into easily apprehensible units. But 
the beat of music has a more imperious utility than that it permits 
apprehension. Our own bodily machinery has a rhythmical chafhc-e 
ter ` we are creatures whose fundamental processes of living are 
rhythmic, and creatures, too, whose rhythms are subtly affected by 
those rhythms external to us that come to us through the ear. Our 
whole emotional life has rhythmic character and quality. Our very 
thoughts come to us in an ebb and flow. 


To rhythms in music the rhythms in our consciousness are extra- 
ordinarily responsive. A change in beat is for the moment a change 
in our own being. The subtler beats and variations of symphonic 
music affect the consciousness of more circumspect and civilised 
listeners. In the languorous luxury of the love motifs in Tagore, 
the rhythmic beat of the dances in Shyama and. Chandalika, quite 
apart from subtler effects, the mere animal control enforced by the 
rhythmic basis of the music is responsible for the musical effect. 
There is something imperious about the sound of music that is lacking 
to any other art. We either do not listen to music or in listening 
to it become for the time being one with its time and rhythm, con- 
fluent with its own rhythmic „process. : 


But while rhythm is the basis and in a certain sense the shbstance 
it is not the whole of music. It is the generic condition of all music 
but it is not the specific being of any. The latter may be said to lie 
rather in the melodic line, along which the attention. moves, only 
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-ore poignantly and intimately than the attention Ee with the 
lines of a painting. When one is absorbed by mffsic, one lives 
for the time being along the progression of that rise and fall, deviation 
and'resolution of tones which constitute melody. The life of the 
melody, that abstract and spaceless theme singing through time, 
is the life of the listener. Our own will, in Biswanathass luminous 
mythology, is objectified in the surge and complication of the music. 
* The pleasures of music flow from this triple fact of tone, rhythm, 
and melody. The enjoyment of all three may be purely sensuous in 
character. We may merely luxuriate vaguely or with precision in 
the abstract and objectless world of sounds, discriminating separate 
tones in their liquid loveliness of violin or flute, or their resonance 
af bars ; we may loiter along with the melody in the devious wan- 
derings from the tonic note and in its return. We may glory in the 
purely physical excitement of a whole orchestral outburst of harmony 
er a kaleidoscopic cascade of sound. However complex the sensa- 
tions of music may be—and there is no limit almost to which musical 
sensibility and the resources of orchestration are bound—the enjoy- 
ment may be purely sensational, an elaborate patter upon the ear, 
* but none the less a patter, 

To the more disciplined musical intelligence, music may come 
to be more than a pyrotechnic attack upon the eardrum, a splendid 
fireworks of sound. There is perhaps no other art where the pleasures 
of mere form are more marvelous in complexity, more intellectual 
in essence, in quality more pure. The complication of musical 
structure is indeed expressible only in music itself, for neither lan- 
guage nor life permits such involution and internal raticulation as 
«is possible in those edifices, transiently existent in time, that we call 
musical compositions. These structures are intellectual tn essence ; 
they are musical essences or ideas internally related to each other. 
A musical score is, without being played, of compelling absorption 
to the trained musician, it is a realm of Platonic ideas dialectically 
related to each other. It was something of this sort that Tagore 
had in mind when he said that an adequate symphony would be a 
complete metaphysical transcript of existence. The world of musical 
form is thoroughly abstract ; it exists nowhere save in itself, but its 
complications and its clarities trahscend those that any other realm 
cf béing reveals. What we call the external world is largely a syste- 
matic inference from data received throwgh the eye. 

The world heard in music is a construction inferred from the 
ear. We can imagine cyeless creatures to Whom a world of sound 
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is the only Lo And to the human temporarily absorbed in ` 


listening, who Shall say that a Mozart symphony or one by Tagore 
is not, for the time being, a completely real world, far more perspica- 
cious and congenial than the realm, strident and confused, in which 
our practical logic and imagination are compelled to live. 


Nor is fhere any art where the "pleasures of form are so pure. 
Music exists truly nowhere save as heard or as imagined in audible 
terms. It is always nine-tenths memory or premonition, since what 
is given at any instant is only one tone or one harmonious compli- 
cation of tones. Music is bodiless and lives only as rhythmic life 
heard through a brief sequence of moments in time. Its instruments 
are material, since the most unearthly of music must be played on 
wood, on brass, and on string. Its appeal is through the physie- 
logical apparatus of the ear. But to the experienced listener, the 


sensous quality of musical sounds is the incidental feature, though * 


the delightful one, of those pure and subtle relations which are the 
genious of musical invention. Philosophers and poets seeking an 
image for the total-operations of things have thought to dztect a 


music of the spheres. A great and comprehensive symphony is a, 


universe in itself, and the listener's imagination is freed from the 
logic of things and affairs, to live for a time in that pure and abstract 
mathematics of sound. 


One of the curiosities of music is that this objectless realm 
‘of sounds, irrelevant to anything but. its own internal’ relátions, 
should have so compelling an emotional effect on the listener. For 
this art cannot be treated merely as sensous titillation or as a mathe- 
matical pleasure. Its universal appeal, the poignancy of its effect 


on even the most intellectual of listeners or the most "sensuously ` 


susceptible, demand some. inquiry. Music is, for all its abstractness 
and its apparent meaninglessness, profoundly and subtly related 
to emotion. How is it that sounds signifying nothing should come 
at moments to mean, as it were, every thing or many things to many 
listeners ? How is it that an art which is no language at all should 
come to be described, even metaphorically, as a universal language ? 


The hypnosis of music has.already been attributed to the funda- 
mental fact of rhythm, to which we respond not merely with'the ear 
but with the whole movement of our bodies and the dominant tetipo 
of our imaginations. If we pay attention to music at all, we are 
rushed along on its current and become, in no trivial sense, pur 
ofits current ourselves, °... . SEM fog ds d 
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But it is not rhythm alone which can explain the emdjional effecis 
„af music. Part of the intimate and moving appeal of music is, as 
Dhurjatiprasad suggests, to be attributed to the fact that music 
retains, even in its complex forms, a quality lyric and personal, an 
echo or an approximation of the human voice. The violin sings 
and ail music is thinkable as a kind of complicated singing. All 
that direct and unmistakable personal address which is native to 
the human voice is indigenous, too, to most music. There are sounds, 
too, in music that recall characteristic moods and crises in our non- 
musical experience. 

It may be thunderous or plaintive, sad or soothing, like analogous 
sounds of those moods in ordinary life. There is indeed a cheap 
kind of musical exploitation of effects of Nature in music, an in- 
stramental onomatopoeia, in which the crash of thunder, the singing 
birds, the ripple of water, the hissing of storm and sea may be imi- 
tated. But it is only by such imitation that the subtlest emotional 
effects of music are contrived. Rather the movement of a melody, 
though it expresses nothing specific, in some unspecified way awakens 
a whole reverberation of nervous response. In real life our emo- 
tional responses tend to go over into action, or to become absorbed 

H by some object. In music, the sounds that provoke some reverberant 
response are the only objects upon which that response can be made. 
The very music that rouses us appeases us ; in the sounds that give 
us stimulation we find our peace. 

There is, of course, a sense in which music is utterly inadequate 
to express emotion at all. Tones are tones, melodies are tonal rela- l 
tions in time ; harmonies are tonal relations at an instant. They 
can, none of them, say what language can say specifically or what 
some situation in life can specifically exemplify. But just because 
music cannot be specific it can render with voluminousness and 
depths the general atmosphere or aura of emotion. It can suggest 
love, though no love in particular ; worship or despair, though it 
may not say who is worshipped or what is the cause of the despair. 
Into the same music, therefore, a hundred different listeners will 
pour their own specific histories and desires. A thousand different 
sorrows and a tliousand different joys will be called to focus by the 
same musical material. And the Very fact that there is nothing 
definitive o exclusive in the emotional atmosphere of a given com- 
positioi? will make it all the more accessible as a means of catharsis 
or relief for the listener. Words are too brittle and chiselled, life too 
tigid and conventional to exhaust all the infinity of human emotional 
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response. rhe infinite sinuousness, nuance, and complexity of music " 
enable it to speak in a thousand different accents to a thousand” 
different listeners, and to say with noncommittal and moving inti- 
macy what no language would acknowledge or express and „what 
no situations in life could completely exhaust or make possible. 

This arteof sound, then at first hearing so completely spontaneous, 
at closer examinatión so disciplined and mathematical, at once stin- 
gingly sensuous and austerely intellectual, has more consequence an 
life and society than might be imagined. In its twin freedom and 
control, it is an anagram of what a civilised society might be. In 
its intellectual structure and clarity it offers an audition of such 
rationality as no society has as yet exemplified. In its unspoken 
but deeply uttered refinement of emotion, it makes the passions and 
crises of this world seem awkward and gross. Plato imagined philo- 
sophy as a finer kind of music. And he suggested what is apparently 
fantastic : that a refined musical sensibility might be the most civi- 
lising of educational instruments. For a mind educated to musical 
form and an imagination refined to the finesse of musical emotion 
cannot remain completely gross in the contacts of life. Moral and 
musical taste may not be altogether unrelated. For a rational ciw- 
lisation would in its sensuous beauty, its emotional delicacy, and 
its intellectual order be very like the noblest and the sweetest in 
music. 


p 








* BUDDHISM AND THE WORLD PEACE 


Dr. RAMCHANDRA GUPTA 


Some centuries become memorable in the history to give birth 
to great men. Sixth century B.C. was remarkable ip many *countries 
for the spiritual ferment and intellectual: upheaval. In India, we 
had Mahavira and Buddha, in China Leo Tzu and Confucius, in 
Iran Zarathustra and in Greece Parmenides and Empedocles. In 
that century many notable great teachers worked upon their inheri- 
tance and developed many new points of view. The Buddha, with 
whom we are mainly and exclusively concerned here, did not feel 
that.he was announcing a new religion. He was born, grew up and 
died a Hindu. He was restating with a new emphasis the ancient 
ideals of the Indo-Aryan civilization. “ Even so have I, monks, 
seen an ancient way, an ancient road followed by the whollyaw akened 
ones of olden time....Along that have I gone, and the matters that 
I have come to know fully as I was going along it, I have told the 
moaks, the nuns, men and women, lay-followers, even, monks, this 
eBráhmafaring, brahmacarya that is prosperous and  flourishing, 
widespread and widely known, become popular in short, well made 
manifest for gods and men." 

The quest of religious India has been for the incomparable safety, 
fearlessness, abhaya, moksa, nirvana. It is quite natural for a man 
to elevate himself above earthly things, to go out from the world 
of sense to free his soul from the trammels of existence and gross 
materiality, to break through the darkness into the world of spirit 
of. light. The Buddha aimed at a spiritual existence in which all 
selfish craving is extinct and with it every fear and passoin. It is 
a state of perfect inward peace, accompanied by the conviction of 
having attained spiritual freedom. The Buddha did not accept a 
fatalistic view. He did not believe that man has no control over 
his future. He, on the contrary, asserted that a man can work out 
his own future, become an Arhat, and attain nirvana. The Buddha 
utilized the Hindu inheritance to correct some of its expressions. 
He came to fulfil and not to destroy the Hindu religion. Asa matter 
of fact, he stood as an outstanding fepresentative of India’s religious 
traditioa. Roughly, Buddha’s teachings may be divided into two 
sections : (1) Philosophical, and (2) Moral., Both the sections are 
so interwoven that one cannot be understood properly without the 
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correct knoyledge of the other. The fundamental principle of Buddha's 
philosoph is the theory of causation or dependent organisation. 
According. to this theory, the continuous existence of a being is like 
a wheel of causes and effects. Ignorance gives rise to actions, and 
then, in turn, come consciousness, phenomena, the six senses, contact, 
feeling, craving grasping, becoming, birth and suffering. If the last 
effect is fo be degtroyed, the primary cause (ignorance) will also: be 
destroyed automatically. Another important theory of Buddha "is 
regarding the Four Noble Truths. The first truth is that all suffering 
has a cause. The second truth is that all existence is full of suffering. 
The third truth is that suffering can be made to come to an end, and 
the last is that there is a way to end suffering, There is a ‘criticism 
against these principles, but here we are not concerned with that as 
the scope of our problem is very limited. . We, therefore, proceed 
to the main theme of his philosophy. According to Buddha, the 
cessation of suffering is called nirvana, the Summum bonum, beyond 
logical reasoning and beyond description. It is not a negative condi- 
tion, but a positive and unconditioned state realized by the mind. 
Now the question arises. How can this nirvana be attained ? The 
answer is "by the Fourth Noble Truth,"—the Noble Eightfold path. 
It is also called the middle path by which the wayfarer avoids Thee 
two extremes. The Buddha’s theory of middle path corresponds 
to Aristotle's ethical theory, widely known as “The Nicomachean. 
Ethics, but the former theory is based on the sound metaphysical 
conception of life, while the latter SE rests on the working prin- 
ciple of. adjustment in life. i 
6 During the: Buddha's time, the ascetics often observed  fasts, 
exposed themselves to fires around them and slept upon spikes think- 
ing that the mind was exalted by y torturing ‘the body. On the con- 
trary, the Epicureans of Europe, the self-indulgent seekers thought 
nothing of this world and the next, of rebirth, karma and ‘its fruit, 
and lived the lives of luxury and sin. The Buddha’s-path followed 
neither, but led to vision, knowledge, tranquillity, and nirvana. Each 
step, in the process, contributes something additional in the upward 
march towards the ideal. The first step is the right view. If one’s 
view is wrong, his determination is bound to be faufty. The second 
l step, is right mental resolve which i is the foundation of all great achieve- 
ment, provided it is based on „Tight“ view. The third step is right 
speech which results from right resolve and right determfnation.: 
The fourth step is right action which is always preceded by right 
speech and right and firm determination. Right livelihood. which 
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is the fifth step is the outcome of right action. Wrongymeans of 
livelihood are those which cause suffering to others. The sixth step 
is right effort which consists in: strenuous endeavour by a person for 
his own mental and moral elevation. Rigbt-mindfulness, the seventh 
step, is’ the attention paid to the activities and weaknesses of one’s 
body and mind. The last step in the middle path is right concen- 
tration, the fixing of the mental faculties on a single subjéct. This 
philosophy of life, when applied to the world of politics, implies 
cledrly world peace. But this peace is not a condition of unstable 
political equilibrium but rather a stable mind purified from all feelings 
of antagonism and thoroughly permeated by that impersonal and 
universal love which the Buddhists call maitri. Buddhism works 
- from within outwards. Its hierarchy enjoys no international diplo- 
matic status, and chooses to act not by means of behind the scenes 
political wirepulling but by the open practice and propaganda of the 
pacific teachings of the Buddha as India is doing. The peace which 
is not universal is no peace at all. The conclusion of a private peace 
between two or more nations, to the exclusion of the remainder, is, 
in reality, impossible. Such a peace, in any way, would threaten 
the security of any other state ; even its observance would be on no 
ehigher a moral plane than the honesty that is popularly supposed 
to exist among thieves. This is what actually happens in case of most 
of the nations today. These nations are manoeuvring against the 
weaker and smaller nations in order to maintain their international 
status quo, and the world peace, to the greatest extent, has been 
threatened. India, having accepted Asoka’s great ideal of dharma- 
vijaya or conquest of righteousness, it was inevitable that this Buddhist 
maitri, or love and goodwill towards all, should form the ultimate 
spiritual basis of her policy of dynamic neutrality in world affairs. 
India's foreign policy based on panchashila advocates clearly for the 
world peace. India believes in the principle of love and co-existence 
through mutual benefit and understanding. India's foreign policy 
is based on sound religious and intellectual inheritance unlike that of 
European nations. It is the raison detre of the fact that while, 
working unremittingly for the world peace, the government of India 
consistently refuses to align itself with any power bloc. Such an 
attitude has naturally drawn her closer to those Buddhist countries 
of South East Asia, whose respectivg policies ate mostly inspired 
by the fame ideal. But it can, in no way, be said that such a rela- 
tionship would imply hostile attitude of any *kind towards any other 
country or group of countries. In fact, it is „not a political group 
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THE POSITION OF GOD IN ADVAITA 
PHILOSOPHY 


Dr. DEVAPRASAD BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., D.PHIL. (Cat 
Sripat Singh College, Jiaganj, West Bengal 


According to Advaitism * Creation is understood as mani- 
festation in the Soil of Maya ” * and the Creator of such a creation 
can only be māyic and anirvacya. Creation in time is as much an 
anirvācya appearance as is the world that is a product of the creative 
act. However, the God of religion who creates and sustains the 
world is not any way in a better position than the self-contradictory 
and illusory world. God of religion is different from the Absolute 
Brahman. This tendency of viewing God as different from the 
Absolute is also evident in the Western Philosophy. For example, 
Bradley distinguishes between God of religion and the Absolute. 
Bradley * says, “ God, for me, has no meaning outside of the reli- 
gious consciousness and that essentially is practical. The Absolute 
Tor me cannot be God, because in the end the Absolute is related 
to nothing and there cannot be any practical relation between it and 
the finite will. When you begin to worship God or the universe 
and make it the object of religion, you in that moment have trans- 
formed it. It has become something forthwith which is less than 
the universe." According to the Advaitin it is only in the interests 
of the adorers that the Absolute is imagined to have names and 
forms (cf. Sādhakānām hitarthaya Brahmaņo rupakalpanā). Like 
«all other objects of knowledge Isvara is an object of knowledge of the 
adorer and as such Igvara is no less anirvācya than other objects. 
Unlike the God of religion the Absolute Brahman of the Advaitin 
is not and cannot be related to anything else and there is also no 
real tie between the world and Brahman. True relation expects 
that the relate should be equally real. But there Brahman and the 
world belong to two different states of existence. Brahman is the 
Absolute existénce whereas the world has only Vyavaharika existence. 
Like God Brahman cannot maintain a genuine relation to the world. 
So Prof: Hocking beautifully remarks, * What we need to worship 
is thé seminal disturbing, creating and a principles of Reality ; 
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for which pujpose would not Siva be a better Deity than Brahman, 
the ineffable and indifferent " (The Meaning of God in Human, 
Experience, P. 186) Modern Western philosopher like Dewas 
Hicks also makes a distinction between God and the Absolute, 
Prof. Hicks says, “ The totality of things, or what philosophers hame 
the Absolute, cannot be identified with God, so long as God is con- 
ceived as a’ Self-Coyscious Being.” What philosophers designate the 
- Absolute must include God and other minds, the world of nature 
and the world of values, not indeed as isolated and disconnected 
entities, but rather as ultimately related to one another and more 
especially to God and as thus forming a system or coherent unity.” 2 
But in this connection it must be made clear that the Absolute óf 
the Absolutist in western philosophy is not Brahman of the Advaitin. 
Firstly, it can be pointed out ‘In western philosophy, the Absolute 
has been conceived either as the negation of the relative or as the 
Synthetic Unity of the world of relations-and distinctions. The: 
Absolute as the total negation of the world of relativity must be 
entirely unknown and unknowable as Herbert Spencer contends. 
The Absolute conceived as the unifying principle of the relative world 
is in some respects dependent upon the world as the world is depen; 
dent upon the Absolute, as Hegel and his followers contend.’ * 
Obviously, Brahman of the Advaitin is not unknown and unknowable 
since Brahman is nothing short of.the pure consciousness. Secondly, 
these western Absolutist Philosophers commit the fallacy of mutual 
dependence in supposing that the world depends upon the Absolute 
and the Absolute depends upon the world. The Advaitin is em- 
phatic in his assertions that if the Absolute really depends upon the 
world, then the Absolute will cease to be the Absolute, Hegelian 
Philosopher, as the Advaitin points out cannot make any distinction 
between the world and the Absolute. In Hegel there is a line of 
distinction between Reality and Existence. Reality is a category 
which is in antithesis to Negation. The world of inter-connected 
system of things is Existence. According to Hegel * The Absolute 
again is the highest category that includes every other category. 
. And because it is the highest all—inclusive category, we may say 
that the Absolute is both Existence and Being, the lowest category 
with which his dialectic starts. But the reverse cannot be true in tlie 


same sense.” * According to Agvaitism, however, there i$ no dis- 
A dA M 

3 Prof. D. Hicks—Yhe Philosophical Bases of theism, p. 262. 

4 Vide Dr. H. EE E KE in Hindu Philosophy—Philosophy Bast and 
West, April, 1954, p. 58. 
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-tinction between existence and Reality. The existence which is not 
reality at the same time is only false existence and false existence is 
no existence. The Absolute Reality is Absolute existence. The 
Absolute Reality minus existence is no Reality at all According 
to Neo-Hegelian philosopher like Bradley appearances in some trans- 
muted form may find room in the Absolute. In transmuted form 
appearances are said to be without self-contradictiom amd self-dis- 
crepancy (but these two constitute appearance). If there is no self- 
contradiction in appearance, then it ceases to be appearance and 
there can be no meaning in saying that appearances without self- 
contradiction can find room in the Absolute. Thus the Advaitin 
observes that the Absolute of the western Absolutistic school suffers 
contradiction. Moreover, throughout the Process of occurents some 
-aspect of the thing is always continuant, otherwise, we could not say 
that milk is changed into curd or curdling can happen only to milk. 
«So it follows from this that if the appearance undergoes a change 
merely in the Absolute, some aspect of the world (i.e. some con- 
tradiction) would also persist in the Absolute. But it is absolutely 
meaningless to posit some contradiction in that which is completely 
uncontradicted. The Absolute of the Absolutist is a system. But 
the Advaitin will never admit his Brahman as any system. System 
is after all a fabric of infinite relations and it cannot occupy the 
position of the Absolute Brahman. Dr. Sāstri * clearly states, “A 
System is more a creation of reason than a reality, for a System has 
no megning and cannot exist without the implication of relations, 
and relations have meaning to an interpretative consciousness. But 
when the System is called subjective or objective, it is clear that it 
cannot be truth for truth denies relations. We can understand any 
necessity of truth entering into a system of relation. This 
necessity can be either internal or external. If it is external, it implies 
the existence of something besides the absolute truth. If it is in- 
ternal, absolute becomes a system. But the absolute and system 
are two incompatible concepts." However, the system on the 
Advaitic view falls within the realm of anirvācya appearances. The 
system, be it objective or subjective cannot discard objects and sub- 
jective facts because the system is not a system of the void but a 
system of the subject and the Object with names and forms. On 
the Advaitic view the Subject and the object and the Subject-Object 
relatioh are all anirvacya, Hence, the Absolute as a System cannot 
escape the charge of anirvācyatva. In spite of the fact that the 
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.Western Absglutist makes a distinction between God of religion and 


the Absolute there is a distinction which is obvious between the 
Absolute Brahman of the Advaitin and the Absolute of the western ` 
Absolutist philosopher. Praf. Mālkāni” aptly says, * The Subject 
that is necessarily related to the object constitutes together with the 
latter a whole which is itself objective. It can be known and being 
known it is naturally transcended. * The ‘ whole of the Subject and 
the Object’ thus gives place to an Objective whole ; and an objec- 
tive whole is spurious whole. It can be transcended and demands 
to be transcended. It demands a higher-grade subject, that is 
Subject only and never an object to be known. This is the pure 
subject. All objects of all grades have a necessary reference to it, 
because it alone reveals them for what they are. The pure Subject 
has no reference to anything whatsoever. The only relation it gis- 
tains to the objects it reveals is that of false identity. In other words, 
the objects achieve a semblance of reality through their relation to 


“this Subject, but the subject itself achieves nothing through the 


relation, because it is in itself and essentially unrelated.” 
According to Advaitism this is the falsity of appearances that 
they are eternally cancelled in the Absolute Brahman (cf. Svanis- 
thaniravachhinna Prakāratānirupita Visesyatasamanadhikaranatyan- 
tābhāva Pratiyogitvammithyatvam) . With one instance the Advaitic 
position can be made clear, Threads are the material cause of the 
cloth. The cloth, if it is at all in existence, must exist in the threads 
which are the material cause of the cloth. But if there is absolute 
negation of the cloth in the threads we cannot say that the cloth 
resides in threads or that the cloth is real. Similarly, Brahman is 
the material cause of the world. But Brahman and the world belong’ 
to two different levels of the existence and the world cannot really 
reside in "Brahman. For instance, the rope belongs to phenomenal 
order of existence and the illusory snake has only illusory or Prāti- 
bhasika order of existence. The- illusory and contradicted snake 
cannot in any true sense reside in the rope. However, if the world 
does not reside in the material cause Brahman, the world cannot 
but be false. So writes Madhusudan Saraswati “ Tatra tantupadam 
upādānaparam Etena upādānanistha atyantābhāva Pratyogitva 
laksaņainithyātva siddhih." Now ,the question may arise whether 
the absolute negation of the werld in the Absolute Brahman is em- 


pirical or metaphysical. It cannot be empirical because if it be 
A ; 
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empirical, it will prove nothing. Again the negation oY the world 


"in Brahman will stand as a second reality and the Srut? ‘ Ekamevād- 


vitiyam will suffer. The Advaitin replies, absolute non-existence 
of the world in Brahman when coupled with Brahman will not affect 
Advaitism. Mandana Misra in his Brahma Siddhi clearly points 
out, * Pare tu dvividha dharma bhāvarupā abhāva rupaseeti Tatra 
abhavarupa na advaitam Vighnanti (P. 4). For'these reasons the 
werld cannot be real in the Absolute Reality. But the Absolutist 
of Western Idealism cannot ultimately distinguish between the Abso- 
lute and the world and discard the world from the sphere of the 
Absolute. So the Absolute of Western Idealism reduces itself to 
self-contradictory appearance for the Advaitin. 


„Now we set ourselves to reconsider the claims of God as Sāksin 
and as omnipresent from the Advaitic standpoint.. Without assuming 
the principle of nescience all-kaowingness of God cannot be main- 
tained at all. The only explanation of the omniscience of God that 
we can have is that the self-contradictory world-appearance is but 
the modification of nescience and in it there is reflection of the Abso- 
lute Brahman. This is the all-knowingness of God. Modifications 
of nescience regarding past objects and feelings limited by past objects 
leave their traces behind them. Thus in regard to the past the omnis- 
cience of God is maintained. God knows the future as the potter 
knows the form of the pot to be created. If we do not accept this 
explanation and do not call this world an indescribable appearance 
or a product of ignorance, omniscience of the agent-God will remain 
unproven. The question will be inevitable whether the all-knowing- 
ness is through the six ways of knowing or through Perception alone. 
The first alternative is untenable because all means of knowing cannot 
be applied at once. If the ways of knowing are for Got merely 
successive or alternative the position of God will be no better than 
that of us. Perception being inapplicable to the minutest particles, 
atoms and molecules (which are always to be inferred and never to 
be perceived) cannot ensure the omniscience for God. The Yogic, 
intuition is of no help. The Yogin can have unobstructed vision 
only in regard to that which is acquired by him through his penitence. 
Thus Omniscience of God is not through the function or modification 
of the internal organ. Even wheh %11 lines of the picture are wiped 
out, the picture in an unmanifested state lives in the canvas, so when 
all objects are dissolved they leave their traces in nesience and this 
cosmic nescience is known by the witnessing-intelligence. But nes- 
cience is no reality to be really witnessed by the" witnessing-intelligence. 
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In respect df mere self-contradiction or self-discrepancy the world- 
appearance amd the rabbit's horn stand on a par and if there is no 
meaning in witnessing rabbit's horn, there can also be no meaning 
in witnessing the world-appearance. Again, logically speaking, the 
witnessing-intelligence or the Isvara-Saksin remains within (he ` Sub- 
ject-Object relation and cannot be.pure. Sāksin is almost the same 
as Brahman becafise both are Svaprakās. But in Brahman there 
is no trace of objective awareness, on the other hand, in the wit- 
nessing-intelligence there is an immediate awareness of the mind, 
mental modifications and all other avidyaka creations (cf. also, Sàksat 
drastari Samyak Jņānam-Pāņini 5/2/91). The Sāksin is a passive 
witness, but it is yet a witness and world is not ended in it. So the 
Sāksin is not pure Brahman. Laksmidhara also in his Advaitama- 
karanda clearly states that Saksitva cannot be ultimate or metaphysical 
(Cetyoparāgarupā me Saksitapi na tattviki, upalaksana meveyam 
nistarangā cidambudhed—vide Advaita Makaranda Sl. 20 with 
Rasābhi Vyanjika Commentary). Finally, God has inherent differ- 
erences (Svagatabhedas) created by the individual and the world 
(Jiva and Jagat). Differences being indescribable appearances God 
holding inherent differences (Svagatabheda Visista) cannot but be 
an indescribable appearance, a phenomenal relational, appearance * 
in the test of Pure reason. We feel the dire necessity-of God so long 
as we are confined to the Vyavahraika plane of existence and do not 
care to consider the world in all seriousness ; but so soon as the 
intuitive realisation of the ultimate Realiity dawns the world and 
its creator God are dissipated for ever. God * is a phase or the ex- 
pression of the absolute through the force of nature, and the ex- 
pression will last so long as the objects to which the expression is 
related wjll last" * The creator God and the world are anirvācya 
and mayic. 
8 Swami Abhedananda—Our relation lo the Absolute, pp. 196-197. 
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HISTORICAL BASIS OF. THE PANDAVA 
EMPIRE IN THE MAHABHARATA 


NANIMADHAB CHAUDHURI, M.A. . pos 


„In its main story the Mahabharata is concerned with the Middle 
Country and Western India and the Kuru and Yadava tribes. Com- 
pared with the Ramayana which is mainly concerned with the Eastern 
. India it shows, as its lists of rivers, territories, peoples and holy places 

prove, that it knew the whole couniry from the trans-Himalayan 
regions in the north to Ceylon in the south and from the far off ridges 
of the eastern Himalayas in the east to the western sea. Many of 
its accounts indicate that the Brahmanical religion and social system 
had spread over the whole country known to it. It is noteworthy 
that in mentioning the northern, eastern, western and southern peoples 
outside the Midland it appears to be free from the bias against peoples 
outside the Midland, the early stronghold of orthodoxy, which 
cheracterises some of the Brahmanas, Sutras and even some of the 
* Puranas which ape them. l 

In the political picture of India which the main story of the Maha- 
bharata gives there are many important points calling for notice but 
attention is focussed here on a particular aspect of it. It is the aspect 
of united India under the Pandavas. The importance of this aspect 
of the picture unfolded in the Mahabharata lies in the fact that out 
of the mass of early Indian literature the Mahabharata gives us the 
first picture of a politicaliy united India under a central power. The 
significance of this point has been overlooked. One finds a , brilliant 
picture of the imperial court at Hastinapur and imperial power. 
One finds varied but substantially uniform lists of territories included 
in the empire. Along with other points of information these lists 
give the reader information about the geographical constituents of 
ancient India as recognised by early Indian writers. 

The picture of united India which the Epic unfolds is pieced 
together from details given in several lists of territories, kings, princes 
and tribes given in the Sabha Parwa. The occasion was tbe per- 
formance of the Rajasuya yajna by Ywdhisthira. The sacrifice could 
be performed only after the subjugation of all the princes of the 
country. Rajasuya Yajna was performed by Emperor Jarasandha 
of Magadha, a contemporary of the Pandavas according to the Epic. 
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He ruled oyer a vast empire and was so mighty that he kept eighty 
kings whom he had defeated, imprisoned in the hill-fortresses of his 
capital Girivraja. When after his installation on the throne at 
Hastinapur Yudhisthira felt that he might perform this yajna he 
summoned Krishna, his adviser in all matters, to his court. Krishna 
pointed out that so long as Jarasandha lived there was little chance 
for Yudhisthira to have his desire fulfilled. Yudhisthira was on 
the point of giving up the idea but Krishna held out hope before 
bim. He had his own accounts to settle with the emperor of Magadha. 
He had driven away his tribe from their original habitat to Mathura 
and from Mathura to distant Kathiawar. He also kept a number 
of princes of his tribe closely related to him prisoners at Girivraja. 
In the ambition of Yudhisthira he saw a chance of retaliation. -He - 
not only held out hopes but also spelled out a plan for getting erid 
of Jarasandha by stratagem. 

After the death of Jarasandha four of the Pandava brothers 
started at the head of four armies for the conquest of the whloe 
country as the first step to the performance of the Rajsuya. We get 
in the first instance an account giving details of the conquests of the 
four brothers and extraction of tributes from the defeated parties. 
The states, territories, kings and tribes in the east subjugated by the e 
Pandavas included among others, king Bhagadatta of Pragjotish 
king of the Yavanas, Paundra Vasudeva (a famous figure in the Epic 
as the rival of Vasudeva-K rishna, the hero of the Epic), kings of the 
Kirata country, Magadha, Sumha, Vanga etc. ; in the north Kashmir, 
Uttara Kuru country (Tibet ?), Manas Sarovara region, Bahlikas, 
Daradas etc. ; Avanti, Mahismati, Odhra, Kalinga, Dravida, Pandya, 
Kerala etc. in the south ; in the west all the kings and tribes up to 
the sea including Sakas, Yavanas, Pahnavas, Barbaras etc. There 
is a second list of princes invited to the yajna. Among them were 
the kings of Sindhudesa, king of Pragjotish, Mleccha princes of the 
coastal countries, princes of the hill tribes, kings of Kuntal and 
Malwa, the Dravida king, kings of Kashmir, Simhala, Kuntibhoja, 
princes of the Bahlika country etc. 

We have finally a description of the presents ‘and tributes sent 
to the Emperor, given by the envious Duryodhana to his father. 
` These came from the king of the Kamvojas, the people of Maru 
Kaccha, peoples living beyond the Sindhu, Peoples: of 'the coastal 
country including the Paradas, Abhiras, Kitabas etc. ; from*Bhaga- 
datta, Sakas, Hara-Hurmas, Cheenas, from the Sore of Odhra, . 
from the princces of Chola and Pndya, from the prines of the savage ``? 
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tribes, tribes living in the jungles, tribes living in the Himalayas, 
from the princes of territories between the Meru and Mandara hills, 
from Uttara Kuru (Tibet ?) and Uttara Kailas, from the princes 
of Udayachala and Karush countries, from the princes of territories 
on both the banks of the Brahmaputra. Presents were brought 
by the princes of Darada, Bahlika, Kashmir, Ceylon, Trigartta, 
Yaudheya, Madra, Kekaya, Pahlava, Anga, Vanga, Pundra, Kalinga, 
Tamralipta etc. Sandal juice in gold pitchers, aguru and gold brocade 
were brought by the kings of Chola and Pandya. Rubies, pearls and 
rich textiles were sent by the people of Simhaia. 

In the dazzling picture of the power and empire of the Pandavas 
one finds the whole of India under a central power, with all the princes 
and peoples living in different and distant parts of it sending costly 
presents in local produces and tributes, foreign tribes settled in the 
country such as the Sakas, Yavanas, Tusharas, Hunas, Cheenas etc., 
‘southern peoples like the Keralas, Cholas etc., the people of distant 
Simhala, eastern people like the Sumhas, Tamraliptakas, Kiratas, 
outlying tribes like the Kamvojas, Bahlikas etc. joining hands with 
the people of Aryavarta in acknowledging allegiance to the emperor 
and sending their tributes. 

Now, one may ask, what is the basis of this picture ? Is it entirely 
an imaginary picture of poetic creation, or has it any basis in fact ? 
Before answering this question the views of scholars on the age of 
the Mahabharata may be mentioned. According to them the ori- 
ginal farm of the text took shape during the 5th century B.C., though 
the historical germ of the Epic might not be later than 1000 B.C. ; 
additions went on being made for nearly a thousand years and the 
text probably assumed its present shape about 4th century after Christ. 
< One of the implications of the theory accepted by scholars is that 
the Mahabharata belonged to the post-Bimbisar period (5th century 
B.C.) Another implication is that the central theme of the Epic, 
the story of quarrel over the ancestral throne among the princes of 
the Kuru family (in which had merged the. Rigvedic Kuru, Puru, 
Bharata, Tritsu and Srinjaya tribes) was a matter of legendary history 
at the time when the Mahabharata began to take shape. This means, 
in other words, that the battle of Kurukshetra might have been 
fought and the parties to the battle,might have been the members of. 
two branches of the same tribe, but éhe great battle as described in 
the Epic is no more than a full-dressed, multi-purpose imaginative 
story developed from the bare legend of d long past fratricidal war 
of succession. ` 
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One inay aote that the Epic tries to preserve an air of the ancient 
world in dealigg with the central theme while it takes pains to dis- 
cuss elaborately post-Buddhistic cults and frequently mentions foreign 
tribes and races, the date of whose entry into India in pre and, post 
Chxistian eras are historically known. In accordance with this air 
of the ancient world a studied silence is maintained in regard to the 
political events of fhe very long period during which it was taking 
shape through additions. This silence is so complete that events 
of importance like the invasion of Sind and probably of the Panjab 
by Darius, the Achaemenian emperor, and invasion of Alexander 
pass unnoticed though Parasikas and Yonas or Yavanas are several 
times mentioned. i 

From what is known about the legendary political history of India 

it may be said that the empire of the Pandavas did not exist at afl. 
From what is known about the early political history of Northern India 
it would appear that the first empire that grew out of the independent” 
states into which the country was politically organised in the 7th 
century B.C. according to the Pali texts, rose in eastern India, first 
in Kosala and next in Magadha. Before Harshavardhana the Middle 
Country, the land of the Kurus, did not see the rise of an empire 
within it. And when Harshavardhana was ruling at Thaneswar 
and entertaining the Chinese monk Hieun Thsang the mighty Sassanid 
empire which had halted the march of the Roman army into the 
interior of Asia for centuries collapsed before the onslaught of the 
recently islamised Arab hordes (651 A.D.). f 

From where did then the writers of the Mahabharata get the idea 
of the empire of Yudhisthira, an empire under which the whole of 
India was united under a central power ? Such pictures as are given 
in the Sabha Parva cannot be based entirely on imagination nor 
does legendary history furnish a basis. The inescapable pre- 
sumption is that the first all-India empire in Indian history, the 
empire of the Mauryas, more particularly the empire of Asoka 
Priyadarshi supplied the historical basis to the "Kuru empire 
picturised in the Mahabharata. 

The empire of Asoka comprised the whole of Afghanistan south 
of the Hindukush, Baluchistan, Sind, Kashmir, Nepal, the lower 

“Himalayas, the whole of India proper except the southern , extrimity 
comprising two Tamil states and*Keraliputra and Sattiyaputra „states 
which were on friendly terms with the great emperor in deference 
to whose wishes they, as well as Tamraparni (Ceylon) welcomed 
Buddhism. Asoka’s mi$sionary activities brought him into friendly 
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contact with Syria, Cyrene (N. Africa), Macedon and Epirus (Greece) 
(Rock Edict XIII) The legends of Khotan in Ser-India connect 
Asoka with it. 

References in the Epic would show that the ods of this great 
empire were in the minds of the writers of the Mahabharata when 
they proceeded tó draw the picture of the EE empire of 
Yudhisthira. N 


ASSIMILATION IN SANSKRIT* 


. PRATAP BANDYOPADHYAY œ 
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“väg atthāviva sam-prktau vàg-artha-pratipaltaye | 

jagatah pitarau vande pürvati.paramesvarau' || e 
pirvacdryan namas-kytya tegāru vacamsi samsmaran | 
samikarana-tattvasya vicāre münasam dadhe || 

calane skhalanatn loke bhavalyeva svabhüvatah ii 
parihāreņa dosāņām tasmāt süram vicārayet || 


Assimilation is a very important phonetic operation noted in ihe 
science of Linguistics. A good number of words have been formed in 
` different languages with the assimilation of sounds. At the time of 
pronunciation of a word one of the two mutually proximate diss/m'lar 
sounds sometimes influences the other or they are mutually influenced and 
become somewhat similar.’ This phenomencn is known as ‘Assimilation’, 
When a sound makes the following sound similar to ib, the case of 
Assimliation is known as ‘Progressive’ [a>y>x—az]. The converse cage, 
i.e., when a sound makes the preceding sound similar to i^, it is known 
as ‘Regressive’ [xe-y>y—y]. When both the sounds are mutually in- 
fluenced and become similar to each other, the Assimilation is known as 
‘Mutual’ [tae y>z,—y,|]. Assimilation may be in point of quality 
of sounds or position of their articulation (uecāraņa-sthāna). ` l 

` Ina spoken language this phenomenon has played an importat role 
in the formation of words! and their combinations”, Sanskrit, ib is 
generally believed, was a spoken langnage, at least in some circles. 
Assimilation of souud, which is absolutely concerned with the actual 
pronunciation of words, therefore, worked in the different cases of word- 
formation in Sanskrit. Grammarians have explained them by formu'ating 
various aphorisms in their own way. Asa matter of fact they are simply 
the resul's of natural process cf articulation. 

Tf we consider the cases of consonantal euphonie combination in 
Sanskrit, we "shall uot fail to see how the different varieties of Assimilation 
have worked there. Prof. A. A. Macdonell has rightly observed : 

Avoidance of hiatus and assimilation are the leading principles on 
which the rules of Sandhi are based," 


* pap riead in the fection on Ifdian Liuguistios, XXII All-India Oriental Con- 
ference held at Gauhati, Ae: am in January, 1955, 
1 Of, Internal Sandhis, e 
2 Of, External Sandhis. 7 
3 A Vedic Grammar For Students, Ch. ii, p. 20. 
Avoidance of hiatus phys ite part in the cases of vowel Sandhí 
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Let us cite exemples of Sanskrit euphonic combination and try to 
= explain them in the light of Assimilation. ‘Tbe classification is as 
follows: . x EE 


A— PROGRESSIVE ASSIMILATION 


€f. : lagna > (Ski) > . lagga (Pkt); 
rašmi (Skt) T». rassi (Pkt); e 
* col-nis (Of. Lithuanian kdlnas) > cellis (Lat) 


D 


e In Sanskrit we have— l 


I—IN QUALITY: t 
labh + tum > * labhdhum > labdhwm ; 


where the surd sound 1 of the affix tum has assimilated itself to the preced- 
„ing aspirated sonant bh, the final sound of the root, in quality. Its dental 
posijon of pronunciation is, however, kept intact. 


budh t tr > * bodhdhr > boddhr ; 


where the surd sound ¢ of the affix has assimilated. itself to the preceding 
aspirated sonant dh, the final sound of the root, in quality. Its dental 
position of pronunciation, however, is not changed. So also is abuddhah 
from (a-) y budh + thas where the aspirated sird has assimilated itself 
to the preceding aspirated sonant without changing its dental position of 
farticulation. These cases- have been explainéd by Panini by the aphorism 
j hagas tathor dho’ dhah (VIII, 2, 40). The cause cf the change of bh and 
dh of the root to b, and d respectively is not for the see. As it is very 
difficult to pronounce two consecutive aspirated . sounds, the preceding . -one 
is niturally unaspirated, CE, Jhalám jas jha£i (Panini VIII 4, 53). — 


II—In POSITION: 
yāc+nā > yacna ; 
yaj+na > yajna; 
where the palatal c andj ofthe roots have assimilated progressively the 
following dental nasal of the affix and have, accordingly, changed it to the 
corresponding palatal sound (palatal nasal) without changing the quality 
of the sound, For this Panini aphorises— 
stoh cuna šcuh (VIII, 4, 40). 
pis + ta > pista; 
where the cerebral sibilant of the root has assimilated progressively the 
following unaspirated dental surd sound t anl has chatiged it to the 
corresponding* ‘cerebral sound ¢ (unaspirated « cerebral surd) ) without changing 
the quality of the sound. For this Panini aphorises— i et 
stunā stu} (Vir, 4.41), * o. 
7—2130 P—XI * 
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„HI QUALITY AND POSITION: ~i~ 


We have not come across any examplo of Progressivé Assimilation in 
beth quality and position. 


B—REGRESSIVE ASSIMILATION 


- In different languages more examples of Regr essive Assimilation are 
available than the Progressive type, 


Cfe :tarka (Sikt.) > takka (Pkt.) : 
$at-pada (Skt) > chappao (Pkt.) ;. 
* gvašura (Original Skt, Cf. GK. hekurds, 
Lat. socer) > švašura (Skt. ); 
et(a)din > eddin (Beng); 
* at-nos (Cf. Goth-apn) > annus (Lat.) ; 
* in-regular > irregular (Emg.) ; 
^ * in-legal > illegal (Eng.). 


ge 


In Sanskrit we have— __ "PN 
l l Ī—1N QUALITY : 

| dik + dargana > dig--daršana ; 
where the sonant sound d has assimilated regressively the preceding un- 
aspirated guttural surd sound k and has changed it to the corresponding 
sonant sound g (unaspirated guttural sonant). M 
Edere LS sat +bhāga > sad- bhága; : 
where the sonant bh has assimilated regressively the preceding unaspirated l 
cérebral surd t and has changed it to the corresponding sonant sound d 
(dnaspireted cerebral sonant). 


tat +bibheti. => tadbibheti ; 


where the sonant b has assimilated regressively the preceding unaspirated 
dental surd t and has changed it, to the corresponding sonant sound d (un- 
SES dental sonant). i 


anustup + babhüva > anugtub babhūva ;: 


where the sonant b has assimilated regressively the preceding unaspirated 
labial surd p and has changed it to the corresponding sonant sound b (un- 
aspirated labial sonant). 

Panini, however, interprets these. combinations in a rather round- 
about way. He préseribes unaspirated sonant (jas) for any sound of any 
c'ass (varga) except nasals (jhal) standing finally in a ‘grammatical’ 
pada. Cf jhalam jaso'nte (VIII, 9, 89). And to avoid undesired results, . 
from, the combinations like dik * tatha, tat+tasmin, ete M he enjoins . 
another rule, viz., khari ca (XIII*4. 55), whieh provides for the unaspirated - 
surd of a class when a gurd sound follows. 


tat  lildyitam" > tal līlāyitam; 
4 
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where thé dental plosive sound t has assimilated’ itself to thé following” 
non-plosive dental il. Thus there is a change from plosivg to non-plósivé ` 
but the dental position of articulation is not ehanged, Similarly; ihi ` 
mahān +lābhah > mahāl-lābhah, the dental. nasal assimilates itself ^to. 
the following non- plosive dental b without changing its dental and nasal,’ 
position of articulatiof, The corresponding aphorism of Panini is—- - 


tor li (VIII 4. 60). -e E 
LLIN POSITION: 


tat + cintayati > tac cintayati ; 
where the palatal c has assimilated regressively the precading unaspirated 
dental surd sound ¢ and has changed it to the corresponding palatal sound 
c (unaspirated palatal surd). < 
" tad  janya > taj-janya; 
where the palatal j has assimilated regressively the preceding unaspirated 
dental sonant sound d and has changed it to the'corresponding palatal 
sound j (unaspirated palatal sonant). 
Sürhgf» + jaya > $ürhgiti jaya ; 
where the palatalj has asssimilated regressively the preceding dental 
nasgl and has changed it to the corresponding palatal sound (palatai nasal). - 
9 ‘These combinations are covered by Pànini's aphorism— 
stoh $cuna écuh (VIII. 4. 40). 
tat +tikate > tat-tikate ; 
where the cerebral t has assimilated the preceding unaspirated dental surd 
and has ‘changed it to the corresponding eérébral-sound (unaspirated 
cerebral surd). ae 
cakrin'+ dhaukase > cakrin dhaukase ; 
where the cerebral dh has assimilated the preceding dental nasal and hás” 
changed it to the corresponding cerébral sound (cerebral nasal). . 
These combinations are covered by Panini’s aphorism— 
stund stuh (VII 4. 41) ` ; 
Other examples are aficita, ahkita, kunthita, jon. Seege, kin. 
hnute, ete. for which Panini aphorises— 
mo'nusvārah (VIII, 8. 23), 
d naš cápadántasya jhali (VIII. 8. 24), 

- anusvürasya yayi para-savarnah. (VIT. 4. 581,: 
na-pare nah (VITI. 8, 27). ` 
IH—iw QUALITY AND POSITION: 
tat+jāyate > taj-jāyate; . T g 


1 Ct. na-kürasyüntnüsiko: Jakarah (Bhattoji in his Siddhāņta. kaumudī, under rule No, 
117, tor li). V 
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where He palatal sonant j has assimilated regressively the preceding un- 
aspirated dental surd t in quality and in position and has changed it to. the 
unaspirated palatal sonant, Thus there isa change of quality | from pard. 
S sanant and of position from dental to palatal, i 

zem tad + cintā > tac- cinta: ' ; 
where the palatal sina e has assimilated the preceding EU dental” A 
sonant both in. quatity andi in position and has, accordingly, changed it to `- 
the unaspirated palatal surd. e 


9v 
Ne 


These combinations are covered by Panini’ s aphorism— 
stok $cunà $cuh (VIII. 4. 40). 
tat A dhaukate > tad dhaükate ; ^ 
where the cerebral sonant dh has assimilatēd "the preceding unaspirated , 
dental surd both in quality aud in position and has, accordingly, changed 
it to the unaspirated cerebral sonant. ae combination comes unter 
the. purview.of .Pànini's aphorism— P. nts 7 7 
- - stund stuh (VEIL. 4,41). c sos eod SE 
dik +nāga > dih.nàgà ; "ër sb. Qt man 
where the dental nasal lias assimilated the preceding guttural surd k both 
in qualty and. in position and. has, accordingly, chanced it to the guttural 
nasal - Do eT < LE Lr : Jb Ies 
‘nabhrat+napat > nabhiap-iapat; ` l 


where the dental nasal has assimilated the preceding -cerebral surd t “both 
in quality and in SE and has, accordingly, changed it to the cerebral 
nasal. — ^ ^. te „6 : HW. Tes gu pa PS 
i Eege sāk Hr, DÉI in E gp 
where the dental nasal has assimilated the preceding dental surdi. bol 
„in quality and in position and has, accordingly, 'changed it to the dental ^ 
nasal. . < : 4 
` tiistup +näma > tristum nama; | .. 


where the dental pasal has assimilated the preceding labial surd:, ? botit in 4 
quality and in position and has, accordingly, changed it to the labial nasal: l 

In all these combinations there is a change of quality from surd, to sonant E 
and of posit on from non-oasal to nasal, 


The relevant rule of Panini is—.. . l 
;,yaro 'nunásike ^nunüsiko và (VIII. 4, 45). 

The rulé-prescribés’ alternative fornis with non-nasa] sonant which " € 
evidently the cases of Regressive Assimilation in quality only, Thus we ` 
have two forms from each of the.aBove SE vs 
* dig-ngiga,” * dih-ņāga; | | ae 
"nat prād-nāpāt; nabhrāņ-napāt ; au 
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tad na, tan nay 
tristub nama, tristum nama. 
Other examples are— 
sam -+ yantä > say-yanta, — 
„sūm + vatsara > sav -valsasa, 
yam + lokam > yal-lokam, 
La 


for whieh Pāņini aphorises— l i 


và padāntasya (VIII. 4. 59); 
kim + hyah > kif hyah, 

kim + hvalayati > ktv hvalagyati, 
kim + hlādayati > kil -hládayati, 


for which Kātyāyana offers the rule— 


i ya-va-la-pare ya-va-lã veti vyaktavyam (a Várttika on 


Panini, VIII. 8. 26) 


C—MvurUAL ASSIMILATION 
There are numerous exa: ples of this type in Prakrit, 


F Cf. adya (Skt) >. ajja (Pkt) [dy > jy > fi]; 
madhya (Skt) > majjha (Pkt) [dhy > jhy > jhih > JM; ; 
satya (Skt) > sacca (Pkt) [ty > cy > ce] 


In sanskrit Mutual Assimilation has played a prominent part in con- 
sonantal euphonie combinations. This is, as a matter of fact, an 
amalgantation of the Progressive and the Regressive types. of which the 
following combinations are noted :— 


Type I- REGRESSIVE + PROGRESSIVE 


. ASSIMILATIONS IN QUALITY ONLY: 
vāk + hari > vāg-ghari; 


where the voiced sound h has assimilated regressively the preceding un- 
voiced sound k (unvoiced unaspirated guttural) in quality and bas, accord- ` 
ingly, changed it to the corresponding voiced sound g (voiced unaspirated 
guttural); this, plosive sound, on the other hand, has assimilated.pro- 
gressively the following non-plosive voiced aspirated sound Ji in quality and. 
has, accordingly, changed it to the corresponding plosive sound gh (voiced 
aspirated guttural). The two rules gperating at these two stages are, 
according to Panini— è | 


jhalam jašo 'nte (VIII, 2. 89) and ji 
jhayo ho 'nyatarasyám eu. 4. 62) respectively, 
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The alternative form vāg-hari is, however, obtained simply by Regress- 
ive Assimilation (in quality) where only the first of the two above-mentioned 
rules operates, * 


ud + sthāng > ut-ththūna; 


„where the unvoiced sound s has assimilated regressjvely the preceding 
voiced sound d (voiced unaspirated dental) in quality and has, accordingly, 
changed it to thé corresponding unvoiced sound ¢ (unvoicel unaspirated . 
dental); this plosive sound, on the other hand, has assimilated progressive; 
ly th: following dental sibilant (which is aspirated and unvoiced) and has, 
accordingly, changed it to the corresponding plosive sound th (unvoiced 
aspirated dental). The rules of Panini operating at these two 
stages are— l | l 


khari ca (VIII, 4, 55) and 
udah stha-stambhoh pürvasya (VIII. 4, 61) e 
respectively. 


As it is very difficult to pronounce two consscutive aspirated sounds 
(th th) one is, for the ease of pronunciation, often elided (cf. jharo jhari 
savarne Panini, VIII. 4. 65) and we get an alternative form, viz., utthüna. 
A third form uttthana is also possible by ‘Dissimilation’ of the two aspirates 
instead of the elision of one, " 
Similarly, we have three forms, viz., 


ut-thtambhana, uttambhana and uttiambhana 
from  ud+stambhana? 


^.' 'TvPE II—REGRESSIVE IN POSITION + PROGRESSIVE IN QUALITY 


tat -- $ivam > tac-chivam ; 


where the palatal sibilant has assimilated regressively the preceding 
dental sound ¢ (unaspirated dental surd) in position and has changed it 
to the corresponding palatal sound -c (unaspirated palatal surd); this 
plosive sound, again, has assimilated progressively the following palatal 

sibilant (which is unvoiced and aspirated) in quality and has changed it to l 


` 1 ^Tt has to be noted here-that Bhattoji, the author of the Siddhāntakāumudi, supports» 
two forms only resulting from each of the above two combinations, one with the retention 
of the unvoiced aspirated dental which is obtained from the dental sibilart by wav of 
Assimilation (io. utthtkāna utthtambhana) and the other with its elision (ie, wtthana 
uttambhana)- The third form luttthāna, utttambhana cbtained by Dissimilation is reiected 
by hin in clear terms (Vide Sildhüntakaumudi. under rule N>. 118, udah sthá-—) Nāgeša, 
on the other hand, supports tie thi-d form apd not the first one (or the obvion: reason of 
pronounciation) for which the res *rangemenl of the aphorisms of Panini from VIIT. 4 63 
to VIII 4. 63, as sanctioned by Pataūjaliein the Mahabhasya, bas got to be accepted. 
Vide Laghusabdendusekhara under the rule udah sthastambhoh pūrvasya. The Kāšikā, 
however, records only one (and the simplest) form resulting from each of the combinations 
(by Mutual Assimilation end elision ob the aspirate): Vsthā > utthitah, utihūtum. utthä- 
tavyam, «fetambh >uttambhité, o dE uttambhitavyam. 


wet 
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the corresponding plosive sound ch (unvoiced aspirated palatal). According 
to Paiiini, the two rules operating at these two stages are: 

stoh $cunà $cuh (VIII. 4. 40) and e 

$a$ cho 'ti (VIII 4. 63) respectively. 


The alternative form .tac-sivam (alās only the first rule applies) is 
by Regressive Assimilation (in position) only. 


Similarly, we have sans fam huh -> safichambhuh, 'saft-éambhuh, 
where the first form is by Mutual Assimilation Type II, and the second 
form is by Regressive Assimilation in position only. Two-other forms 
(sattechambhuh and saficsambhuh) with a transitional -glide are also 


possible, Cf, ši tuk (Panini, VIII. 3, 81). 


Type IIT—REGnESSIVE IN QUALITY 
e + PROGRESSIVE IN POSITION ; 


id + te > itte; 


where the surd sound t has assimilated regressively the preseding un ispirat- 
ed cerebral sonant sound d in quality and has changed it to the correspond- 
ing surd sound ¢ (unaspirated cerebal surd); this cerebral sound, again, 
has assimilated progressively the following unaspirated dental surd sound 
if position and has changed it to the corresponding cerebral sound t 
(unaspirated cerebral surd). According to Panini: the two rules SES at 
these two stages are— 


khari ca (VIII. 4. 55) and 
stunā stuh (VILI. 4, 41) respectively. 


Type IV—REGRESSIVE IN POSITION AND 
QUALITY + PROGRESSIVE IN QUALITY: 


e ud +švāsa > ucchvása ; g 
where the palatal sibilant has assimilated regressively the e un- 
aspirated dental sonant both in quality and in position and has changed 
it to the unaspirated palatal surd; thus there isa change of quality from 


' gohānt to surd and of position from dental to palatal; this plosive sound, 


again, has assirailated-progressively the following palatal sibilant (which is 
unvoiced and aspirated) in quality and has changed it to the corresponding 
plosive sound ch (unvoiced aspirated palatal). The corresponding aphor- 
isms sof Panini working here are— D 


stok ścunā šcuh (NUL 4. 40), ` 
khari ca (VIII. 4, 55) and ` $ 
śaś cho ^ti (VIII, 4, 68). « 


\ 
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'These are the different varieties of Assimilation on which the treatment 
of eousonantal euphonic combinations are based. Even transitional glides" 
like k (kuk),t (fuk), dh (dhuk), t (tu*) ete. have assimilated themselves to 
the sounds with which they are associated and vice versa. Thus we have ;— 

pran + sasthale > pran+k+sasthah > praikhsasthah ; 
E sugan + sasthah > sugan t t - sasthah > suganth- 
: - : sasthah ; 
OL ūņoh kuk tuk šarī (Panini, VIII. 8. 28) and the 
‘Varttika—cayo dvitiyah sari paugkarasader iti vācijam ; 


san + $ambhuh > san+t+ sam bhuh > saficéambhuh ; 
> saiicchambhuh; ` 


Ct. si tuk (Panini, VIII. 8. 81), stok cuna $cuh (VIII 4. 40) 
and Sag cho 'ti (VIII. i 68) ; 
'sat-t santah > sat+dh+santah > sattsantah ; 
Cf. dah si dhut (Panini VIII. 8. 29) and khari ca (VIII. 4. 56); 
san - sal, > san+dh+sah > santsah 
Ct, naš ca (Panini, VIII, 8. 80) and khari ca (VIII, 4, 56). Lae. 


From the philological point of view wz may say that the sound which- 
we get after assimilation is itself the transitional glide and the process is 
not one of Assimilation after the insertion of the gil: sound. However, 
we have followed here the line of treatment of the Indian grammarians. i^ 

Thus we see that the phenomenon of the Assimilation of sounds has © 
worked largely in the cas.s of euphonic combination in Sanskrit. The’ 
respecitve rules of grammar.happen to ba simply statement of facts and 
do not mention the actual linguistic opertions. A question naturally arises, 
if the euphonic combinations are thus explained by the linguistic pheno: 
manon of Assimilation, how are we to explain the exceptional cases? For 
instance, in the combinations like sat santah, sat te ete., we have no 
assimilation (whereas in tat-tīkā, itte, ete , we have it). So also in the 

combinations like visna, prasna, ele, there is no assimilation (whereas in 
yüchü, yajūg, ete., there is). The cases have been explained by Panini 
with the help of a number of aphorisms (apavāda- sūlra) like na padāntāt 
tor anūm, šūt, eto. Moreovar, there are some cases where more than 
one ‘forms are possible—of which some are with assimilation and some are 
without it. Ct. prünk-sasthah, sugant-sasthah, ete beside prünkh- 
sasthah, suganth.sasthah ete. Grammarians have made alternative 
provisions (vaikalpika-vidhdna) for them. How would:a philologist explain : 
these cases? "Ihe answer is very simple. It is admitted by all that a 
philological law, unlike a natural law, is not absolute. Assimilation, jt 
may be particularly noted, is meant for the ease of articulation, Ifa 
word can be smoothly pronounced without assimilation of conseeutive 


1 According to some, some of these are historical survivals and some are analogical. 
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sounds, there is nothing to object to; Assimilation, however, makes its 
nunciation more smooth and easy. ° 
Though the technical term Assimilation is used by the modern 
linguists," the ancient Indian grammarians had a clear idea of this pheno- 
menon. As already pointed out, the rules of grammar stating different 
changes of sound have a guiding principle which is the same as the 
principle of Assimilation admitted ‘by the philologists. "Nay, Panini, the 
celebrated author of thé most ancient of the ‘extant texts ‘on grammar, ' 
has actually referred to the phenomenon of the assimilation of dissimilar ` 
sounds in his Astddhydyi. He uses the expression parasavarna in the 
aphorism anusvdrasya yayi parasavarnah (VIII. 4. 58) and pürvasya 
Ge, pūrvasavarņa) in the-aphorism udah sthā-stambhoh pürvasya (VIII. 
4, 61) which are exactly corresponding to the Regressive and the Progress- 
ive Assimilations of the philologists. These parasavarna and pürvasavarna 
are also understood in a number of following aphorisms of the Astddhyayi. 
So it is clear that while formulating these aphorisms the idea of the assimila- 
tion of dissimilar sounds (cf. savarna) worked in Panini’s mind. The 
aphorisms like stoi šcunā $cuh, gtunā stuh, etc., where there is no 
reference to para[paürva--savarna, also, as already discussed, speak of 
no other phenomenon than that of Assimilation, The remark of Bhattoji. 
Diksfta in his Siddhānta-kaumudī under VIII, 4, 45 of Panini, sthdna- 
prayatnábhyám antaratame sparse caritārtho vidhir ayam  rephe na 
pravartate caturmukhah, whereby he means to say that in a combination 
like catut + mukha the r sound is. not nasalised be the rule yaro'nunüsike 
"nunüsiko và (VIII 4, 45) because it has got no corresponding nasal sound 
to which itis similar both in position (uccdrana-sthdna) and in effort of 
articulation (abhyantara-prayatna) because no other sound than a plosive 
one can be so similar to a nassal sound (the effort or dbhyantara-prayatna 
of a non-plosive being different from that of a plosive nasal which may 
follow the former in a eombination)—does really refer to to the pheno- 
menon of Assimilation, In a combination like etad+murāri > etan- 
-murari the d sound is nasalised by way of assimilation with the following 
labial nasal, bu! in catur+mukha the labial nasal cannot nasalise the 
preceding r sound because r has got no corresponding nasal sound (unlike 
y, v, V). The cerebral nasal (m) cannot be taken as the corresponding 
nasal sound of 7 because belongs it to a quite different class (e, plosive). ” 
It has to be noted, in this connection, that the remark of Bhattoji, 
viz., sparse caritartho vidhir ayam, is going too far. As a matter of fact, 
1 The term samikarana or samibhavana (lit making or being similar’ is a modern 
Sanskrit rendering of the English word ‘Assimilation’. The three types of Assimilation, 
viz-, Progrefsive, Regressive and Mutua! are rendered into Sanskrit as pragatd, parügata and 
- anyonya respectively. 
' 3 Of rephosmanám savarņā na santi (Mahabhasysa, WI) and anundsika-parasavarna- 


oidhüne hi sthünentarctama-paribhügopasth-nad dogübhavah/ hi rephasya na-karo 'ntarata 
mah (Pradipa thereunder)—chowkhamba (Banaras) Edition, p. T. 
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in the combinations like kamal + murārih, vrksav +netā, l and v can be 
easily nasalised by way of assimilation with the following nasal sounds 
because they do have corresponding nasal sounds (l', v').! The general 
„statement of Bhattoji, however, seems to be due to the fact that kamal- 
murārih, vrksav-netà, ete., are not in use in the current language. Cf. 

prasiddha-prayogabhiprayenedam uktami kamal murürih, vrksav 
netā ityddau lakāra- -vakürayor anunāsika-pravrttau bādhakābhāvāt | sparša- 
syaivesyata iti prāco granthānurodhena sparša-bhinnesu anunāsika-vidhir 
na pravartate, anabhidhānād iti và yojyam 11 ? 


Y Of. anunāsikānanundsika-bhedena ya-va-lā dvidhā (Siddhāntaku umudī, under rule 
No. 14, an udit savarņasya) 


sas. 2 The Tattvabodhini Commentary on the Siddhāntakaumudī, under rule No. 116. yaro 
: nunasike. 


ARNOLD'S CRITICAL THEORY 
Dr. P. S. SASTRI, MA M.Latr., PH.D. 
Head of the Department of English, Nagpur University, 
Nagpur. < M 
. D 
“ To see the object as in itself it really is "—that is the first duty of 
the critic in every branch of human life. In the exercise of this insight, 
the creative artist and the critic are alike. But the exercise of the creative 
power is not possible in all periods ; and “ labour may be vainly spent 
in attempting it, which might with more fruit be used in prepáring for 
it, in rendering it possible." This is the task of the critic, but for whose -` 
activityethe great creative epochs are not likely to emerge. To save the 
national literature, Arnold felt that there should arise a sound and en- 
lightened criticism. The function of criticism is then to introduce an 
atmosphere of sanity and wisdom for a proper growth of literature. The 
critic accordingly should ‘ keep aloof from practice,’ from practical prob- 
lems of his own day. Strangely enough Arnold himself dabbled in these 
problems to such an extent that his outlook became biased and harsh, 
hie expression turning ironical. " 

. The elements or materials with which the creative power works are 
ideas, ‘ the best ideas” These ideas are set in motion by the critic who 
discovers and analyses them. And “the grand work of literary genius 
is a work ef synthesis and exposition." In order to achieve this; the 
creative artist must be “inspired by a certain intellectual and spiritual 
atmosphere, by a certain order of ideas, when it finds itself in them." 

The atmosphere is the most important thing, for the production of the 
great work needs not merely ‘ the power of the man,’ but * power of the 
moment. The moment is that surcharged with the best ideas which are. 
not in the control of the creative power. It is criticism that “ tends to 
establish an order of ideas,” and it also tends “to make the best ideas 
prevail.” Byron could not give enduring poetry like Goethe because only 
Goethe’s creative power was “ nourished by a great critical effort.” It 
is “ the free play of the mind upon all subjects that provides the necessary 
Ste " Such an activity "must be sincere, simple, flexible, ardent, 
ever widening its knowledge." And then alone can it have “a joyful 
sense of creative activity." The critical qctivity is thus a very important 
one, and the critic is a unique person charged with a serious responsi- 
“bility. 4 


V 
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In 1902 Herbert Paul wrote : * Arnold did not merely criticise books 
himself. He taught others how to criticise them. He laid down prin- 
ciples, if he did not always keep the principles he laid down." Arnold 
repudiated the duty of laying down abstract laws and principles. Still 
he offers a few principles to guide the critic in his task ; ; and to this extent 
he is the critic’ s critic. This function gave him à certain vantage point 
in that be relates ethe critic primarily to the society. Consequently he 
analyses: not so much the work of art, as the critic himself. 

The critic has a duty to: Km He must see that ‘the best ideas” 
prevail ; and then will arise ““ an intellectual situation of which creative. 

. power can profitably availitself." The critic has to prepare an atmosphere 
* which the poet will fathom in answering the question “how to live”. Criti- 
.cism thus is a movement for social reform. 

'The critical and creative epochs are those of concentration gnd ex- 
pansion. They presuppose one another. Since the Romantic movement 
did not have its proper data, since it lacked sufficient materials, Arnold 
argues that the poetry of this period “did not know enough.” The 
French Revolution was only a great movement of feeling, while the Re- 
nascence was one of mind. But the historical process is not so neatly 
simple as this. Whether the atmosphere of ideas is always necessary is > 
debatable. Even though the French Revolution ended as a great "moye- 
ment of feeling, it did originate in the ideas spread by the Encyclopaedists 
and others. Nothing but an undue predilection in favour of the Eliza- ` 
“bethan age can make one underrate the true character and influence of 
the French Revolution. When the accessibility to ideas and the supre- - 
macy of pure reason or intelligence are. advocated, customs, habits and 
affections of a nation which mark the literature of the nation as specific 
are. bound to be disregarded. 

. The critic has a mission. He has to bring literature out into the spciety. 
His duty’ is “disinterested endeavour to learn and propagate the best. 
that is known and thought in the world, and thus to establish a current 
of fresh and true ideas.” Here are three activities. First he must learn, 
he must “see things as they really are." Next he must “ propagate ” 
the ideas he thus: acquires, he should “.make the best ideas prevail." 
Finally, he must pave the way for an atmosphere suitable for the 
emergence and development of the future creative genius. He should ` 
promote * a current of ideas Jn the highest degree animating and - 
nourishing to the creative power.” In other words the critic's chief 
duty is to promote that aspect of culture which depertis upon the 
knowledge of literature, This culture has two inseparable aspects. The 
first is ‘ curiosity " witch is a “desire after the things of the mind 
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simply for their own sakes and for the pleasure of seeing them as they 
are.” Next it involves “the moral and social passion for doing 
good." It is a desire to spread this study of perfectione The culture of 
the critic makes him a propagandist. 


What is the ‘ disinterested endeavour ? It is not merely seeing a 
thing as it is in itself. It is not an activity without any ulterior motive. 
This endeavour is activated by thé desire of intellectual and moral per- 
fection. The critic is to be disinterested in the sense that he must set his 
face against anything that goes counter to this perfection. As he said 
in his essay on Heine: “ The enthusiast for the idea, for reason, values 
reason, the ideas, in and for themselves; he values them irrespectively 
of the practical conveniences which their triumph may obtain for him.” 
In other words, this enthusiast is the opposite of the philistine. The 
critic has to emancipate himself from the interest of the philistine. And 
at the same time he should subject himself to the socalled noble interests 
of intellectual and moral perfection. This is not a ‘ disinterested en- 
deavour.' 

When Arnold appears to argue a case he does not depend so much 
on an appeal to'reason as on an appeal to emotion or feeling. It makes 
his manner ‘ stagy” This rhetorical pose is a mask he wore too often. 
And his disinterestedness looks like * a critical strategy’ which is meant 
to make his ideas acceptable. 

As a disposition, disinterestedness means a number of things which 
Arnold sought to express in his own poems. It is ‘ the ideal of serenity, 
of the possession of one's own spirit” He describes it as ‘the Indian 
virtue of detachment * as outlined in the Gita (Letters to Clough of March 
1, 4, 8 of 1884). This virtue, he says, consists of * repose, dignity and in- 
ward clearness.’ Because of this, he observes that ^ literary criticism 
takes no account of a doctrine's novelty or heterodoxy." And yet in 
October, 1863, he wrote that “everything turns upon one's exercising 
the power of persuasion, of charm, that without this all fury, energy, 
reasoning power, acquirement, are thrown away and only render their 
owner more miserable. Even in one's ridicule one must preserve a sweet- 
ness and good-humour." The art of persuassion is bound to have definite 
conclusion. But Arnold observes: “I wish to decide nothing as of my 
own authority ; the great art of criticism is to get oneself out of the way 
and to let humanity decide." This is laudable. But throughout his life, 
Arnold strove after such a disinterestedness of disposition and yet dabbled 
in practical problems in which he could not remain a disinterested 
onlooker. The latter role culminated in his Culture and Anarchy. 
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The main business of the critic is to place himself at the point of view 
of the artist he is to study, to go through the work of art from within, to 
recreate for himself the artist's experience. But Arnold’s critic has to 
study literature with certain preconceived ideas of perfection. These 
ideas are apt to interfere with his "understanding and criticism of the work. 
Such an interference is evident in Arnold's essays on Byron and Shelley. 
He not only ufderestimated Shelley, but swept away a number of poets 
with the wand of high seriousness. He never sought to show the author. 
as a living being. e 

The critic has to interpret his authors to the public. Here he functions 
as a-social being who should reject the “ ulterior, political, practical con- 
siderations about ideas " in order to * communicate fresh knowledge." 
This knowledge he has.to acquire from “ the best that is known and thought 
in the world.” And yet we are told that “ criticism is essentially the exgr- 
cise " of the “ disinterested love of a free play of the mind” on all sub- 
‘jects, for its own sake.” In other words, Arnold’s loyalties are divided 
between moral ideas and aesthetic values. This led him, inspite of his 
admirable estimate of Burns, to decry him because of his “ scotch drink, 
scotch religion, and scotch manners." 

* The English critic of literature, therefore, must dwell much on forei 
thought, ànd with particular heed on any part of it, which while signi- 
ficant and fruitful in itself, is for any reason specially likely to escape him." 
In order to find * the best that is known and thought in the world," the 
critic * should try to possess one great literature, at least, besides his own ; 
and the more unlike his own, the better." This will enable the critic to 
employ the comparative methods about which Longinus spoke in con- 
siderable detail. Such a method tends to give rise to certain principles 
of interpretation and criticism which can claim universality. "This is best 
realised when. the critic possesses the literature of atleast two countries 
that differ from one another considerably. 


Still there is no reason why we should believe that the critic alone 
prepares atmosphere necessary for the creative activity. There may be many 
others who participate in this endeavour. Winckelmann was no critic, 
and yet the awakening in Germany was due to him as much as it was due 
to others. The Renascence in England was not the work of the critic 
entirely. Sometimes even the ideas which are not formally correct can 
give rise to the creative activity. As Eliot remarked, Arnold “ was apt 
to think of the greatness of postry rather than of its genuineness.” 
Genuine poetry depends on the moment of poetic experience ; and the’ 

poetic moment was Arnold’ f} greatest enemy throughout his criticism. ` 


t 
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2. Arnold's theory ‘of poetry is sufficiently Aristotelian. Poetry, 
he observes, is a ‘representation’ “which is consisténtly drawn’ and 
which is ‘ interesting’ because ‘it gratifies the natural interest of man 
in knowledge of all kinds.’ It ‘adds to our knowledge only when it is 
particular, precise, and firm.’ Not only should it interest us, it must also 
‘inspirit and rejoice,’ it must ‘ convey a charm, and infuse delight.’ 

The choice of an excellent action-is necessary for great poetry. It 
has to be developed in such a way that the work of art exhibits an organic 
unity. The total impression produced by such an organic unity, is a state 
of pleasure. Accordingly Arnold rejects the view that the poet should 
express his own personal or individual emotions and feelings. “ No great 
poetical work has ever been produced with such an aim." On the other 
hand, “ What distinguishes the artist from the mere amateur, says Goethe, 
is Architectonice in the highest sense ; that power of execution, Which 
creates, forms and constitutes ; not the profoundness of single thoughts, 
not the richness of imagery, not the abundance of illustration." 

As Aristotle said, the plot is the chief thing. The poet's primary task 
is “to select an excetent action” The actions to be selected are |“ those 
which most powerfully appeal to the great primary human affections ; 

e to those elementary feelings which subsist permanently in the race, and 
which are independent of time." “The eternal objects of poetry” are 
accordingly said to be “human actions’ which have ‘an inherent interest 
in themselves. By action he means with Aristotle that it is ' inward 
man’ ag revealed in ‘ feelings and behaviour.’ The creative artist should 
know “ the all importance of the choice of a subject, the necessity of 
accurate construction, and the subordinate character of expression.” 
This is in happy opposition to Dryden’s view that ‘ the story is the least 
part, and that workmanship is the important one. Arnold also resur- 
rected the unity of action. In a work of art “ the action shall be vigorously 
one, and to that one action everything shall converge." Applying this 
Aristotelian dogma he finds himself unable to appreciate Anna Karenina 
where we are said to have ‘ two main actions.’ 

The preference for a ‘ total impression’ is sadly given up in favour 
of ‘ brilliant" single lines and passages, when Arnold came to formulate 
his ‘touchstone method. Moreover in the 1853 Volume there are plenty 
of instances showing Arnold's devjations from his principles. At the 
close of Tristram and Iseult there is the tale of Vivien's seduction of Merlin ; 
and thfs has not only no connection With the main poem but it spoils the 

: unity. It spoils that symmetry of design which Arnold deplored in his 

` contemporaries. The expansive similes e the evolution of Sohrab 
«nd .Rustum and Balder Dead. More specifically, the closing lines of 
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- Sohrab and Rustum form an unnecessary appendage, thereby violating 
Arnold’s classical principles. The thought in The Scholar Gipsy and 
Thyrsis, sayd Stuart Sherman, “is a bit too this to bear triumphantly the 
weight of all the flowers which Arnold had strung upon it.” The last ` 
two stands of The Scholar Gipsy do not fit into the pattern of the poem. 

The admifable image, expression,” rhythm or construction is- often 
combined with the impossible in Arnold’s work. This unevenness which 
he complained in Wordsworth and Byron characterises his -poems dike 
Balder Dead and The Church of Brou. Such unevenness is the product 
of two rival theories influencing him. As against the theory outlined in 
the preface, he told Chough in February, 1849, that the specific feature 
of poetry lies in form ; and that the wealth and depth of matter are super- 
fluous. The two aspects of form are style and structure, i.e. expression 
. and conception. As he said in his own Resignation; “ Not deep the 
`. Poet sees but wide.” And yet Empedocles on Etna was written, published, 
withdrawn in 1853, and reprinted in 1867 if only “ at the request of a man 
“of genius, whom it had the favour and good fortune to interest, —Mr. 

- Robert Browning." : 

The grand style “arises in poetry when a noble nature, poetically gifted, 
treats with simplicity or with severity a serious subject." The serfous 
subject, however, cannot be found in an “era of progress, in the period 
of industrial development,’ in an age wanting.in moral grandeur.’ Simpli- 
city and severity may be virtues. But why should the artist exclude the 
complex ? ira finds simplicity in Homer, and severity in Milton. 
Severity means * gorgeousness severely restrained? As Saintsbury pointed 
out, this is “a fresh formulation of the Classical restraint, definiteness, 
proportion, form, against the. Romantic vague, the Romantic fantasy.” 
Such a view completely applicable only to Dante is raised to the status 
of an absolüte principle of all great literature. The ideals Arnold places 
before us are European, not essentially English. The classic doctrine 
belongs to Latin and Greek cultures; His doctrine of ideas which is a 
doctrine of pure intelligence is one belonging to the citizens of the 
world. 

“The mass of current literature," said Arnold, ^ is so much better 
disregarded.” Evidently he wants only one kind of literature and that 
should be the. greatest. "This is expecting too much. Moreover, the: 
classics do not need the critic's endeavours. It is the other works that. 
ought to be examined by the cffic so that the creative artists» and the , 
public alike may know how best such works can be improved. Arnold's, ui 
taste is not comprehensivg Even the subjects he chose are those which . 
ate capable of eliciting his views about moral ideas and society. Such 
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are his studies of Wordsworth, Heine, Amiel, Guerin; Byron and. Shelley. 
These essays are directed to find the nature of great literature which can 
admit no charlatanism, R 

3. In this light he offers a definition of literature. “ Poetry is a 
criticism of life under the conditions fixed for such a criticism by the laws 
of poetic truth and beauty." These laws, he admits, apply only to poetry, 
not to the other.forms of literature. “The definition moves tin a vicious 
circle. It defines poetry with reference to something poetic while we are 
not ‘aware of the meaning of the term. . Let us take the first part. “ The 
greatness of a poet lies in his powerful and beautiful application of ideas 
to life." These are not any ideas but moral ideas. So-he observes: “A 
poetry of revolt against moral ideas is a poetry of revolt against life, a 
poetry of indifference towards moral ideas is a poetry of indifference 
towayds life.’ . The expression ‘ moral idea’ is wide enough to include 
everything that “ bears upon the question, “how to live.’ " Life being 
no-other than moral life, the business of literature appears to be an inter- 
pretation of life in the light of the moral ideas we have. "Morale" he argues, 
*are bound up with systems of thought and belief which have had their day," 
and they should be emancipated, for “ Poetry is the reality, philosophy 
the illusion.” This reality, however, is “ a criticism of life” ; and it is 
@ criticism which is capable of superseding both religion and philosophy. 
That is, though Arnold rejects philosophy in poetry, he demands of it 
religious and philosophic satisfaction. And because it can offer this 
satisfaction he observes that “the future of poetry is immense.” Conse- 
quently by ‘ criticism of life’ Arnold seeks to reaffirm the importance 
of the so-called poetic subject as against the claims of the poetic moment, 
Consequently he observes : “ More and more mankind will discover that 
we have to turn to poetry to interpret life for us, to console us, to sustain 
us.” But he tells a different tale when he finds this interpretation in a 
novel. 

In the essay on Tolstoy we read: “ The truth is we are not to take 
Anna Karenina as a work of art ; we are to take it as piece of life. A 
piece of life it is. The author has not invented and combined it, he has 
seen it; it has all happened before his inward eye, and it was in this 
wise that it happened.... The author saw it all happening—saw it, and 
therefore relates it ; and. what his novel in this way loses in art it gains in 
reality.” It is not possible to know pow the art of the novel loses just 
when it gaits in reality. Arnold seems to argue that the artist should 


reject thdse very elements which would*make the work a success; and 
«rit succeeds in presenting life. If the presentation of life is not the ex- 


cellent material, where can we have the materMIs for art ? 
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But elsewhere when he takes up an author whom he. likes, he forgets 
his “own. strictures on Tolstoy. Thus we find him- stating: “ Words- 
worth’s poetry ts great because of the extraordinary power with which 
Wordsworth feels the joy offered to us in nature, the joy offered to „us in 
the simple primary affections and duties ; and because of the extraordinary 
power with which, in case after case, he shows us this joy, and renders it 
so as to make us ghare in it." Wordsworth's feeling-of joy by itself is 
not enough. It is the joy “ in the simple primary affections and duties " 
that raises his poetry. And in his ability to make us participate if this 
joy, his poetry acquires its value. Here the criticism of life is no longer 
a moral interpretation of life, no longer a powerful poetic application of - 
moral ideas to life. Conveniently enough he forgets the moral ideas and 
hypostasizes the “ joy in’ the widest commenally spread." In the. same 
light he speaks of the ideas as those “ on man, on nature, and on human 
life." - PE eva 2 
"- Poetry thus exists as ‘a criticism of life’ at two different levels.- At 
: one level it is an application of moral ideas and consequently it emphasizes 
the value of the poetic subject. At the other level it is a communication 
of .joy felt in the primary affections and duties, and then it emphasizes the 
value of the poetic moment. Because it is found in.Wordsworth, Arnold 
seems to tolerate the latter in Wordsworth’s poetry. But in others it és 
not allowable since Arnold has not progressed i in his views alter his. preface 
of 1853. : 
Moreover, Arnold observes that xd poetry is nothing less than dum most 
perfect speech of man, that in which he comes nearest to bejng able to 
utter the truth.” By truth Arnold does not mean that intangible some- 
thing which the critics from Aristotle onwards designated poetic truth. 
‘As a typical Greek in his outlook, Arnold would insist on the inseparability 
of wisdom from virtue ; he would even prefer to equate the two. hen 
the so- -called poetic truth is that wisdom which has its counterpart in. virtue. 
And since he interpreted life as moral life, the laws of poetic truth are a 
mere enphuism for a moral interpretation. Such an interpretation Gen 
terises the great work according to Arnold. : 

Accordingly we are informed that poetry presents ‘ the. pawei appl 
cation of ideas to life.’ This is * ‘an application under the conditions .fixed 
by the laws of poetic truth and poetic beauty." Now .“ those laws fix 
as an essential condition.. . -high (seriousness which comes from absolute 
sincerity.” Out of the EC of poetic truth and poetic beauty, he. . derives 
‘sincerity ; and this sincerity begets high seriousness which can' evidently 
tefer only to the poet’ s Subject matter. :. However, in his essay on. Keats 
we find Arnold -observing/that “ o. see things in their beduty Ze o know 
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things in their truth," and that joy too goes with beauty. Truth, beauty, 
and joy are inseparable. When they are severed, therg might arise a, 
certain want of high seriousness. Consequently we find him stating.: 
“The language of genuine poetry is the ldnguage of one composing with 
his eye on the subject ; its evolution is that of a thing which has ‘been 
plunged in the poet’s soul until it comes forth naturally and , necessarily." 
This is a valuable principle in itself, and it tells agait of the value of sin- 
cerity. But he is delightfully vague when he seeks to explain the laws 
of poetic beauty. The ‘ fascinating felicity,’ the * perfection of loveliness ” 
as far as it concerns expression, is “ one of the two great modes by which 
poetry interprets.” This is the ‘ naturalistic interpretation’ or “ natural. 
magic.’ The second great mode is said to be the ‘ faculty of moral inter- 
pretation.’ Poetry thus is a moral interpretation, and at the same time 
it is‘an interpretation charged with natural magic, whatever the expression 
might mean. It should be beautiful and moralistic. 

A. How are we to know that a work is the best one? We have to. 
depend on the views of critics whom we acclaim and believe. Why we 
should believe if their judgment is left unexplained. If he is pressed to 
explain, Arnold answers that the high qualities of literature lie both in 
the enatter and substance of the poetry, and in the manner and style, and 
that these have “a mark, an accent, of high beauty, worth and power." 
The substance and matter of a great poem possesses “ truth and serious- 
ness." This feature-is “inseparable from the superiority of diction and 
movement.” Arnold admits that this is all Aristotelian. Quoting Aristotle, 
he remarks that * the superiority of poetry over history consists in its 
possessing a higher truth and a higher seriousness,’ 

By high seriousness Aristotle may have meant grand, elevated or 9 
But in the hands of Arnold this concept appears to refer to moral ideas, 
He convicts Chaucer and Burns of a certain absence of high e Seriousness, : 
endently because they do not present a rigorous moralising vein. * Chaucer's. 
poetry,’ he observes, ‘ has truth of substance’; and it has the * divine. 
liquidness of diction,’ ‘ divine fluidity of movement.’ And yet Chaucer 
is not a great: classic because he does not have the accent of the great. 
classics. To prove this Arnold compares him with Dante and correctly . 
notes Chaucer's inferiority. And yet on this point of high seriousness 
Arnold does not compare Chaucer with Wordsworth, nor does he con- 
trast Wordsworth with Dante. When Gray can be viewed as a classic 
and not €haucer, one wonders whether Arnold is offering a real estimate. 

Arnold cautions us against the historic and personal estimates. The 
historic estimate praises a work not for what itNreally is, but for what it is- 
In the course of the development of language and literature. The : pérsonal 
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estimate is equally faulty. “ Our personal affinities, likings, and cir- 
cumstances, have great power to sway our estimate of this or that poet’s 
work.” And Arnold’s battle against the philistines accordingly made 
him admire Byron. His personal prejudices in favour of Gray made him 
over estimate Gray’s poetical worth, and his anti-mystic and anti-philoso- 
phic bias coupled with his moralising attitude made him put down Shelley.. 
Even his study of Wordsworth presents the poet as very much similar to 
- Arnold himself. In his essay on Shelley he seeks “ to mark firmly what 
is ridiculous and odious in the Shelley brought to our knowledge by the 
new materials, and then to show that our former beautiful and lovable 
Shelley nevertheless survives.” It is a queer real estimate which does not. 
show the survival of the ‘ beautiful and lovable Shelley * ; for, there has 
arisen ‘ an ineffectual angel’ and no Shelley. - - i 
Arnold emphasises the value of total impression ; and yet he rejects 
" the personal estimate.. The personal likes and dislikes -may - not enable- 
one to determine the real value of a work. But if the value is determined 
by; or revealed in, the total impression, there is no way out ; for, the total 
impression is a personal experience. And the evaluation resulting from 
itis a personal estimate. It becomes one with the real estimate. when 
it is universal. E s l - i S 
`- Sometimes the historic estimate might be of value for it tends to expose" 
ah imitator or a follower. The- comparison of Christabel with the Lay 
of Last Minstrel is a case in point. - Similarly do we make comparisons 
between Spensor and his imitators, between the blank verse of Shakespeare 
and that of Milton. The historical method is imperceptibly present in 
the comparative method. ` RE ; 4 We? 
, In arguing his point Arnold employs ‘the powerful rhythms, (e 
delicate balance, the repeatations, the sense for climax.’ These contrivarices- 
appeal to the reader's feeling or emotion, not to his reason. A similat 
rhetorical prose he decried when he found -it in Macaulay. Garrod 
calls it his *stagy' manner. A great many of his.poems and notably 
his Empedocles, Scholar Gipsy and Thyrsis, express his discontent with 
intellectualism. And when he says that the ‘grand style simple’ is- 
superior to the ‘grand style severe,’ we have the same note. This dominant 
strain makes him dogmatic in his assertions. He mentions four specific . 
qualities of Homer, and gives no,reason why they are specific or why 
the number cannot be increased or decreased. BED | 
„ Yet in arguing for the real estirfāte Arnold was in effect telling *the Eng- 
lish critic realise that he is first a European. Accordingly he holds -up 
Goethe as an ideal and he/konstantly praises France. He speaks of the- 
Ģerman and jewish excellence in his essays on Heine and Spinoza ; - and 
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he gave lectures on Celtic Literature, Underneath all this is his praise 
of form, of the “ passion for perfection." The real esfimate arises out 
of an awareness of the absolute beauty and truth of the work. The sense 
of form: merging in truth and beauty once again reveals the contribution 
of the disinterested endeavour. But in this it is hard to dissociate the 
personal estimate from the real one." In his essay on WordsWorth Arnold 
tried to face this difficulty, well aware of the situation. 

5. How should the critic discover ‘ the best that is known and thought 
in the world ? In answering this question Arnold is true to the empiricist 
tradition of Britain. He asks us to depend on the taste that emerges after 
a prolonged and continuous experience with beautiful poems and ideas. 
As he observes: "Critics give themselves great labour to draw out wha} 
in thg abstract constitutes the characteristic of a high quality of poetry. 
It is much better simply to have recourse to concrete examples ;—to 
táke specimens of poetry of the high, the very highest quality, and to say : 
The characters of a high Quality of poetry are what is expressed there.” ` 
This is the only way to arrive at the ‘real estimate.’ It eliminates the 
false valuation: offered by the historical and personal estimates. This 
touchstone method comes from Longinus who spoke of passages wherein 
we fecognise “ the beauty and truth of the sublime " because such pas- 
sages “ always please and please all readers,” because they make “ the 
utmost demand on the attention,” because their sweep is so irresistible 
that they “ take so strong a hold on the memory that they cannot be for- 
gotten.” He further went on to say that we should ask, how Homer would 
have expressed it, and how Homer would have reacted to it. Likewise, 
Arnold observes that the best way of discovering the best poetry is “ to 
have always in one’s mind lines and expressions of the great masters, and 
to. apply them as touchstone to other poetry." 

Šo long as we have the really best passages of poetry as ‘our models, 
their method will work well. Such are the lines : 
“if thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity a while, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 
. To tell my story." 
Arnold gives some of the finest lines from Homer, Dante and Shakespeare, 
He omits Virgil. And he gives, beside other passages, from Milton t 
" And courage never to submit or yield 
“And what is else not to be óYercome." 
Whatever may be the nature of the moral or x the sentiment, these lines 
do not have that diction and movement necessary for a great passage. 
These lines have redundant words and phrases. This choice of the poeti- 
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cally weakest passage as the best one betrays Arnold's preconceptions in 
the choice. He chose this passage not for its poetry, but for its moral value. 
If the best poetry were to be no other than a bald or indifferent statement 
of a moral idea, then surely Arūold has missed the right use of the touch- 
stone’ method. After all Arnold himself said that the choice of the best 
passages depends upon judgment and. tact ; ; and here he reveals. a defect 
of a tact and judgmeht. 

-6. Arnold applies the cosmopolitan point of view to English literature. 
A purely European standard is bound to be unjust when applied to an 
intensely national product. As Raleigh said, *-In a certain sense, Matthew 
Ārnold's attitude to English literature was that of a foreigner.” When 
he wants to show how poetry ought to be written, he prefers to give a line 
of Homer, or Dante, or Goethe. With these lines, in-his armoury, he pro» 
ceeds fo pronounce his dogmatic judgments. But he does.not realise. 
the part -played by ‘ differences of language;. of aim, of circumstance.”, 
"He does not offer his arguments. * He believed in - dogma and authority. 
as engines of practical good, and in an academy as a means of literary. 
salvation." Nothing is more dogmatic-and whimsical than the. attempt 
to judge the value of two different poets by comparing simple lines. When, 
he takes up a line of Chaucer and sets it against one of Dante, he. choses. 
an. indifferent line from Chaucer. Determined to place Dante. above. 
Chaucer, he lets his personal whim to make an arbitrary selection. Aid 
all this Arnold does quite seriously, and as Raleigh said, he is willing, 
to write a whole dissertation on the two poets by the m of these iwo, 
lines." x gae 

7. Arnold extends the domain of criticism. ` The as series of Essays, 
in Criticism abounds in essays which have a religious interest. Ail this 
is said to be literary criticism, for the literary critic has “to try books as to. 
the influence which they are calculated to have upon the general “culture 
of single nations or ‘of the world at “large.” _The two Guerins and Marcus 
Aurelius appealed to him because they are deeply religious and: because 
they are characterised by melancholy. Joubert is an: intensely spiritual 
being with a high and: calm intelligence. Doubt and passion, . seriousness 
and melancholy appear in Heine. All these qualities have their echoes 
in Arnold. Arnold’s personal likes are determinants in the choice. of 
these subjects. In each essay again, there appears Goethe in some form 
or other ; and. Goethe was Arnold ideal along with Homer, . Sophocles, 
Dante and Shakespeare. These#subjects represent certain ideals which 
Arnold earlier portrayed. in his poems. 

- Guerin’ s life has an ideal meaning like that of the Scholar Gipsy, : Joubert 

resembles Balder in embodying the spirit of culture and i in his aversion to 
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‘controversy. Marcus Aurelius recalls his Iseult. All these represent the 
aspects of disinterestedness which Arnold wants the critic to cultivate. 
These are, as E. K. Brown remarked, “ the unity of aim? generous eleva- 
tion of feeling, the love of light and of ca]m, the ES to nature, the 
predominance of spirit over all else." 

This is a self-imposed limitation on the exercise of his critical faculty. 
The other limitation is outlined in tlie essay on Joubert: He does not 
take up authors of great genius whose fame agrees with their powers, 
because the critic here can only talk of himself. * The interest one's 
readers receive has to do, in general, rather with the treatment than with 
the subject." For a similar reason he rejects the authors whose powers 
fell short of genius and who yet won more fame than they deserved. And 
so he chose authors of genius who have not yet won a recognition equal 
to their powers. Here the interest of the reader will be in the subject 
and the reader will have “a sense of an immediate contact with genius _ 
itself." While the authors of the first two varieties provoke criticism of" 
judgement in the third variety we find judgment which “ almost insensibly 
forms itself in a fair and cleer mind, along with fresh knowledge." In 
other words, the critic here ceases to be a law-giver, and becomes a ‘ com- 
panion and clue.' Thereby he can exhibit a ‘ disinterested endeavour.’ 
e 8. When the second series of the Essays in Criticism are considered, 
we find this endeavour more acutely. He pleads for justice to Wordsworth 
who was till then rated lower than what he deserves. And yet he en- 
d&rours not to appear as an ardent Wordsworthian. He seeks to show 
that his is not a personal estimate. By rejecting the claims advanced by 
the ardent Wordsworthians, he wants to tell the reader that his is a dis- 
‘criminating admiration. The disinterested disposition here appears as 
* flexibility, perceptiveness, and judgment, which are the best fruits of 
letters." 

In his essays on Heine he remarks that Byron “ was an ordinary nine- 
teenth century English gentleman, with little culture and with no ideas." 
But in the essay on Byron he presents a crusader against the sham in the 
political and social life about him. He came to his essay on Shelley fresh 
from his political writing on the Irish Question. Edward Dowden's Life 
of Shelley provoked the essay ; and Arnold's Irish politics did not leave 
him unbiased. So be asks: “ Is it that the Home Rulers have so loaded 
the language that even an Irishman who is not one of them catches some- 
thing of their full habit of style ?" He refers to a servant of Shelley’s 
and greets him as “ bearing the probhetic name of Healy.” Only eight 
pages in forty-eight are devoted to revealing the * former beautiful and 
lovable Shelley " and in these pages he shows no trace of the enthusiasm 
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that he needed in arriving at the real estimate. The entire essay is the 
product of a biased conservative annoyed by the exploits of Gladstone. 
The generosity that he showed in his handling of Byron is gone; and 
he was aware of it. He thought of writing another essay on the poetry 
of Shelley, and he was willing to contribute the volume on DREE for 
„the ‘ English Men of Letters’ series. 

More than. the principles he enunciated, Arnold is valuable for his 
critical studies, Where he erred grievously, he shows the likely peus 
to be carefully avoided by the critic, 


AS MEN HAVE. PLEDGED' 


reegt Goiara- Hirn 


As men have pledged. 
action to elusive coin 

and tempered pleasure 

stains chiselled nights 

so am I the curved bone ` 
of the destined children 
and discharged spume. 
The paradox opens to 


countless interpretation. 


Sire me my children 
“and sicken me well ` 

till I transcend you. 

In the long room 
dripping degeneration 

of erumbling pedestals 
where dayfall passes 

al} misunderstanding 
and seasons scratch 

the scattered fragments 
the arched robin’s throat 
echoes to the marble cry 
of dying worms. 


With conflict absent 

.there is no reconciliation 
and the running ochre 
under carved fingernails 
slides free like water 
through the sieve’s nostrils. 
Will you love me 

as the day yoy die 

so I can take Jod there. 
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Reviews ànd Notices of Books 


Jumbo Spencer—-By Helen Cresswell. Published by Broekhampton 
Press, Leicester, U. K. a Hü - Price’ 8/6. Illustrated by Clixby 
Watson. 

A refreshing gadās to owenii art, the first in a sefies 
of adventures of the splendid character of a school boy. Jumbo, an 
ingenious ‘leader of men’, must always be doing something, lest he 
would die of boredom. He .is ‘to do something pretty big’ with a 
school holiday. His first plan is to reform his village, ‘to sweep it 
clean of vice and poverty, to turn out the darkest corners and let in the 
light',-—to put Shoredale on the map. ° 

The episodes are followed "with breathless interest. The funniest 
scene is that of the baby kidnapped by Bert Stiggins (the villain of 
the piece, ultimately reformed though), who desperately tries to feed 
it with buns and lemonade, and sings, with his associates, the chorus 
of a lullaby, ‘Baa baa black sheep’! They wonder ‘that its mouth 
occupies half its face’. Cyril, holding the wailing baby, cries out in 
consternation : "I can’t hold it! It wriggles. |I might drop it and”, 
break it”. I : 

Equally enjoyable is the sight. of the small boy rehearsing the role 
of ‘Foxy Fred the Poultry Thief’, with little legs locked in the stocks, 
and inviting rotten eggs and tomatoes to be thrown at him, and getting . 
his hair matted with egg yolk running in rich yellow streams'down the 
front of his white shirt, just for the fun of it all. 

Mrs. Cresswell. shows perfect understanding of the mind of little boys 
and girls, their curiosity, their ambition, and their adventurous spirit. 
The common rivalry between groups of village boys has been healthily 
worked up. 


Jumbo Spencer will be a hitting success on the screen, 


a * i K. Lahiri 


Ourselves. zg 


MEMBERS TO THE BOARD OPF,ÁGRICULTURAL EDUCATIĢN 
e 

. Professor S. N. Bose, National Professor of Physics, attached to 
the University of Caleutta and Dr. S. M. Sarkar, University: Professor 
of Botany, have been appointed as members of the Regional Advisory 
Committee of the Board of Agricultural Education for Region No. III 
of the Indian Council of Agricultural Research under the Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture, Government of India. 


. 
PROMOTION Or THE STUDY OF JAWAHARLAL NEHRU'g TEACHINGS 


The Ministry of Education, Government of India, has formulated 
a scheme for the promotion of tbe study of Shri Jawaharlal Nehru's 
Teachings in all Universities in India. Accordingly the Assistant 
Edftcational Adviser to the Government in the Ministry of Educa- 
9. ` < 3 sys "a < : . 
tion has enguired if universities are Interested in implementing the 
scheme during the current financial year. ` The scheme is as follows :— 


. 1—THE SCHEME 


The Indian Universities that decide to participate in this 
scheme may arrange each year on their own a series of three 
lectures of about one hour each on Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
Philosophy and Teachings. They may choose any speaker that 
they think best for the purpose. The topic, as well as the time 
fer the lectures, may be settled by the, University concerned direct 
with the speaker selected by it. In due course, the Government of 
India may consider printing these lectures if found suitable, in a series 
of volumes in order to enable other universities, institutions and 
persons to benefit from the same. The copyright of these Jectures 
will, therefore, vest in the Governmentfof India. To facilitate this, it 
would be, preferable if the lecturer is requested by the University to 
write out the manuscript of the lectures before these are delivered. 
The manuscripts should be forwarded to the Ministry of Education as 
soon as possible after the series of lectures has been delivered. 
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TI— FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


The Government of India will pay to each participating Uni- 
versity the actual expenditure incurred up to a ceiling of Rs. 1,400 
for series of lectures to cover the honorarium, T.A. and D.A. to the 
lecturer., Locallospitablity for the purpose, and any other expendi- 
ture . involved, will have to be borne entirely = the ou 
concerned. 


JII—Dvuration or THE SCHEME 


For the present, the scheme will operate for the duration of 
the remaining period (1965-66). of the Third Five-Year .Plan.. It 
is likely to be continued during the Fourth Plan Period. 


a ST e pi E no 45 GPA 


IV—PROCEDURĒ FOR ÁPPLYING FOR A GRANT 

Each participating "university should intimate to the Ministry of 
Education by November, 1965, the name of the.speaker, proposed by.. 
it for. delivering the series. of lectures during the following finangal. 
year, along with the estimate of expenditure to be-incurred on thee 
same, to enable the. Ministry to make necessary provision in iis 
budget. After lectures have been delivered, the University should 
send to the Ministry a duly certified statement of account indicating 
the actual expenditure incurred. on the payment of honorarium and 
T.A. and D.A. to the lecturer. On receipt of this, the a 
amount will be reimbursed to the university. 





Notifications 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/T58/79 (Affl.) 


]t is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Berhampore Girls’ College has been affiliated in Political Science to the 
B.A. Hons. standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1965-66 i.e. with 
parmission to present candidates in the abovementioned subject at the B.A. Part I Exa- 
mination in 1967 and B.A. Part II examination in 1968 and not earlier. 


" Senate House, . G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta. Registrar... 
The 21st September, 1965. ; LN VERS 


“UNIVERSTEN OF CALCUTTA 


: . NOTIFICATION . 
e S No. C/750/123(Affl.) 


aa B 6 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already ` 
granted, the Uluberia College has been affiliated in Elective Bengali to the Pre-University ` 
Arts standard and in Alternative Bengali to the-B.A. Pass standard, Bengali to the B.A. ` 
Honours standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1965-66 i.e. with 
permission to present candidates in the above mentioned subjects at the Pre-University 
cxam ination in 1996, B.A. Part I examination in 1967 and B.A. Part n examination in , 
1968 and not earlier. 


Senate House, < G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta. Registrar. 
The 26th September, 1 965. ` 


List of debarred candidates from various Universities and Boards 
" ` 2 „0 * 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


Name of Candidate Examination Action taken 
Sri Chintalapati Appala Raju Pre-University Debarred for 1 wear - 


MYSORE UNIVERSITY 


Sri K. A. Jose | B.E. (I.C.) Results announced 
Sri Parasuramappa Tenjil Do. The candidate is warned. and 
. results announced. MUN. 
Sri Srinivasan Shivakumar Do. 3 * Results announced . : pw 
Sri T. M. Haleshi P.P.C. i§ Medicine De, 
Sri P. N. Aswatha Naik Pre-University 
Sri Ke Bheemachar Pre-Univerējty The candidate is ‘not guilty or, 
malpractice, Results ` 
E announced. ; 
Sm. M. Suphala HE M.A. (Sociology) , The candidate is.warned. and. 


sli un results announced, |o win.) 
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M.S, UNIVERSITY OF BARODA 


Sri Satish Chimanlal Mehta 3rd M.B.B.S., Excluded from appearing at 
April, 1965. any examination before 31st 
* December, 1965. 


. ROORKEE UNIVERSITY 


Sri Chetan Lai B.E. (Civil) Suppl. Cancelled. Allowed to repeat 
U Exam., 1965. the course during 1965-66. 
. , . 
. SAUGAR UNIVERSITY: 
Sri R. K. Jain B.Sc. (Pre.), 1965 Debarred for 5 yan 4 


UDAIPUR UNIVERSITY 


Madan Lal Porwal Pre-University (Arts) For 1 year 

Nand Lal Porwal 1st-year TDC (Arts) ' Do. 

Radhey Shyam Vyas Final Year (Arts) Do. 

Bhanwar Singh Shakwat Do. Do. 

Mahendra Kumar Babel Pre-Univ. Science Do. ý 
Bharat Kumar Khandari 1st-year TDC (Sc.) Do. 

Anandilal Hirai LL.B. (Prev.) Do. 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY ` 


Sri Tapangopal De B.Sc. & B.Ed. Debarred for 1 year 
(Technology) 
Part II. d 

Sri Srimanta Mukherjee Do. Do. 

Sri Paramananda Naik Annual Pre-Profes-  Debarred for 2 years 
sional Examina- 
tion, 1965. 

. Sri Kasinath Sahu Do. Debarred for 1 year 

Sri Ramchandra Sahu Do. Do. 

Sri Abhas Khan Do. Do. 

Sri Balakrishna Rajguru Annual Pre-Pro- Debarred for 1 year 
fessional Exa- 
mination, 1965. : " 

Sri Girish Chandra Pradhan Do. Do. , 

Sri Guruprasad Chhotrai Ist-Year Degree in Do. 
Science. 

Sri Ganapati Ghanduwal Do. Do. 

Sri Gudraprasanna Mahapatra . Do. .Do. 

Sri Basanta Kumar Panda Do. Do. 

Sri Sibascharan Panda Do. Do. 

Sri Tahali Charan Mohanty Do. Do. 

Sri Ganeswar Rath Do. Do. 

Sri Brundaban 8ohera 1st-Year Degree Do. 
Arts Examination, 
1965. 

Sri Nanda Kishore Das Do. ` : Do.. 

Sri Alokh Prasad Sahu Do. Do. 

Sri Dhirendra Kumar Sahu Do. Do. 

Sri Nidhiram Sahu Do. Do. 

Sri Pratap Kumar Chaudhuri Do. $ Do. 

Sri Kalyankumar Ghosh Do. Do. 

Sri Subash Chandra Jona Do. Do. 

Sri Bhinaya Kumar Sahani Do. Do. 

Sri Sitakanta Mohanty : Do. Do. 

Sri Suryamani Rout Annual Fina] Part Do. 
H Examinlhtion, s 
1965. 

Sri Ananda Chandra Misra i Do. * 

Sri Pramod Chandra Tripathy o Do. 

Sri Jagabandhu Das Do. Do. 

Sri Muralidhar Mohanty : Do. Do. 


Sri Jayakrisbna Jona . Do. Do. 


1965] 
Sri Lakhminarayan Misra 


Sri Nilmani Naik 

Sri Amulyakrishna Mohanty 

Sri Prafulla Chandra Mahapatra 
Sri Rammohan Patnaik 

Sri Purnendubhusan Misra 

Sri Biranchi Narayan Misra 

Sri Purna Chandra Sahu 

Sri Rabinarayan Mohapatra 

Sri Ananta Prasad Saha 


Sri Rajkishore Das 


Sri Sarangdhar Bhuyan 

Sri Bimalendu Hota 

Sri Mangal Kangri 

Sri Krishna Chandra Mohajana 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Annual Final Part 
II Examination, 
1965 


Final Part IL in 
Commerce Exa- 
mination, 1965. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


177 


Debarred for 1 year 


Do. * 
e Do. 5 
Result of the Annual 
Part IL Examination, 
is cancelled. 
Debarred for 1 year 


CENTRAL BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, NEW DELHI 


Sri Man Singh Sharawat 


Sri Om Prakash Bharadwaj 
Sri Krishan Kumar Sethi 


Sri Sudesh Kumar Prabhakar 
Sri Gautam Ray 

Sri Francis James 

Sri Ramesh Kumar Arora 


Sri Purshottam Dass 


Sri Sushil Kumar Singhal 
Sri Bishan Swaroop 


Sri Dharam Pal Singh 
Sri Hitendra Kumar Jhamb 
Sri Jai Singh 


Sri Kishan Lal Narsani 
Sri Shotam Kumar Saxena 
Sri Govind Ram Gupta 
Sri. Satish Kumar Nigam 


Sri Pyara Singh Matharoo 
Sri Prit Pal Singh Oberoi 
Sri Narain Dass Taneja 


Sri Dhera Singh - 
Sri Prij Mohan Katyal 
Sri Kailash Chand 


Sri Om Parkash Gupta 

Sri Barinder Lal Duggal 

Sri Ketki Kiran 

Sri Kuldeep Malik 

Sri Manjeet Singh 

Sri Naresh Chand 

Sri Dharam Parkash Sharma 
Sri Baljit Singh 

Sri RamfPal 

Sri Ran Dhir Singh 

Sri Jagdish Chandra Yadava 


Sri Rajindra Singh. 
Sri Maha Singh Mann 


Higher Secondary 


Examination, 1965. 


Do. 


Do. 
Higher Secondary 


Examination, 1965. 


Do 


Do. a 
Do. 
Higher Secondary 


Examination, 1965. 


Do. 
Do. 


Debarred for 1 year 


Do. 
Examination of the candidate 
for the year 1965 cancelled, 
Do. 
Do. 
Debarred for 1 year 
Debarred for two years 


Examination of the candidate 
for the year 1965 is cancelled. 
Debarred for one year 
Examination of the candidate 
for the year 1965 is cancelled. 
Do. 
Debarred for one year 
Examination of the candidate 
for the year 1965 is cancelled. 
Debarred for one year 
Do. 
Do. 
Examination of the candidate 
for the year 1965 is cancelled. 
Do. : 
Debarred for one year 
Examination of the candidate 
for the year 1965 be cancelled. 
Debarred for one year 
Do. 
Examination of the candidate 
for the year 1965 be cancelled. 
o. 


Do. 
Examination of the candidate 
for the year 1965 be cancelled. 


Do. 
Debarred for two years 
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Sri Jagdish Singh Varma . Highet Secondary Examination, of the candidate 
Examination, 1965 for the year 1965 be cancelled. 
Miss Veena Kalra, Do: Do. 
Sri Ranjit Singh Gupta e Do. Debarred for two years 
Sri Raj Pal Do. Debarred for one year 
Miss Surinder Bala . “Do. Examination of the candidate 
3 > for the year 1965 be cancelled. 
Miss Brajesh Kumar Dewan Do. 0: 
Sri Ramesh Kumar Sawhney Higher Seeondary Debarred for one year 
. (Onesyear) Course 
è Examination, 1965. 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY . 


NOTIFICATION NO. CSR/17/65 


it is notified for general information that the Vice-Chancellor, in exercise of the power 
conferred on him by section 10(4) of the Calcutta University Act, 1951, has been pleased 
to approve of the following changes in the Transitory Regulations, adopted by the Aca- 
demic Council on 11th September, 1965, regarding 2-year DA, B.Sc. or B.Com. students 
to appear at the 3-Year Degree Examination (Pass Course) and notified to students under 
Notification No. CSR/13/65, dated the 13th September, 1965 :— 

“ That the sentence beginning with the words “The students offering Science Subjetts ° 
and ending with ‘ preceding the examination’ occurring in the first para of the Tran- 
sitory Regulations be deleted.’ 

The above changes in the regulations would take immediate effect. 


Senate House, Calcutta. J. C. MUKHERJEE, m 
The 2nd December, 1965. A Assistant Registrar. 
m UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
NOTIFICATION ] 
No. C/1030/121(Afil.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already ® 
granted, the Taki Government College has been affiliated in Elective Bengali to the B.A. 
Pass standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commencement of 
the session 1965-66 i.e. with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned 
sübjects at the B.A. Part 1 Examination in 1967 and B.A. Part II Examination in 1968 
and not earlier. : 
Senate House, Calcutta. G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 

The 11th December, 1965. eX Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


NOTIFICATION 
No. C/1206/129(Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the New Alipore College has been affiliated in Political Science to the B.A. Hons. 
standard with effect from the. commencement of the session 1965-66 i.e. with permission 
to present candidates in the above mentioned subject at the B.A. Part I examination in 
1967 and B.A. Part II examination in 1968 and not earlier, 


Senate House, Calcutta. — i G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 23rd December; 1965. ; : Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA - 


NOTIFICATION 
No. C/ poem) 


lt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Krishnagar Girls’ College he been affiliated in Economics to the B.A «Honours 
standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1965-66 i.e. with permission 
to present candidates in the above mentioned subject at the B.A. Honours Part I exa- 
mination in 1967 and B.A. Honours Part II examination in 1968 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta. G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 5th January, 1966. + -.°  ... Registrar. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


NOTIFICATION 
No. CSR/18/65 e 


It is notified for general information that the Vice-Chancellor in exercise of the power 
conferred on him by Section 10(4) of the Calcutta University Act, 1951, has been pleased 
to appreve of the regulations relating to Diploma in Health Education (D.H.E.) as set 
out in the accompanying papers. 

The regulations would take effect from the next academic session. 


Senate House, Calcutta. Te J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 27th December, 1965. Assi. " Registr ar. 
A CHAPTER XLIX-S l 


DIPLOMA IN HEALTH EDUCATION (DHE) ’ 


1. An examination for the Diploma in Health Education shall be held twice in every 
year in Calcutta and shall commence at such time as-the Syndicate shall determine, the 
approximate date to be notified in the Calendar. 

Any graduaté in medicine, or a person with a Bachelor's degree in Arts, Science, 
Education, or Nursing of a recognised Indian University followed by two years’ experience 
in community work or a person with Master degree in any of the above subjects may be 
admjtted to this examination on production of a certificate of having, subsequent to 
obtaining the qualifications mentioned above : 

(i) Attended during a period of not less than four months, approved courses of ins- 

s truction, both theoretical and practical in (a) Public Health Administration in- 
cluding mental health and public health nursing, (b) Maternal and Child Health 

including family planning and school health, (c) Environmental Sanitation, (4) 

Occupational health, (e) Epidemiology and Communicable diseases, and (A) 

Principles of human anatomy and physiology. 

(ii) Attended during a period of not less than five months approved courses of ins- 
-truction in (a) Social and behavioural sciences and educational process, (b) Com- 
munity health education, (c) Communication, (d) Evaluation and research, (e) 

e Public Health Programmes and Educational Opportunities, (f) Health education 
in schools and teaching institutions, (g) Health education as a profession and 
roles thereof, and (J) Field project. assignment. 

(Note „Instructions in the subjects specified above shall also include attendances 
and visits to institutions, hospitals, schools, health centres, community centres, clinics 
and premises concerned etc.) 

3, Candidates, who already hold the Diploma in Public Health or the Diploma in 

. Industrial Health or the Diploma in Maternity and Child Welfare of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity shall be exempted from attending the first four months of the Diploma in Health 
Education Course. 

4. Every candidate for admission to the examination shall send in his application 
to the Registrar with a certificate in the form prescribed by the Syndicate and a fee of 
Rs. 100 at least a fortnight before the date fixed for the commencement of the examination. 
~ 5. A candidate who fails to pass or present himself for the examination shall not 
be entitled to claim a refund of the fee. A candidate may be admitted to one or more 
subsequent examinations on-payment of Rs. 50 on each occasion and will have to appear 
in all the subjects for the examination. / *. 

The examination shall consist of the following : 

Full marks 
Paper I .." (a) Public Health Administration including statistics and 100 - 
mental health ; 
(b) Maternal and Child Health including school health, 
family planning and nutrition. 
Paper II .. (a) Environmental Sanitation; Occupational Health 100 
(b) Epidemiology and control of communicable diseases 
including microbiology. 


Paper IIT .. Community Health Education principles, concepts and 100 
practices. 
Paper IV .. Social and behavioural SH evaluation, research studies. 100 
Paper V .. (a) Communication ` M " s sa 100 
(b) School Health Education 
Paper VI *.. Health Education in relation to various programmes 100 
Viva vocefI — .. Based on subjects included iM Papers I and H Zéi 100 
Viva voce D .. Based on subjects included in papens Til to VI ps 100 
Sessional work .. Field project assignment R 150 [ 200 
Term papers e | Kā 50 i 
Total vs 1,000 
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7. In order to pass the examination a candidate must obtain 40 per cent. of the marks 
in each of the above and at least 50 per cent. ón the aggregate. 

8. As soon as possible after the examination, the Syndicate shall publish a list of 
successful candidates arranged in alphabetical order, 

The Diploma will be awarded on the recommendation of the Head of the insti- 
tution after candidate has passed. the examination and has in addition fulfilled satisfactorily 
the requirement of field work for a period of two months. 

. . 10. Limits of the subjects for the course of studies are as follows : 7.2 
I Term : ` 


d it Pubtic Health Administrations including Public Health Nursing and Mental 
ealt 


1.1. Changing concepts in public health—principles of social and preventive medi- 
cine—organisation for health work, international, national, state, district and 
periphery—community development and panchayati raj—National health pro- 
grammes— Medical social work—rehabilitation—voluntary organizations—Legis- 
lature-—general administration. 

1.2. History and development of public health nursing—philosophy, methods and 
technigues—role in a health education—preparation of a public health nurse. 

1.3. Mental health—mental sickness—personality development —A daptability. 

$ Maternal and Child Health including School Health and Family Planning : 

2.1. History and. 'development-—maternal health—morbidity and morality—pre- 
vention, treatment and rehabilitation—mother craft classes—training activities. 

2.2. Child health'-growth and development —prematurity—infant mortality—sfant 
and pre-school child care, problems—well child conferences/clinics—handi- 
capped children, services, education—programme evaluation. 

2.3. School health—history and development—future plans—school health serviees 
—school lunch—school health education. 

2.4. Population growth—problems—family welfare and family planning—methods 
— procedures —education—family planning programmes, present pattern and 
future trends. 

2.5. Role of health education in each aspect of MCH and family planning pro- 
grammes—community resources—women's organisations, 

3. Environmental Sanitation : 

Introduction—National Status—Social and religious factors— Water suppiy— 
latrines—waste water disposal—refuse and garbage collection and disposal— 
housing—school sanitation —factory sanitation— sanitation of camps, fairs and 
festivals—insect and rodent control—disinfection and disinfestation—food and 
milk sanitation—swimming pools—air poliution—role of education in control 
. of environmental sanitation. 

4. Occupational Health : 

Physiological Hygiene—scope—climate and health—thermal environment and 
health. occupational environment—occupational health  hazardg—industrial 
psychology—industrial health legislation. 

5 Epidemiology and Communicable Diseases : 

5.1. Principles of epidemiology—investigation—organisation for epidemic control. 

5.2. Elementary bacteriology, immunology and serology—viruses—medical ento- 
mology—-protozoology—helminthology. 

5.3. Communicable diseases—causes—national disease control, and eradication 
programmes. . 

5.4. «Chronic and degenerative diseases. 

5.5. Role of education in control of- communicable and chronic diseases. 

6. Nutrition : 

Basic principles of nutrition—defieleney disease—principles of dietetics and 
dietotherapy—cultural factors affecting nutrition—nutrition and diet surveys 
Applied nutrition programme—School feeding—role of education in nutrition. 

7. Bio-Statistics : 

Statistical methods—collection and interpretation of statistics—Sample surveys 
— Vital statistics—role of education in promoting registration—use of statistics 
in educational programmes. 

8. Human anatomy and physiology : 

Elementary anatomy and physiology—personal hygiene—first aid. 


II Term: 

9. Social and behavioural sciences : 
Social sciences—concepts—scope in public health work-—individual, group 
and mass psychology—sfcial organisation—social values——sociat control— 
leadership—social and cultural patterns of rural and urban and urban India— 
social disorganisation— social case and group work. 

10. Education process ^ 
Educational psychology—theories of learning—learning process—factors in- 
fluencing learning—barriers to learning. 
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11. 


12. 


DR 


14. 


e17. 


Community health education : 

History, development and moderu trends—nature and scope principles and 
methods—functions of a health educator and professional responsibilities— 
interviewing—group process—programme planning and administration—in 
service and preservice training—curriculum development—health education in 
curricula of professional and auxiliary pergonnel. 


“Communication : 

Theory and research—methods of communication—principles planning and' 
organizing conferences, seminars, group discussion, etc.—media—for individual, 
group and mass use—planning, ‘préparation, evaluation and iKe—printing 
process—jornalism, publicity and public relations. — * 


Health Education in school and teaching institutions : 

Opportunities and scope—healthful school living—health teaching in schools 
curriculum planning—teacher training—home-school-community relationship 
role of health educator in the programme. 


Evaluation and Research : 
Simple research and study methods in health education—research studies in 
health education— evaluation and research of methods and material in health 


education. 


Public health programmes and educational opportunities : 

Nature and scope of health education ip various national and state health 
programmes—programme planning for health education in other and 
situations like hospitals etc. 


Health education as a profession and roles thereof : 

Health education as a profession—world bodies, international agencies, volun- 
tary bodies—health education specialists and health education extension workers 
—role of other specialists and workers in health education—health education 


programmes. 
Field project assignment--Planning, implementation and evaluation of an edu- 


cational programme in the Rural or Urban Health Cēntres in respect of any 
one of the health problems of the communities. 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


No. $4/1864/65 Waltair, 9th August, 1965 


ORDER 


Proceedinga of the Syndicate 


The results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting to 
unfair means at the University Examinations held in March-April, 1965, are cancelled 
and they are permitted to appear for the University Examinations to be held in September, 
1965, or thereafter, 


Name of candidate Examination Reg, Nos. 
Luther | K Ke " ) B.A. (N.R.) 1633 
. Ramachandra Raju s ..  R.E.II(O.R) 1538 
IJ 3 
By order 


P. V. V. SESHAGIRI, 
Registrar. 
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Sub. : Misconduct at the University Examinations—March/April, 1965. 


Ref. : 
No. 


$4/1864/65. 


The results of the candidates with the following Reg. Nos. 


Sydicate Resolution, Dated the 22nd May, 1965. 


ORDER 


„Waltair, The 26th July, 1965 


‘who have been found 


guilty of resorting to unfair means at the University Examinations held in. March-April, 
1965, are cancelled and they are debarred from appearing for any of the University Exa-. 
minations for the period noted against each ; — 


Name of the candidate 


1. 


2. 


SÉ 
6. 
7. 
8 
9 


24. 
25. 


P. Raghuvaraprasad 


Nallamothu Venka- 
teswara Rao. 

. N. Bhyravaswami 

4. M. Bhaskara Ammi 
Raju. 

D. C. Appa Rao 


M. Venkateswara Rao - 


B. V. P. Tamam Dora 
D. Venkateswarlu 


. D. Ananda Rao 


G. Krishna Rao 


. S. Rama Rao 


T. John Noble 


. O. Neelakantha Sarma 
JAN, R. L. Nara- 


simhamurti. 


. D. Sathies Babu 


G, P. Raghurama Rao 


. R. Bhaskara Rao 
. S. Udaya Sankara 


Reddi. 
Syed Ahamed Ali 
V. Raghukumar 


. V. Sambasiva Rao 
. C. Venkateswarlu 
. P. Ravindra Babu 


K. Hanumantha Rao 
M. V. D. Narasimha 
Reddi. 


Examination 


Matriculation 


Do. 


Pre-University 


Reg. No. 


1849 


1947 


472 
352 


802 
990 
1013 
1036 
1533 
2562 
-4550 
4879 
7386 
7623 


“1694 


7803 
8051 
9025 


10129 
12952 
12972-A 
13010 
13110 
13229 
14933 


v 


Period of rustication 


Debarred for one year and 
permitted to sit for the Uni- 
versity Examination to be 


held in March-April, 
or thereafter. 


Do. 


1966, 


1965] 


Name of the candidate 
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Examination Reg. No. Period of rustication 


26. G. Satyanarayana Pre-University ` 14984 Debarred for one year and 


permitted to sit for the Uni- 


. versity Examination to be 
è ` held in March-April, 1966, 
or thereafter. : 
27. S. Raja Rao Do e , 15665 Do, 
28. S. V. Subba Rao Do 15389 Do. 
29. M. Appa Rao Do. 15971 Do. 
30. G. Ramachandra Rao B.A. (O.R.) 5179 Do. 
31. P. Lakshmipathy Do. 5820 Do. 
Sastry. : 
32. Komadra Appa Rao B.A. (N.R.) 899 Do. 
33. A. S. Mohana Rao B.A. R.R.) 4294 Do. 
34, U. Surya Rao B.Com. (N.R.) 555 Do. 
35. B. Prabhakara Rao Do. 790 Do. 
36 B. Krishna Rao Do. 812 Do. 
37. K. Satthi Raju B.Com, (R.R.) 1085 Do. 
.38. A. V, Kasiviswa- Do. 1360 Do. 
nadbam. 
39. M. Raja Rao Do. 1918 Do. 
40. V. Appa Rao . Do. 2199 Do. 
41. G. Nagabhushana Do. ` 2299 Do. 
Rao. 
42. Narasimha Rao B.Sc. (N.R) 3085 - Do. 
43, Radhakrishna Murty Do. 3099 Do. 
44. T. Saibaba B.Sc. (N.R) 3100 . Do. 
45. P. Gopala Rao Do. 3455 Do. 
46. M. Koteswara Rao Do 3628 Do. 
47. 'T. Gurunadha Rao Do 3717 Do. 
48. V. Hanumanta Rao Do. 4012 Do. 
49. V. Sreeramachandra B.Sc. (R.R.) 4919 Do. 
Murty. | 
50. D. Veerabrahman Do 5414 Do. 
5]. N. Venkata Ramana Do 5722 Do. 
82. N. Nagasesha Reddi Do 6248 Do. 
53. K. Ramesbabu Do 6883 Do. 
54. D. Narasimha Rao Do. 8116 Do. 
55. K. Sriramamurti Do. 9167 Do. 
56. P. Vishnumurti Do. . 9223 Do. 
57. M. Gopalakrishna B.Sc. IV (Int.) 1009 Do. 
Rao. 
58. B. Muralimohana Rao Pre-University '8903 Do. 
59, P. Prabhakara Rao B.Sc. R.R.) 9281 Do. 
e 1 By Order . 
è P. V. V. SESHAGIRI, 


AN Registr. 1. 
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Proceedings of the Syndicate 


No. $4/1864/65. Waltair, The 26th July, 1965 
Encl.: One Statemeht. i 

Sub. : Misconduct at University Examinations, March, 1965. 

Ref. : Syndicate Resolution, dated the 6th April, 1965. 


D S ORDER 


e M R 
The results of the candidates with the following Register Numbers who have been 
found guilty of resorting to unfair means at the University examinations held in March, 


1965, are cancelled and they are debarred from appearing for any of the University Exa- 
minations Tor (be period noted against each : 


Name of the candidate Examination Reg. No. ° Period of rustication 


L A. Narasimha Prasad ` Matriculation 2 Debarred .for one year and 
jus permitted to appear for the 

: University Examination go 

5 . be held in March, 1966, or 

l thereafter, | i 


2. V. Krishnamurti ; Do. 61 Do. 
3. Mirza Abbas Saheb Do. 67 Do. 
4. P. Rajendra Prasad Do. . . 849 ` Do. 
5. Hameedulla Khan Do. 5192 Do. 
6. V. Rajeswari (W) Do.. 5618 - Do. 
7. K.Ratnavalli(W) — Do. - 5902 Do. je 
8. G. N. V. Siva Reddi |. Do. - 5682 Do. 
9. V. Gandhi (Hindu Do. . Reg. No. ; Do. 
College, Masuli- jx not given 
patam). S . 
10. T. Lakshminarayana Do. ' 6312 Do. 
11. L. V. Satyanarayana , Do. . 6348 Do. i tS 
12. B. Srihari Rao Do. 7175 Do. 
13. T. Chandra Rao Do. 7884 | Do. 
14. S. Govardhan Rao . Do. 8325 ` Do. 
15. V. Muniswara Rao Do. i 9653 Do. 
16. V. Suryaprakas . Do. 9872 Do. : 2. 5 
17. N. Sanyast Rao Do. . 10200 . Do. ' 
18. P. A. S. Prakasa Rao Do. 10285 Do. 
19. 1. Tirumalachari Do: 10298: Do. 
20. K. Rama Rao Do. 10570 bes g Do. 
21. P. Ramamohan Do. ` 10775 Do. 
22. B. Subadra Raju „ Do. 10867 Do. 
23. P. V. P. Subra- Do. 10870 Do. 
manyam. 
24. K. Venkataramana Pre-University - 515 : Do. 
25. K. V. SS. R. K. Do. ` P 2344 Do. 
Raju. : 2 
26. G. Venkateswara Rao Do. 4 3861 Do. ° 
27. N. Vijayabhaskar Do. 4687 Do. 
28. P. V. Gopalakrishna- Do. 7660 Do. ~ 


murty. 


1965] 


Name of the candidate 


29, 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34; 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


N. Srikrishna Sai 


G. Sowbhagya Rao 
C. Bhiksham 

K. Raja Rao 

Shaik Imam Hussain 
C. Venkataramana 
S. Homeswara Babu 
P. Baby Sorijini (W) 
T. Chiranjivi 

K. Durga Prasad 

S. Satyanarayaua 


40» L. Subba Rao 


4l. 
42, 
43. 
44. 


45 


K. Malleswara Rao 
N. Sadananda Suri 

K. P. Azad 

Y. Dhaneswara Rao 
. I. Prasada Rao 


46. P. Appalanayudu 


47 
98 
49 


. Ch. Dasa Rao 
. T. Demudu 
. D. Satyanarayana 


30. B. Surya Rao 


51. 


52. 


53. 


K. P. V. Lakshmana 
Rao. | 

P. Murali Mohan 
Dao Patnaik. 

G. Venkata Rao 


NOTIFICATION 
Examination Reg. No. 
Pre-University 7789 

Do .. 8532 
Do. 8535 
Do. 10957 
Do. 11170 
Do. 11533 
Do. 12912 
Do. 13031 
Do. 13040 
Do. 13643 
Do. 13391 
Do. 14092 
Do. 14184 
Do. 14721 
Matriculation , 15161 
Do. 15790 
Do. 15857 
Do. 16165 
Do. 16176 
Doc." 16177: 
Do. 16216. 
Do. -- 16335 
Do. 17081 
Do. 17211 
Do. 11536 


185 
Period of rustication 


Debarred for one year and 
permitted to appear for the 

' University Examination to 
be held in March, 1966, or 
thereafter. : 
Do. 


Permitted to sit for P.U.C, 
examination to be held in 
September, 1965, or there- 
after. 


By order 
P. V. V. Seshagiri, 
Registrar. 
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THE MEM 'OF PHILOSOPHY 


r Dn. A. C. Das 
I Calcutta University 


(This article is written in the light of the discussion on the teac hing 
of philosophy at the All-India Seminar of Social Sciences held 
‘at Asutosh Hall.) 


WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY ? 


According to some, if we want to discuss how to teach philo- 
sophy, we should begin by defining it. But the difficulty is that 
there is no definition of philosophy which is acceptable to all philo- 
sophers. Philosophy is indeed unlike any other subject. Sociology, 
„for instance, is fairly intelligible to us, because it has a fact or pheno- 
"menon for its subject matter, namely, society. Tliere*is no fact, 
however, with which all philosophers are agreedly concerned. Al- 
though there are not as many definitions of philosophy as there are 


. philosophers, there are, to bē sure, several definitions which differ 


widely from each other. It is rather paradoxical to say that after 
three thousand years of philosophy, philosophers of today are hotly 
discussing what philosophy is about. In the circumstances, if we 
lay stress on definition in the matter of teaching philosophy, there 
would obviously be several kinds of teaching according to the different 
"defirfitions of philosophy. In that wase, there is nothing to discuss 
about the teaching of philosophy. The fact we must consider is, 
however, this: the word * philosophy " in the phrase “ the teaching 
‘of philosophy ” mearis à sübject which consists of some conriected 
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courses of study, such as History of philosophy, Logic, Epistemology, 
Metaphysics, Ethics and the rest. And the question is : how teach 
such a subject ? 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY 


Some suggest that, History of philosophy should occupy an im- 
portant place in the teaching of philosophy. Most teachers would: 
agree, I believe, that philosophy students should begin with this” 
subject, which shows how philosophy as a human pursuit originated 
in the past and how philosophic thought developed over the centuries. 
It goes without saying that History of philosophy is different from 
plain history. Unlike the latter, History of philosophy is history 
of ideas. In consequence, by the study of the History of philosophy 
the beginners would understand how: philosophy itself was conceived 
differently by different philosophers. We agree with those who - 
hold that the teaching of the History of philosophy must not 
be merely descriptive. Positive history itself is no cataloguing of 
events, but involves deep interpretation. History of philosophy, 
being history of ideas, involves by far deeper interpretation, also : 
analysis and comparison. 

The question is often discussed whether History of philosophy 
should be taught and studied with or without reference to the his- 
torical background. I think I am not far wrong when I say that 
in the Indian universities History of philosophy is taught in 
abstraction from the history of the period in question. As a result, 
philosophy students, generally speaking, do not know what centuries 
the philosophers they study belonged to. This is ridiculous. There 
is no doubt that in teaching History of philosophy the teacher con-. 
cerned must reckon with the relevant socio-political history in order 
to make it effective. 


MATHEMATICAL LOGIC AND SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY 


Many teachers are of the opinion that more and more of mathe- : 


matical logic and scientific philosophy should be included in the. ‘+: 


philosophy curriculum. At the present time, logic is taught at three : 
stages—primary, secondary, and higher. Elementary logic is taught 

at school and at the pre-univergity level: higher logic is taught at 
the B.A. and is continued up to the M.A. stage. The emphasis is 
now being increasingly laid on mathematical and scientific philosophy. 
Some go to the length of suggesting that traditional logic, which is 
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being taught at school, should be replaced by elementary mathe-. 
matical and symbolic logic in order to train the students so as to 
enable them to take up mathematical cum sympolic logic at the 
B.A. stage. This is a great issue, and much can be said on both 
sides. The fact, however, remains that mathematical logic 
presupposes some training in mathematics. To refer to the London 
School of Economics, there isa post-graduate course in philosophy 
at this institute. And there are two branches ‘of the study, namely, 
* mathematical logic and scientific philosophy. One woman 
student of Calcutta University with a First Class in Philosophy 
has gone to London and is admitted into the School. She 
goes in for a Post-graduate Course in Philosophy but she finds to 
her surprise that in one branch practically science and in the other 
ure mathematics is taught. She is dumbfounded ; she lacks the 
requisite background. This is a pointer to the fact that if we want 
to teach mathematical logic and scientific philosophy in the full sense 
at the higher stages, we have to prepare the ground by making mathe- 
matics as well as science compulsory right from the preliminary 
stage. We have to overhaul the whole system of education in order 
to give it a scientific bias. But we should not do anything at 
: haphazard. If we administer an overdose of mathematical logic 
and scientiflc philosophy to our system at random, it may kill it 
outright. They say that the eleven-year and three-year Degree 
courses have already unhinged the system. If it is that all is well 
with the new courses, we should be cautious what damage we do 
to it by any rash action of ours. 


THE METHOD OF TEACHING 


i We are told that the teacher of philosophy should follow the 
right method of teaching. Up till now there is not mueh talk about 
it ; it is, as a matter of fact, left to the teacher himself. But edu- 
cationtists have begun to consider how best to teach philosophy. 
However differently philosophers may define philosophy, we may 
describe it as speculative understanding of the things to study. If 
so, philosophy teaching must have its characteristic method. Some 
suggest that in teaching philosophy we should follow the Socratic 
dialectic. But the point is that Socrates employed this method in 
philosophizing and that this method was'in the form of a dialogue. 
At all events, ufider the present system of education this method is 
not applicable in teaching big classes. The teacher is to impart ideas, 
and make analysis and criticism to this end. Criticism. is. verily 
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conducive to clarification. Some nevertheless suggest the word 
* discussion ” to cover these processes. We agree to the view that 
` the teaching of philosophy must be done by discussion. But this 
view is not a new one. It would not be out of place to mention here 
that Abelard, the rationalist philosopher, in the eleventh century 
proposed and practised this method of discussion in the University 
of Paris. It'was a great innovation indeed. But how far we have 
adopted it is a question to answer. 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


Immediately after independence, a teacher of "philosophy told 
me that it was time to Indianize the philosophy syllabus. He perhaps 
meant something similar to the Indianization of the military forces., 
When power was transferred to the Indians all three arms of the* 
military were Indianized. And there was an absolute need for it : 
the defence of the country could not without contradiction be en- 
trusted to foreigners. But what exactly is meant by ^ Indianization 
of the philosophy syllabus" ? Is it meant that as we are now an 
independent nation, our students shall study, if ever, only Indian 


philosophy ? Here “Indian philosophy” means the philosophy e 


or philosophies developed in India in the past. But intellectual 
culture has no frontiers. History is a witness to the fact that there 
has been an exchange of ideas between one country and another. 
In the contemporary situation, because of the development of science 
and technology the nations have come so close together that they 
cannot avoid cultural contact between them. It is indeed true that 
our students should know of our past achievements in the realm 
of thought. Still, we, Indians, cannot confine ourselves to Indian 
philosophy of the past and shut out ideas that come from outside. 
No nation cn thrive simply by ruminating over its past. 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY AND CREATIVE THOUGHT 


Some nevertheless in their overzeal for Indian philosophy 
contends that contemporary philosophy in India could be created 
only by way of a proper assessment and a critical study of Indian 
philosophy of the past. As they point out, Bacon in England created 
his philosophy by criticism of mediaeval thought. But we cannot 
afford to forget that Bacon ‘was a creative genius and that 
mediaeval thought was only an occasion for him. Unfortunately, 
however, an Indian Bacon is notyet come. Even if a genius comes, 


^ 
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we cannot say that he would necessarily create out of, or on the 
basis of, Indian philosophy of the past. As Bosanquet, | the British 
philosopher, says, '' Philosophy may begin anywhere." Perhaps 
creative thinkers are already come in Indía, and we believe contem- 
pofary Indian philosophy would take shape presently. : 


TEACHING BY SYLLABUS " 


"Fhere must indeed be a syllabus to make the teaching systematic. 
But the framing of the detailed syllabus should be left to the philo- 
sophy Departments of the universities. But one cannot expect that 
they would all agree about the matter. They would certainly differ 
within a certain area. Yet, if there is the question of the. 
universities having a uniform philosophy syllabus for the B.A. as 

»*well às for the M.A. stage, the representatives of the philosophy 
Departments of the universities must meet and put their heads to- 
gether to hammer out a common programme. Such an effort is 
worth while as it would help co-ordination between the 
universities. ` 


‘ TEACHING AND THE TEACHER 


There is one last point to consider. Teaching involves the teacher. 

We may perfect the syllabus and also the method of teaching. . But 
it all would be of no avail if there be no teachers to work it. So 
we have to concentrate on the teacher. But the problem of the 
teacher is "not a problem peculiar to the Philosophy Departments. 
It is indeed one of the major problems that beset our educational 
system. We, teachers, discuss subjects, syllabi, the method of teaching 
and all that, but we do not discuss ourselves. It may be that we 
are shy of discussing ourselves, or that we think we-are above dis- 
Šussion. If the teacher really needs to be discussed, I do not know 

: how to discuss him. It is a delicate matter. We may neverthe- 
less do one thing. We may draw the attention. of the relevant 
authorities to the fact that there is no reliable machinery in the 
universities to select able, efficient teachers and to appreciate - 
efficient teaching. Universities are springing up around us. But 
"where are the teachers to work them, let alone working them 
"well ? 
ads vis D D 


APPLICATION OF GOODENOUGH TEST TO 
U.P. CHILDREN QF AGES 3+ to 10+ 


Dr. (Kv) M. GHOSH 
1. 


On account of its non-verbal character, Goodenough Draw-A- 
Man Test has an appeal for children and has been found to be fairly 
reliable and valid for assessing intelligence of children in U.S.A. and 
other countries. In the opinion of investigators, this language free 
test material and scale is superior to other language free measures ^ 
of intelligence for children upto 10+ years. | 


In India E. W. Menzel in C.P. (5), P. L. Shrimali in Mewar (10), 
P. D. Patel in Gujrat (7), T. N. Dhar (1), B. L. Joshi (4) and A. Mukherji 
(6) in Delhi have worked with more or less unmodified scoring scale 
of Goodenough, and are of the opinion that the test is fairly religble 
and valid for measuring mental maturity of Indian children but that 
it is less sensitive and descriminative for Indian children than for 
American children. i i 


Attempts were made by A. S. Pillai (9) in Madras, and P. Pathak 
in Baroda (8) to evolve a valid measuring scale by making suitable 
modifications with a view to increasing its. sensivity for. Indian 
children. These attempts do not appear to have met with much. 
marked success and the results are not very conclusive. i 


. The present study aimed primarily at evolving norms on the. 
Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test of intelligence for children of Indian 
homes of U.P., with special reference to children attending nursery | 
schools and primary schools attached to Girls’ Higher Secondary. 
Schools in Allahabad, and secondarily to find out the extent to which 
the Goodenough Scale is suited for investigating the mental deve- 
lopment of children from different environments. 


.The sample for my study wes drawn from the. city of Allahabad: 


A study based on the analysis of drawings of children of nursery schoolfand of Pri- + 
mary classes of Higher Secondary schools for girls in Allahabad, U.P. The study was ` 
undertaken under a Fulbright Alumni Research Grant made by USEFI, New Delhi, +, 
for the year 1963-65. The following account is abridged from the report submitted to^ 
USEFÍ on the investigation made by her. 


SE 


A 
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—an urban area of Uttar Pradesh. The subjects belonged to the 
primary classes from classes I to V attached mainly to Higher Secon- 


. dary schools for girls and to pre-primary classes of the principal 


nursery .schools of the city. 


The total number of drawings collected from classes I to V was 
2,000 and that from nursery classes*was 927. Eight drawings from 
primary classes were rejected, for the papers were almost blank with 
such remarks as ‘I do not get it’, or they contained something else 
than a human figure. In the nursery classes 151 drawings were not 
considered, for they belonged to the preliminary stage of drawings, 
ie. A—class* drawings that are not recognizable as human figure. 
Only B—class drawings*, which are attempts to represent human 
figure and can be recognized as such, were taken into account for 
my purpose, Seven drawings belonging to the age-group 2+ were 
excluded. The total number of children in the final sample for 
norms was 1,992 drawn from classes I to V, and 769 belonging to 
pre-primary classes. 


The scoring of drawings in my study was done on the original 
Sl-point scale of Goodenough strictly according to the directions 
given in her Manual (8). 

A few points viz., point No. 8a (hair), point No. 13 (heel) needed 
a slight moderation. Our children show the ‘hair’ not only with 
a number of straight lines and/or scribbled lines on the top of the 
head (illustration No. 1) but they indicate the hair in the manner 
shown in figure Nos. 2, 3 and 4 illustrated below. Perception of 
our children regarding the hair seems to be influenced by the varieties 
of decorative Indian hair styles. 


(GOO 


Fig mol Fig. a2, Fig.nqs, Fig.No.4 


In scoring point No. 13, in addition to the illustrated heels of 
the shoes as in the text of Goodenovfgh (8), a clear indication of the 
heel of a bare foot (considering the shape) was also taken into account, 
` Children "have shown both bare feet and Booted feet i in their drawings. 


*For À and B class drawings, refer Goodenough, F. L.: Measurement of Intelli- 
gence by Drawings (2), page 21-22. 
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For bare feet, SES bas been given for heels drawn as illustrated 
below i— — : 


ai, Ai SS 


While scoring the drawings, the points in the clothing area, viz., 
points 9a to 9e, had to be scored on the basis of Indian clothing also. ` 
On the whole, the area of clothing was marked leniently regarding. 
the style and the number of clothing, as done by previous Indian 
workers. 


3 
- + . e. T 
Norms have been derived separately for ages 3+ to 10+, and 


classes I to V. The Table No. 1 below gives the frequency distri- 
bution of scores, the means, and the standard deviations for each 


TABLE No, 1 
Distribution of Scores by Classes (Classes L ta V. odi) 




















Class f z n m IV V  . Total 
Score Interval ; 4 | 
1-3 . 
4-6 11 7 e H e 19 
7-9 " 48 27 21 3 3 102 
10-12 61 72 57 28 23 241 4 
13-15 102 119 103 80 37 441 
16-18 41 68 126 101 81 417 
1921 13 33 68 103 106 323 
22-24 5 17 34 5 85 199 
25-21 0 7 16 28 52 103 
28-30 1 1 6 16 30 54 
31-33 1 3 12 25 41 
34-36 0 1 1 19 21 * 
37-39 «1 2 2 14 19 
40-42 n e 2 5 7 
43-45 x 5 5 
— ——. — — —— ——— 
Total Number 282 353 437. 435 485  . 1992. 
Meanscore . . o 1292  .1473 16.75 19.18 ` 2246" ~ 
S.D. k 3.91 455 : 4,90 5.41 6.86 
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of the classes from I to V. In this table the nursery classes have 
een excluded owing to the lack of uniformity in the grade classi- 
fication. e 
Rounding off the decimal figures and teking the means to the 
nearest whole members, the class-norms were obtained as given 
below : 


Age Average Class ' — Mean : * Mean 
( Upto January, 1964, _ (Obtained) (After smoothing 
to the nearest whole the curve) ` 
eno, of years) : | 
6. 1 13 13 
7 - iI : 15 15 
8 TH 17 > 17 
9 IV 19 19 
10 V 2 2 


Comparison of Age-norns and Class-norms 
The drawings were obtained in January, 1963, of the session 
m 1962- 63 (July, 1962—June, 1963), i.e., six months after the schools 
had started the sessions work. Actual age average of each class in 
January, 1963, was calculated and taken to the nearest whole number 
of years 3. they are found to be 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 years in January, 
1963, for classes I, H, III, IV and.V respectively. Hence, from the 
above figures of class-norms, it is obvious that the norms at 63, Thy 
81* 91 and 101 years will be 14, 16, 18, 20 and 22 respectively. This 
*shows a complete agreement between the age-norms and the class- 
norms, and would point to the possibility cf computing the mental 
age and 1,0. of a child from his/her score.on the Draw-A-Man test. 


SÉ 4 


The test-retest reliability coefficients are found to be quite satis- 
factory. Reliability coefficients of the test by th: split-half method 
“for various age-groups vary from .84 to .97, which is very highly 
satisfactory. The Coefficients of Variation of different classes are 
lose to one another, fluctuating between .91 to 1.09 (.18) only. This 
fluctuation is small and the ratio between the Coefficients of variation 
of any two classes may be regarded as remaining very nearly constant 
and equal to 1. Variation Coefficients obtained for age-groups 5+ 
to 10+, when examined in terms of mental age, fluctuated between 
32 to 28 (.06) only. This indicates that the Coefficient of Variation 
. is very nearly constant from age to age also and the test can be taken 
1o be reliable from ages 5+ to 10+. The age-groups 4+, 5 +, and 
10+ of the sample studied are more variable than the remaining 
age-sroups 6+ to 9+. The 3+ age-group has been found to be 
‘the most variable, V being .48, 
2—2180P—XII 
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-.. The order of difficulty of the separate points as found by my 
subjects correlates with that found by Goodenough subjects to the 
extent of 89 «on an average. Hence no fresh item validation of the 
test seemed necessary. The degree of validity of the items is almost 
the same for Indian children of Allahabad as for American .sample 
of Goodenough. 

For validity of Draw-A- Man,’ tested against school examination 
marks, the correlations between LO. and the aggregate of school 
examination marks of classes TI (52 children), DI (51 children) «and 
IV (71 children), were found to be .33, .28 and .20 respectively. The 
correlation .20 is positive but slight and rather uncertain. The other 
two correlations .33 and .28 are significant at .02 and .05 levels. 
These correlations are significant but not high. Validity of the 
scores tested ‘against teachers’ ratings of the same classes are found 
to be significant at DI level. KI 


5* 


The tentative norms arrived at by various Indian workers who 
have used the original Goodenough scale of scoring are shown in 
Table No. 2. 

. In general, the mean score of each age-group ` found by me and 
different investigators in India falis much short of the corresponding? 
Goodenough norms. Also, it may be noted that the norms obtained 
for age 6+. in the present investigation is 14 points which is equal 
to the Goodenough norm and is much higher than the norm ob- 
tained by any other previous worker in India ; but the regular in- 
crease for successive ages up to 10+ remains the same (Ge, increase 
of 2 points) as found by others, instead of Goodenough's successive 
increase of 4 points, consequently lowering the mean scores for the 
following ages from 7+ to 10+ in comparison to American norms. 
Thus, the test appears to be less sensitive and discriminative fof 
Indian children than for American children. : 

On the other hand, the norms found by me for the nursery age- 
groups 3+, 4+, and 5+ respectively are higher than the corres- 
ponding American norms, which may be due to the effects of social 
„status-of the children concerned and probably also to the discrepancy 
"of one/two years between. the recorded age and real age (recorded. 

.age being less than the real age). A difference of even six months 
„at. this stage has a much greater effect on the mental development 
“than at a later stage. It may be noted here that the. nursery group 
of children is a very selective group on socio-economic: grounds, 
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the educational expense at this stage being fairly high and some- 
what beyond the reach of common public. Only affluent parents 
having an awfreness for the need of pre-school education of children 
send the children to nursery schools. Effects of cultural-and higher 
social status might have been shown by a mene GE score in 
the Popian of children. 


e € 
"e 
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A comparative study of the results of various school suggests 
that the performance of children varies according to environment. 
Children from good environments give better performance on Draw- 
A-Man than children from less favourable environments. The study 
reveals that the differences in educational opportunities and en- 

. vironmental background affect the average score; the better, the 
educational facilities and opportunities and more favourable. the^ 
environmental background, the higher the average score. . 

The analysis of the available data shows also that under: circum- 
stances of better educational facilities and opportunities and better 
environmental background, the difference between the average .score 
of two successive ages tends to increase, indicating greater sensivity 
of the test. 

In the nursery age-groups 4+ and 5+, the performance of: girls 
appears to be superior to that of boys ; the boys are more variable 
in their performance than girls. This tendency of girls being superior, 
and the boys being more variable, is in agreement with the findings 
of Goodenough. 

The Goodenough items, on which Indian children score signi- 
ficantly much less than the American subjects, generally involve a 

` better perception of location of parts, proportion, and motor, co- 
ordination. In this connection special mention may be made of 
the points 14f, 15b, 16d, 18a and 18b(2). 

"The claim that the Goodenough Test is entirely culture-free does 
not seem to be borne out by the results of this and other investiga- 
tions. However, it is culture-free on a majority of items. 

The items pertaining to the area of clothing. need modifications 
in their requirements as well as the method of scoring them according 
to the environmental backgrotind of culture and social customs. 

Items like Goodenough points 14f, 15b, 16d, 18a, 18b, which are 
covered by Harris point-scàle (3) also and on which practically no 
score has been made by the children tested in the present study, seem 
to require suitable substitution by some other items. 
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The clothing area has to be considéred from the point of view 
of our chilázen whose concepts are influenced by our different patterns 
of dress and modes of living. The points involving the sense of 
location, proportion and motor coordination will depend on the 
level of education of our children and the educational environment 
and training that we provide to them at the nursery and primary 
stages of learning experience. **. S E 
"Again, some points, especially those involving the perception 
-bf body paris, may not have the same emphasis and meaning for 
Indian children as for American children On account of a difference 
in the social and ` cultural set-up. : 


A rescoring of the drawings of a sample of children of classes III 
“and IV of one school according to the revised Man-point scale of 
D. B. Harris (3), was done. The very brief preliminary exploration 
made by the present investigator indicates that not only the mean 
raw score from age to age on the Harris scale tends to be greater 
ethan that on Goodenough scale, but also the differences in the mean 
e Taw scores of successive ages are greater. The results seem to be 
suggestive of the Harris Scale being equally reliable and valid for: 

the sample of Indian children of the present study. 

Harris Scale has not made any changes, qualitative or quanti- 
tative, in the points of clothing area of the origina! Goodenough 
Scale, and does not obviate the difficulty experienced in scoring the 
drawings of children so far as the ‘clothing area’ is concerned. 
Also, no changes or modifications have been made by Harris in the 
«Goodenough points 14f, 15b, 16d, 18a and 18b mentioned above. 

$ Hence, no help is afforded by the Harris Scale in marking these items. 

^ The very brief preliminary exploration made by the present in- 
vestigator indicates that the Harris revision (Man- and Woman-point 
scale)is likely to be more suitable to and give a more effective measure 
of intelligence than the original Goodenough scale if the modifica- 
tions and substitutions pointed out above are carefully thought and 
carried out. 
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IMPLICATION OF NADI STUTI BY SINDHU- 
KSHIT PRAIYAMEDHA RISHI (R.V.X. 75) 


PROFESSOR PROMODEKUMAR BHATTACHARYYA, VEDANTARATNA, M.A. 
Nabadwip Vidyasagar College, Nabadwip ` 


For a century that has passed a good deal of interest was exhibited on 
thé Vedas and Vedic literature inasmuch as they were deemed as the earliest 
testimony in writing of the human race. Hence it was found necessary 
to delimit its age and territory and hold to light the cultural condition of 
the Vedic people. To do this the scholars had to understand the Vedic 
literature which had to be done through Yaska, Sayana and other com- 
mentators, though some thought that the help of the commentators was 
unnecessary and some thought the Brahmana texts to be puerile, but today 
with the spectacular advance of archaeology and the abrogation of the 
Biblical date of creation not much interest for the Vedas is to be seen. 
Archaeology has revealed many cultures far beyond the Biblical date of 
creation and has taught much about the progress of civilisation from 
very ancient times far older than the Vedic age as worked out by the Western 


scholars. . 
Orthodox Hindus of India believe the Vedas to be eternal. This has, 


of course, been taught by orthodox Vedic scholars like Yaska, Sayana 
and others. But this idea has been rejected by the Western scholars as 
also by some Indian scholars following the Europeans. Even late Umesh- 
chandra Vidyaratna in his introduction (Upodghata) to the Vedas has very 
ironically asked, “ how did the Vedas arrive? Were they sent through 
the post office of God?” This, unfortunately, exhibits a lamentable 
ignorance of the respected scholar regarding ihe Brahmanical faith as 
embodied in the Vedas. The Brahmins believed and still believe that 
Athere is one and only one principle, call it Atma, Paramatma, Brahma, 
Brahmanaspati, Tat or Prana or Sat, or whatever you may like, which is 
„the pervasive and eternal first principle originating all life and objects in 
the Universe, being itself the material thereof and inspiring every living 
thing to activity. As the Vedas depict activities hence they have originated 
from this first principle. The Rishis (sages) only discerned them and 
enjoined them upon the people. They are the Visionaries-Drashta. In 
this sense the Vedas are eternal. The eternal aspect of the Vedas has 
been erfjoined upon the people as they ere never to forget this basic First 
principle. It may be said that this basic principle of life runs counter 
to the idea of free will which is rather difficult to be refuted. To this 
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the answer is that the so-called Free will is a relative term. As a big fish 
freely moves about in this water but cannot do so in the absence of water, 
so our freedom is relative. But as we all are after happiness and pleasure 
and want to avoid misery and as we have little foresight so we are enjoined 
upon to follow a particular course of action avoiding sin which is nothing . 
but misery. All injunctions or beliefs or superstitions, as you may call 
them, are based on this principle. ‘Without complicating references we 
may say ‘that the Ishopanishat exhibits this view. A proper understanding, 
of course, is necessary. But as we are concerned with works of the Vedic 
exigesis, we, probably, cannot quarrel with the view of the Western scholars 
in trying to discover a chronological structure of the culture. and tradi- 
tions of the Vedas in a territorial background. In this connection we 
may state that we reject the opinions of those who ascribe the age of the 
Vedas to 1,20,000 or 30,000 B.C. inasmuch as the opinions stand on yery 
flimsy or unworthy grounds. Even though we accept the age of the Vedas 
as calculated by Jacobi, Tilak and Jogeshchandra Roy, we cannot start 
our arguments from them inasmuch as these dates do not indicate if they 
are the origin or only a stage in the Vedic chronology. 

In the fixation of the chronology of the Vedas, the most point is vilis 
we are to-date it from its writing down or the testimony of the traditions. 
as embodied in the Mantras. Here it may be postulated that the Veda 
Samhitas are a body of compilations: collected from different class or 
families in which the Mantras were handed down from generation to 
generation, so even a single collection cannot show a positive approximate 
date. So we find some scholars ascribing pricrity to some mantras and 
to others a later date. This, of course, excludes the previous compilations 
of which we hear from the Puranas, but relates to the compilation that 
we have said to be made by Vyasa. Moreover, Philosophy tells us that. 
a language in regard to Orthography, Phonetics and inflexion ` changes 
more in the eentre of origin than in the periphery. So a philological 
computation of the date of the Vedas is not possible without the know- ^ 
ledge of the centre of origin of the language if at all it was a single lan- 
guage. All such calculations are mere conje ctures which have worked 
back from the almost fixed date of the birth cf Buddha. These are con- 
jectures from insufficient data. A mere consideration of the advent of 
classical Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit will possibly force into the mind that 
there must have been a serious and long gap between these and Vedic 
Language (if at all a single Language) which we cannot call Sanskrit or 
modified language. A consider atiom of the Sutras of Panini will possibly 
prove this contention, if we consider his age to be the 8th Century B.C. 
In many places Panini appears to have lost orientation, Such cases are’ 
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Dampati, Manusya, Kanina, Patni etc. Pati and Patni mean controller 
or overlord. One is not derived from the other. Dampatj means master 
or mistress of the house. Manusya is not derived from Manu but from 
Manus. Kānina is derived from Kani or Kana and not as Panini directs. 
This apparent loss of orientation of words is possibly due to a vast gap 
of time and not merely of eight or seven hundred years. So this back- 
ward calculation must necessarily be faulty. But Mak Muller and others 
have precisely made faulty calculations. They have conjectured the Vedic 
culture to have originated in India round about 1500 B.C. Moreover, as 
they found that the Vedic people were a white race with golden hair in 
some cases, whereas most of the people in India are black and mixed 
race and as the words Arya and Arya are strewn over in many places in 
the mantras and as the Vedic Language is similar to the Persian, Greek 
nd Gesmanic Languages, they formulated that the Vedic people were 
aryans and must have come into India from Europe and called them 
Indo-Europeans in the absence of a positive “proof of their origin in 
India. They have not also founda clear solution to the centum satem 
divagation of speech. Various attempts have been made to locate the 
origin of the Indo-European language which starting from Norway has 
come fp rest in central Turkeysthan. We are under the painful necessity 
to gtate that all these arguments are conjectures. There is not a single 
positive evidence. The reason of this is that the Vedas have not been as 
scientifically studied as is necessary. As in illustration we may state that 
it has been very strongly stated that there is absolutely no evidence 
that Dhanya (Paddy-Rice) was known in the Rig Vedic times. But 
unfortunately enough the -word is to be found at least in three places ` 
(R.V.V. 53, 13, VI, .13, 4.X,94, 13) carrying a sense which cannot be 
other than Paddy or Rice. In that admirable book, Pre-historic India 
(pelicany, Mr. Stuart Piggott, upto the end of Ch. vi, has from 
archaeological data very excellently established the invasion and 
devastation of the country by marauding horsemen from the west 
round about the first half of the second millenium  B.C.— specifically 
1500 B.C.—and has jumped to the conclusion that these marauding hordes 
were the Vedic Aryans in the next and last chapter of the book. 

Though his conclusion is centred about Sind and  Beluchistan and 
not the northern regions of India to which, according to the opinion of 
Western scholars, the so-called Aryans or Indo-Europeans migrated, we 
are startled with the illogicality of his argumept. The excellent reasoning 
_that he has pursued all through out the six chapters of his book is not to 
be found in the remaining chapter. In all fairness to him we must say 
that he has admitted that he has not made a first hand study of.the Vedas, 
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But what he has not stated is that his view is based on the consensus of 
conjectures by.the earlier European scholars. Thus a good deal of in- 
ductive reasoning has been sacrificed at the altar of conjectures. In his 
book, edition of 1950, chaptet IV facing page 102, he has supplied us with 
a picture, Fig. 7, reportedly belonging to kulli culture of about 3000 B.C., 
which positively depicts the Agnishomiya yagna as described in Aitareya 
Brahman vi, 3. Pn the picture there are a cow and an ox with certain 
other animals and objects. On the top of the-picture there are four creeper . 
like things, a few strainerlike objects and in.between the horns two triangles, 
one white and another black. The creepers are of course some plants and 
the triangles are symbols of fire one belonging to the Ahargana and the 
other to Rātrigana (R.V. vi. 9.1. and 1,95,1.). ` 

The eyes depict Surya. All the animals are of two colours as required 
in the Agnishomiya sacrifice. The ox and the cow are tethered,to SECH | 
of which only one is seen. It is clearly the Yupa which is crowned wit 
an object which Mr. Piggott calls a brazier but which is nothing but tbe | 
Chashāla, a sort of crown. In between the cow and the ox there is the 
“symbol of a peepul tree (Ficus Religiosa) the symbol of Vishva Karma 
in the Yagna. This peepul tree stands for the people who performed 
Asvamedha or horse sacrifice. So this picture depicts an age "n there 
was a complete amalgamation of cultures. 

A living example of this can be found in R.V.L, 100,16. where it is 
stated that the sons of Brishāgirā, , Rgishw&, Ambarisha, Sahadev and | 
others used horses of two colours—red and grey. As in the 18th mantra 
:Shimju is mentioned whom, from R.V. VII, 18,5, we know to be a denizen. i 
-of the banks of Sindhu i.e., Parushui (Ravi) and as Chayamanu or Chaman 
in Baluchistan and Nahusisu which we take for the railway station Nushki 
in the vicinity of Pishin-Lora. * We take the locality of Ambarisha and 
others in the region of Kuki culture. From mention of domeseor place 
names in R.V. VII, 18,7 we are confined in our convictions of the logality | 
in as much as Paktha is easily Deva Bugti, Votanasa or Votans is Bolan 
(Bolan Pass), Alinasu the Alai; Bishanina is Pishiu and Sivasa is Sibi or: 
Sivas all in proximity of Quetta and can be easily located today in conti- 
guity of Chaman and river Ravi or Parushui. This is rather a testimony 
of Vedic culture previous to Mahenjo Daro and Harappa. Mentions of 
canals in and about Parushui and what was later on Harappa is also made. 

By way of digression we may here mention that while exploring the 
„course of Indus, Seylan of. Caryanda, as mentioned by Herodotus in 
Bk. IV, 44, must have sailed in 6th century B.C. from Kashmir in Dera 
Bugti. Herodotus calls it Cashatyros in the district of Pactyea. In 
Markandeya Puran Ch, 57, 52 we also find the mention of Kashmir in the 
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Aparānta country. The place can still today be located. So Bugti is 
Pactyca of the Greeks and Paktha of the Rig Veda as mentioned here. 
This Kashmir is not the province of Kashmir as interpreted by scholars, 
Space and occasion do not allow us to discuss. this amalgamation of 
cultures. . What we want to emphasise here ‘is that here about 3000 B.C., 
. we have a complete amalgamation of cultures which must have taken 
place far earlier. So we cannot say that the Vedic people, entered India 
round about 1500 B.C. There are more instances Of this in the same 
book*though unknown to the writer. There is one more feature in the 
picture that we have missed. On the bodies of the ox and the cow there 
are certain marks which appear very much like husked rice or barley. 
This is another testimony that this figure, an instance of Kulli culture of 
3000 B.C., exhibits a positive instance of the influence of Vedic culture 
as described in Aitareya Brahmana vi, 3. In the same context of the 
rāhmana it is said that there was a controversy if the animal was to be 
sacrificed and eaten or only Purodāsh, a kind of bread prepared from 
barley or rice. Some were in favour of eating the flesh and some were 
against this. This can be taken as a starting point of arguments regarding 
the origin of Jainism and other religions. The picture is possibly related 
to Gavamayana Sāttra also (Aitareya Brahmana xviii, 7 and 8). 
BY this time we have possibly succeeded, if not in refuting the postu- 
. Mdtes of the Western scholars, at least in impressing on the scholars a need 
for rethinking over the issue. 

Macdonell, Keith and others, though they believe in the migration 
of the so-called Aryans or Indo-Europeans into India, have described 
the Vedic affairs in a way which brings into our mind that they believe 
that the Vedic culture developed in India. That is why they have tried 
to pack all place names in British India, as it was called in their time. Bui 
to maintain their belief they have discovered certain mythologies in the 
Vedas. This feature is to be discussed. 

* Darmesteter, Hillebraudt, Luduig, Bollenstein etc. have tied to extend 
the places in Afganisthan as well. Whether they have done it in order 
to further establish the Indo-European migration theory (migratory people 
must leave some traces behind) or they have followed the statement of the 
Arab writer Al-Masudi (953 A.D.), who says that the Hindu nation extends 
from Khorassan to Tibet is rather difficult to understand. 

From the Commentary of Sāyana,it is quite evident that he takes 
almost the whole of India as the field of Vedic culture. But as his com- 
mentary is*based on rituals only he cares,very little for time and place. 
The same may be spoken of Yaska. Late Umeshchandza Vidyaratna 
presumed the Pamir plateau to be origin of the Vedic culture. Tilak’s 
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opinion of the arctic home of the Aryans is rather well-known. There 
are some who think the Yablonoi and Stanovoi mountains to be the ori- 
ginal home of the Aryans. A. C. Das, Srikanta Shastri and Dr. Lakshman 
Swarup think tħat the Vedic culture was autochthonous. But as we do 
not accept the word Aryan as'representative of the Vedic people. we think 
the: truth lies between all these opinions., But this is not the place to 
discuss this question. The truth, must be established by rethinking on 
an inductive basis. * So we rather try to proceed from a nucleus about 
which there is practically very little divergence of views. But before 
proceeding with the subject matter on hand we must discuss one or two 
things more. 

We have already mentioned that there are some who think that the 
Vedas contain history as well as mythology. But what is meant by mytho- 
logy ? Does it mean fictions and as such unbelievable tales containing 
exaggeration and incongruous details? If this has been meant tlfen wea 
must say that the Vedas vitiated by mythology can not be accepted as 
history. In such a case all this labour is useless unless we take it as a 
source of amusement. But the entire tradition of the Hindus stands against 
this view. So we must accept the Vedas as historical Mythology to 
our view is nothing but a historical event happening long ago, how long 
none can tell, the broad outlines of which are carried down to use the 
details being forgotten. So it is either exaggerated or symbolical or both® 
Sometimes this is so because we do not understand the Language and 
mistake one object for another or, the matter being esoteric, the event is 
covered in allegory or symbol. In this our sentiments play a great part. 
Now we have two contradictory sentiments. Most of us ascribe all good 
and moral acts to our forefathers. This might be due to our innate pride 
and craving for a recognised place in society as also to training by our 
guardians in our infancy. Obedience is said to be the bond of rule. So 
in order to maintain an ordered society this obedience is to be cultivated. 
This unquestioning obedience is shattered whenever there is the processk. 
of comparison and contrast or process of knowledge in our mind. Probably: 
the story of the fall of Adam and Eve from the garden of Eden on account 
of eating the fruit of the tree of knowledge is an illustration of this aspect 
of life. On the other hand we want to progress and establish ourselves 
which can only be achieved through knowledge. There is a thin connceting 
link between these two apparently contradictory ` sentiments, our pride 
and ambition. So this ambition recreates a story which we call mythology. 
Mythologies may have another motive. They may be employed in edu- 
cating children who have the greatest amount of wonder element in them.: 
So interest generated in children through exaggerations and symbols which 
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are unravelled later on with the attainment of maturity. This is essen- 
tially connected with culture and religion. But when it is only for be- 
guiling time it is fiction. Religion has no such motive. In the Vedas 
we find very little exaggeration as in the Puranas. 

The Puranas exhibit a highly exaggerated presentation of stories in 
general. But generally the Vedas do not present any exaggeration. Time 
and again it is enjoined in the Vedas-that truth and forth right truth (Satya 
and Rita) must be the aim of a man’s life. “So when ‘there are some apparent 
exaggerations, it is because we do not understand the language and thus 
misinterpret it. In fact the Vedas have been much misinterpreted. Start- 
ing from a ritualistic stand point it was Yaska, who through grammatical 
acrobatics, introduced many mistakes and Sayana followed suit. But 
if we think that these rituals must have been based on some realities (vide 
R.V. VIII, 89, 6 etc.) which were later on substituted into symbols we can 

» Say “that under such circumstances mistakes were inevitable. Thus we 
find that to these commentators the condition and geographical details of 
heaven are very minutely known, which details cannot be retraced now, 
they know very little of mundane conditions and geographical details. 
There may be some who may fail foul on this argument quoting experi- 
ences of yoga. As this is not the place to discuss this we may summarily 
sayethat Yogic experiences are not uniform in nature and are very much 

elike dreams. Moreover these experiences are not to be divulged. So 
there is no possibility of ascertaining the truth. We, of course, refer to 
the Yogic experiences based on a dual or objective respect. Over and 
above this we may say that whenever there are alternative meanings given 
by these commentators we may say that they are not sure of their ground. 
And this is often to be met with. In this connection we may say that the 
words Agni, Dyaus, Apas, Martya, Marya, Nakis, Sichan and others, 
to quote at random, have been positively misinterpreted. Over and above 
this*we may say that while dealing with the Vedas we are dealing with 
Amovement of peoples we have not taken notice of duplication of names 
of places. We hope it will be readily admitted that a people on the move 
carry their tradition and associations with them and replant them at the 
place of adoption. This is so obvious that it requires no proof. In the 
absence of regard for this duplication many mistakes have crept in. For 
fear of lengthening our article we give only one instance. It is the case 
of Yamuna, an important river. We shall discuss these whenever neces- 
sary. So these considerations automatically lead us to a sense of growing 
need for se-thinking matters pertaining tg the Vedas. As in establishing 
a theory or discovering a truth, one has to start, in one's inductions, from 
a nucleus which every body or most persons admit to be true, we start 
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our arguments from the Nadistuti of Sindhukshit Praiyamedha Rishi in 
order to discover a further jumping ground. 


» E! 


. A While discussing the Nadi-stuti, praise of rivers, by Sindhukshit Praiya- 
medha Rishi (R.V.X. 75) we shall only dwell upon the implications of the 
hymn as there are many interpretations and translations of it. 

The name Sindhukshit is probably descriptive as we find in “many 
instances of the Vedas. It means a person who dwells by the Sindhu-or 
Indus. In the Vedas any and every river is called Sindhu. But here, 
as we find that by the word Sindhu a particular chief river is meant, we 
have no other option than to mean the Indus. These descriptive proper 
names in the Vedas deinonstrate the love for truth and realism and. die 
hollow idealisms as are to be found now a days in India. ; 

Praiyamedha has been interpreted by Sayana as the son of Priyamedha2 ` 
Priyamedha is a Rishi who has been mentioned many times in the Rig 
Veda and who is in part the Rishi (seer) of the hymn viii, 2 in the Rig Veda. 
He is called an Angirasha, (elsewhere as a Vashistha) a person belonging 
to the clan of Angiras. But, according to Vedic custom, Praiyamedha 
may mean belonging to the clan of Priyamedhas who in turn descended 
from the clan of Angiras. - We think so because the hymn under dis- 
cussion appears to be a later one. In this hymn there are nine mantras 6 
of which seven are devoted to the praise of the particular chief river known 
as Sindhu or Indus. So the name of the Rishi (seer) appears to be des- 
criptive. | 

. As to the Viniyoģa or application of the hymn, from the titualistic 
stand point, it is said to be “ go to Viniyogah." Whether it means that: 
the Viniyoga or application is according to the foregoing hymn, i.e. * Marut« 
vatiya Nivid' or otherwise is rather difficult for us to understand. In 
all the dialogue hymns where the Vinoyoga is said to be (Gatih or “ Gatah ” 
it refers to tradition and not to be the foregoing hymn. — As all the hymns A 
are ritualistic substitutions (vide R.V.1,80; 16,v,45,6) and as in the hymns 
with Viniyogas Gatih or Gatah some facts are reproduced, stated or des- 
cribed and no invocation: for aid is specifically mentioned, we can make 
hold to accept the Viniyoga as traditional, based on reproduction and 
mimesis. If our view is accepted then we can say that these hymns are 
the seeds or beginnings of dramatic diterature. An enquiry ought to be 
conducted in this direction. EN" Ru 

In the first mantra the Rishi &peaks of three, groups of rivels, seven 
in each group, and says that the Sindhu, whether in force or expanse, is 
greater than any of them. The Rishi evidently excludes the Sindhu from 
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each group but takes it to be the centre of the groups. The Sindhu is the 
river about which or with which the other rivers flow. Now about these 
three groups of rivers Sāyana says that each group flows through Dyaus 
(heaven?), Prithivi (earth) and Antariksha (atmosphere? ). Though the 
Rishi: speaks of three groups of rivers with Sindhu as the centre, in this 
hymn he has given us the names of rivers belonging only to two groups. 
The third group is not to be fourtd: Why this is so is not stated. Then 
the Rishi states that he is invoking the rivers ftom Sadane Vivasvatah 
—the residence (Sadana) of Vivaswan. This expression is to be found 
strewn over in many places in the Rig Veda.  Sayana explains this ex- 
pression as " yajamāna griham, the house (griham) of the person for 
whose benefit the ritual is performed '(yajamanah). But the word Yaja- 
mana is derived from rooi-yaj. Now the root-yaj, now a days, means 
the mere offerings of libations etc. to a deity particularly on sacrificial 
fire. Probably Sāyana means this. But the Vedic root carries a sense 
„of union, the act of conjoining and as such it is equivalent to the root-yu 
as to be found in Yuvan, Yuvati, Yuvamana, Yosha etc. In the Somayāg 
and other Yagnas the Yajamāna has to go through certain processes sym- 
bolical of new birth. It is so because of unity in a community is through 
birth and traditional faith peculiar to the community. Probably baptism 
tn other religions has also the same base. In Bhagabad Gita the word 
Yagna is probably used in this sense of union. The uses of root-yaj and 
root-Bhaj in 7/23 and root-yaj in 9/25 of the same book will possibly 
explain our stand. Then again in the same book, Bhagavad Gita, in 6/31, 
it is said that Bhajana (the act of meditation)—from root-Bhaj—should 
be based on Ekatvam or unity or oneness. In colloquial Bengali, in 
certain parts of the country, there are such words Yajalo, Yajacche, Yajie 
etc.—all derived from root-yaj—are in use. These words are used in a 
bad sense. They mean the act of reducing men and things to the same 
standard of impurity. In the Hindu community a man is deemed impure 
when he returns from the latrine. If such a man touches other usable 
things, which are deemed pure, then those things turn impure, that is 
reduced to the same standard of impurity. Such a man is purified by 
ablution. So we see that root-yaj, though having a partial application 
here conveys the sense of unity. Hence yajamana is a person with whom 
union is being made as such Sadane Vivasvatah cannot mean the house 
of the Yajmana but a sanctum where unification through rituals is made. 
As Vedic rituals are symbolical, we have discussed it earlier, so such a 
sanctum must be representative of the community or nation. Probably 
from this stand point we may deem the Vivasvatah Sadanam or Yagnasālā 
or the house of sacrifice representative of the territory under the rule of 
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Vivasvan generally called Surva translated as the Sun. The rivers, that 
are invoked, stand in the territories ruled by Vivasavān. As the rule of 
Vivasvat belongs to the third period of the Vedic culture, we may take 
this hymn to be a later one. We have no opportunity to discuss the periods 
of Vedic culture here. Suffice it to say that the Prāchina, Madhyama and 
Nutaná Rishis describe the three stages of Vedic culture. The third 
group of seven rivers has not been, mentioned by Sindhukshit possibly 
because they did not lie in the territory of Vivasvat at SE time of this 
hymn. 

The second mantra states that the path of Sindhu was carved out by 
Varuna, a God, and the river goes over a sloping down tableland upto 
Bhumi or earth where sacrifices are performed or food grains are produced 
` (the word used is Vājān). As Varuna is said to be the God of sea or water 
it is apparently reasonable .to state that Varuna carved out a path for 
Sindhu. But then Varuna is also the lord of the West. Under this condi- 


tion it becomes rather difficult to understand. In R.V. iii, 33, 6 it is said - 


that Indra carved out the paths of the rivers particularly of Sutudri or 
Sutlej. Now Indra is said to rule the East. So there is an apparent 
conflict in these two Vedic texts. It is upto us to reconcile them. It 
takes its rise from a place near the lake Manas Sarovar modern Tibet. 
According to Tradition it was somewhere here that Indra resided. fn 
the Uttar Kanda of Ramayana ch. - 32 sloka we find that Rayana went 
to conquer Indra after crossing the Kailasha mountain. In Kalidasa 
(Kumar Sambhava and Meghaduta) we find that the Deva Kingdoms were 
here by the side of the Himalayas. So if it is said that Indra caryed the 
„path for Sutudri or Sutlej we are to understand "that Indra resided at a 
place whence the Sutudri took its rise. This position is further strengthened 
by the mention of Kalipa, heaven, in Skanda Purana, Maheswara Kuma- 
rika Khanda, sixth chapter 33, 34. Similarly if it is said that Varuna 
carved the path for Sindhu we are to understand that Varuna lived at a 


place whence the Sindhu took its rise. Now we have to decide what place 


it was. We must not forget that this must be in the west as Varuna was 
the ruler of the West. In Aitareya Brahman 38/3 we learn that the Adityas 
made Indra ruler of the west. As Varuna was one of the original six 
Adityas so we have no conflict here in the statement that Varuna ruled 
the West. ‘These factors lead us to believe that Sindhu took its rise from 
"the arms of the Hindu Kush known as, Koh-i-Baba and Koh-i-safed, the 
Paropanisadae or Parapamisos of the ancient Greek- Writers. Or in 
other words the Kabul river happesed to be the first half of the Indus 


and that portion which is to the north of Peshwar was: either not thére _ 


- or was slender stream joining this Vedic Sindhu, Probably. this northern | 
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' Stream was called Tristāma in the sixth mantra of this hymn; In this 
speculation we are rather emboldened by the mention of the town of 
Dyrta in Arrian's life of Alexander Book iv 30. There is also a possi- 

| bility of eguating Dyrta with Dardrei of Ptolemy or Daradas of Maha- 
bharat. Dyrta may be Trishta as well. If this is accepted then many 
arguments regarding the location of rivers Choes or Khoes, Cophas or 

| Cophen or Khoaspes and Kubha will be 'altered. ` Moseover' the meaning 
. of the term Sapta-Sindhavah or Hapta-Hindava as also of Hindu-Kush 
will be' decided for ever. Before proceeding further we must say that. 
we are discussing the change of a traditional name—Sindhu flowing from 
West to Sindhu flowing from North and East as we see now-a-days. Such 
a change of tradition must have followed after a great natural Catastrophe 
changing the volume and importance of a river. Probably a tectonio 
disturbance or series of such disturbances followed by great avalanches 
efc. must have connected the cooped up northern river rising from the 
Manas Saravar area with the Sindhu as we find in the Vedas and have 
changed the aspect of the Sindhu the Kabul part of which dwindled in 
importance and was given a separate name. Before the earthquake of 
| 1897 A.D. the Sango-po of Tibet, which is now considered to be a part 
of the Brahmaputra in the upper reaches, did not flow into the Brahma- 
putra but went eastward to join the Salween in Burma and as such the 

Brahmaputra was a smaller river and previous to that it was a still smaller 

river and was connected with the Karatoya in North-Bengal (vide River 

system of Bengal by S. Majumdar). It is well-known geographical fact 
that the salt range in the Punjab crosses the Indus at Kalabagh and goes 
| up to the Safed Koh Mountain in the North Western Frontier Province 

in Western Pakisthan. To the north of this salt range is the Soan or 

Sohan river and to its south is the Kurram river. Now the American 

Archaeological expedition head by De Terra found that at one time the 

Sohan was a very broad river, but it was reduced lately. This indicates 

that at one time the waters of the Sohan must have been cooped up by 

"a natural mountainous barrage which was at Kalabagh. To the south 
of this barrage the Indus must have flown for a little distance, met the 
Kurram and then entered the sea. That there was a sea in the western 

part of the Punjab can be known from R.V. 3.33, 2, the Mahabharat’ 
(where it has been variously described) and from the name Sindh-Sagar 
Doab of that part of the territory. That the Sindhu or Indus met the 
sea not very far from the Kurram river is to be assumed from Mantras 

2 and 4 of the hymn under discussion, wherein it is stated that the Sindhu 

Went in front of the other streams. Now how cana river go See other 

rivers unless by entering the sea before others ? ` 
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That there was a natural catastrophe can be gathered from various 
testimonies. First of all the archaeological testimony of the contraction 
in the volume ef the Sohan. The contraction in the volume of the Indus 
which even Arrian in the Life of Alexander states to have been thirteen 
or,twelve miles in breadth and in the south to have been more-like a lake 
than a river (Arrian-Anabasis Book vi 13-15. Tr. Selincourt-Penguins). 
In the contraction, of the Sohart We indirectly understand the breaking 


of the barrage at Kalabagh and in the contraction of the Indus we under- ` 
stand a tectonic disturbance by which a path was made for this * inland ` 


sea, we are speaking of, to drain out its waters into the Arabian sea thus 
causing an inundation and devastation of Dwārakā as described in the 
Maushal Parva of the Mahabharata as also in other books, and also - of 
the inundations in Mahen-jo-daro as have been found by the archaeologists. 

We have digressed far from the main point of our argument. But 
this digression was necessary not only for coming to an indirect guess- As 
to the age of this hymn but also for creating a suitable atmosphere for 
understanding the subject matter and also to leave a thorough impression 
of it. TS l 

In Book vi ch. 11 relating to Baktriane, Ptolemy speaks of a territory 





of the Ovarnoi (Varnoi) near the Paropanisadae. This must be related ^ 


to Varuna of the Vedas. Arrian in Bk. v,-3-5 (p. 166 of selincourt'$ trans- 
lation of the Life of Alexander i in the Penguin series) of his Anabasis wfiteg 
about the Indus ^ it rises somewhere west of the Parapamisus or (Caucasus) 


range and flows in to the Indian Ocean to the south ward.' This is also. 


to be found in the book of Mela, strabo and curtius as mentioned by 
Mc Crindle in p. 85 of his geography of Ptolemy. 


We thank these are sufficient arguments in favour of the- instrumentality ` 
of Varuna in carving out a path for the Sindhu as to be found in this hymn.. 

In this connection we must refer the readers to the conquests of Ravana. 
in the Uttar Kanda of the Ramayana in canto xxiii of Uttar Kanda Ravana’ D 


war in the Kingdom of Varuna has been described. The kingdonšro of 
Varuna lay next to Surabhi Loka, which to-us appears to have been the 
Sariphi Range as described by Ptolemy to have been in the territory of 
Margiane. After this Ravana returned to Lanka, his capital city through 
the kingdom of Gods, evidently Ouarnoi and others. Sariphe range is 
to the west of Fara in Afganisthan. 

^ In the Krishna Yajurveda many times oblations are made in the name 
of Samudra, Sagara and Sindhu (Samudraya tva, Sindhave tva). This 
manta very clearly shows tha® these three are proper names. * In the Vedas 


nat 





we often find that what we take for class nouns are used as proper nouns. * 


. These three being separate. must be three distinct objects. Samudra must . 








F 


i 
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be the Hamund occupying part of Afganisthan and part of Beluchisthan. 
According to many archaeologists this was a vast inland sea somewhere 
near 4000 B.C. which had subsequently dried up leaving the desert lands - 
of Dasht-i-kavir, Dast-i-Lut, Dast-i-Margo and others. The Sagar must 
have been the sea we are describing, whose 'only remannt is in the name 
Sindhu Sagar Doāb. Probably this has been mentioned in R.V.X. 155, 3. 
But enough of it. In the third mantra he expression ‘ Divi Svano Yatate ° 
requires some attention. The word Divi is in the locative singular. But 
Sayan takes it for accusative singular and gives the meaning of * yatate ’ 
as ‘ gachchati,’ goes. So what we understand as “ the roaring of Sindhu 
begins (Yatate) in dyaus (divi) "—dyaus is translated by all as heaven 
but we take it for a territory on the earth resided by Devas, a community 
of men—Sayana gives the meaning as “ your roars reach upto heaven." 
We take the meaning of ‘ Yatate' as chestate tries to begin. So what 
"we find for a fact that the Sindhu originates from the region of Varuna, 
which is Dyaus, we think the meaning of Yatate as given by us is an im- 
provement upon Sayana. There are two words according to grammar 
—Dyo and Div, declined differently. In our opinion Div, meaning heaven, 
indicates the Western territories of Afganisthan and northern territories 
comprising parts of Uzbekisthan, Kirghizia and Tajikisthan. The ' Tau 
mountains and several place names indicate this. Dyo in our opinion 


e refers to the heaven to the east, as has been discussed in connection with 


Sutlej, that is the territory of Tibet the ancient name of which was Tabotte 
very similar to Dyavah as to be found in the Vedas. The locative singular 
of Div is ‘ divi” and of ‘ Dyo is Dyavi” So this * divi” in this mantra 
appears to be correctly interpreted by us. Bhumi is of course earth which 
is Mahi, Prithivi, Rasa etc. comprising a territory traversed by the Sindhu 
in its course to the south. 


Here it is advisable to state that the third group of Sapta Sindhavah 
(Érapta Hindavah in Avesta) as stated by Sayana to belong to Antariksha 
(atmosphere as translated by all) must be the group of seven rivers called 
Saraswatyah or Haraswatyah as described in different places in thé Rig 
Veda. These seven rivers are the Helmond group of rivers flowing into 
the Hamund in Afganisthan which, we have every reason to believe, was 
called the Antariksha. We shall discuss it else where. As in our present 
interpretation we find the Helmond group of rivers proceeding from the 
basin of the Sindhu we do not find any objection to-call them Sapta Sin- 
dhavah. But sindhukshit has not descrihed them except mentioning the 
fact that the Sindhus are three groups of rivers with seven in each group. 

- So from these discussions we come to understand that the word Sin- 
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dhavah included a territory from Fara in Afganisthan to Tibet, at least 
up to Manas Sarovar. l 

Hindu kush or Hind koh clearly means the mountain (koh) by the 
Sindhu. 

The fourth mantra works out a beautiful simile. In it, it is again said 
that the Sindhu goes in front of all other rivers. We have discussed it 
earlier in connéction with the second mantra. In this fourth mantra 
the *sichau cause$ some difficulty. Sayana takes it to mean ‘ Sichya- 
manau Bhatau’ two warriors or groups of warriors (Bhatau) being wetted 
(Sichyamanau) with flood as in a battlefield. But here the objects wetted 
can not be the rivers whom Sindhu leads to war. The waters of the rivers 
wet the land about. So by ‘Bhatau’ of Sāyana we ultimately come 
to the land or lands and not the different rivers. The ‘ni’ in Nayashi 
here means to lead or causing to get. From the trend of the spech ‘ to 
lead’ is rather acceptable to us. So by 'Sichau' we mean ‘ Sechanat 
Samarthau * or 'Sechana Karinyau '——the two river systems that „Wet. 
But even this is not entirely satisfactory. This only refers to the bene- 
factory effects of the rivers and does not include any sense of the territory 
thus benefited. l 

In R.V. 1,95,7 Sayana interprets 'Sichau' as “ Dyāvā-Prithivyau ” 
—the Dyaus and Prithivi or heaven and earth as interpreted commonly. 
We think that this is a better interpretation. The eastern set of sevan 
streams help the Dyaus to achieve her end and the middle set, as described 5 
by Sindhukshit here, help the Prithivi. This interpretation helps us to 
locate Dyans and Prithivi. In many mantras the order of the three terri- - 
tories of Dyaus, Prithivi and Antariksha are given in the ordet as we give 
here. 1f for Dyaus we take heaven and for Antariksha Atmosphere the 
order ought to have been different. This quite falls in line with our earlier 
argument in connection with Sutudri and Indra. So we come to the 
conclusion, that the territories now known as the Punjab, the Himachal 
Pradesh etc. were known as Dyaus or Dyavah. Even today Kashmir 
is called Bhuswarga, earthly (Bhuh) paradise (Swarga or Dyaus) The 
North Western Frontier territories along with some territories of Afga- 
nisthan along with the Kama or Kunnar river were known as Bhuh or 
Mahi or Prithivi or Prithivi or Rasa etc. 

The fifth and sixth mantras are to be taken together. It is to be noticed 
that whereas the rivers in the east along with certain tributaries are in the 
vocative case, the rivers to the west of this system are in the instrumental < 
case. The tributaries of the egstern rivers are also in the ifistrumental 
case. So by the instrumental case we are to understand tributaries. 


~~ In fact the Western rivers are described as * Saratham Yabhiriyasha ° 
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(“ with whom you, Sindhu, proceed in the same chariot ") We think 
it better to take the word Ratha in the Babylonian sense of channel and 
not as taken by Sayana as a chariot. There are occasions to think that 
these Vedic people had associations with the Babylonians. 

Therefore the vocative case indicates the independence of the eastern 
rivers, This rather strengthens our argument regarding the existence of 
a sea to the west of the Punjab. e. 

The order of the description of the rivers is ER from south and 
east going to north and west and then from North and West to South. 
This is extremely important in the identification of the rivers. 

Regarding these two sets of rivers in the east and the west we have 
further attestations in Chandogyopanishad vi, 10, 1 the eastern and western 
rivers are mentioned. But, what is peculiar, it is said that they go from 
Samudra, to Samudra and become Samudra and nothing else. What 
are*we to make of the two Samudras ? Sankaracharya in his commen- 
tary takes Samudrat (from Samudra-ablative case) to mean from the 
clouds (Jaladharaih). The accusative case is taken by him to mean the 
sea. With due respect to the great sage we say that we are unable to accept 
this interpretation. 

Because from apparent or common view the rains do not supply the 
rivers all throughout the year. There must be some other source. The 
storage of water in the earth or the mountains is that source. So we think 
by Samudrat ‘ Antariksha ' is meant, Samudra is a name of Antariksha 
in the Nighantu. So this is another proof of a sea in the Punjab as indi- 
cated by Samudram in the accusative case. We have discussed Antariksha 
earlier. ° : 

In Brihadāranyakopanishad iii, 8, 9 it is nid that it is according to 
the rule of this Aksliara that the eastern rivers flow and the Western rivers 
from the Sveta mountains flow. Now the expression Svetebhyah Parva- 
tebhyah is a distinct reference in connection with the western rivers. This 


3k Sveta mountains cannot be other than the Safed Koh (Safed-Sveta) in 


the North Western Frontier Province of West Pakisthan. The plural 
may mean both Safed Koh and Koh-i-Safed (in Afganisthan near Koh- 
i-Baba). In this case the upper reaches of the Sindhu as described by 
us are also meant. 

The enumeration of the eastern rivers in the fifth Mantra begins from 
the south and ends in the north. The first river.to be mentioned is Ganga. 
Ganga is mentioned only once in the Rig Veda. There is another reference 


: to Ganga, but unfortunately we canno$ trace it now. In R.V. vi. 45.31 


in connection with Bribu there is a mention of Gangyah which evidently 
means pertaining to Ganga. But we are not quite sure if this Gangyaiy, 
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refers to the Ganga of Sindhukshit. In Classical Sanskrit Jahnavi (Vedic. 
Jahnāvi) is a synonym for Gangi. But we do not think that the Jahnavi 


of R.V. I, 116. 19 ig Synonymous with the Ganga of Sindhukshit. It is 
to be noticed that the Drishadvati, which scholars definitely asert to have 
been somewhere near modern Delhi, is not mentioned. In R.V. III; 23.4 
we learn that the Bharatas performed many Asvamedha Yagnas on the 


banks of Drishadvati, Apaya and Saraswati rivers. The Aitareya Brāhmana 


in 39.9 mentions that Bharata performed Aswamedha to the tune of seventy 
eight on the Ganges and fifty five on the Yamuna. In Bhāgavata 9.20.25, 
26, the account tallies exactly with that of the Aitareya Brahmana. In 
Mahabharat, Drona Parva 16.66.8, it is stated that Bharata performed 
Asvamedha to the tune of one hundred on the bank of Yamuna, three 
hundred on the Saraswati and four hundred on the Ganga. From these 
we are led to believe that Ganga and Drishadvati were one and the same. 
We are further confirmed in our belief when we find that the Bhigavata 
(5.19.17) while enumerating the rivers of northern India mentions Drishad- 
vati along with Yamuna and Saraswati and not Ganga. Of course Manda- 
kini is mentioned, but we think that the streams Mandākini, Alakānandā 
and Bhagirathi unite in different Prayagas in the Himalayas and ulti- 
mately come out into the plains as Gangà. Therefore Drishadvati and 
Ganga were one and the same. This fact also occurred in the mind of 
Ludwig ; but he took Apaya for Ganga (vide Vedic Index by Mac Donell 


and Keith under Apaya). We take Apaya for Jamuna. The coincidences 


* ef the different texts force us to believe this. By way of digression we 


may say that the Mashnar country in Aitarey Brahman 39/9 in connection 
with Bharat might have been Manchar in Sind. From mantra four of 
the hymn under consideration we have no alternative to the belief that 
Ganga, Yamuna and Saraswati flowed westwards, joined together and 
formed a single stream, the dry bed of which is today known as Hakxa. 


. Tt is of particular interest that Hakra can be equated as Sagara as we ave 


discussed earlier. Ghaggar may also be equated with Sagar. These 
names were given by the Arabs. 
From Ramayan also we come to know that there was a place in ancient 


js times known as the confluence of Ganga and Saraswati. Bharata while 


H 


| 


' returning from his maternal uncle's house bathed in this confluence and 


after a long passage crossed the Yamuna and the Ganga. The geography 
of Mahabharata has not been very carefully worked out. "If we trace 


the path followed by Yudhisthira and others after the burning of Yatu- > 


griha and crossing of the Ganga We cannot but accept the fact that ‘thes! 


Gangā at the period flowed west wards. The mention of their visiting: - 
446 countries of Matsya and Trigarta are a sufficient testimony to-thát.^ 
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This is to be found in Adi Parva. In the Ramayana the confluence of 
Ganga and Sarasvati shows Ganga to be either a dying or dead river, the 
„place retaining the tradition of santily only. This is because the Ramayana 
as we get it today was most probably re-written in the Gupta period of 
Indian history. M 

Rajsekhara, in his Kavya Mimansha, 910 A.D. while describing the 
rivers of Uttarapatha, the path going to the north, begins with Ganga, 
Sindhu and Saraswati starting from Prithudaka,” which Cunningham and 
Gthers take for Pehoa near Delhi. But we think it must have been Pataudi, 
a place south west of Delhi where in the ancient times the Ganga and the 
Yamunā joined each other. This is another proof of the westward flow 
of the Ganges. If this was so then Yamunā could not have any other 
course. From the testimony of the Mahābhārat the Dwaita Vana and 
the Kāmyak Vana were in the northern parts of Rajasthan and partly 
also in the south west of the Punjab. The archaeological remains in the 
Ganganagar Taluka in north Rajasthan are a proof of the westward flow 
of the Ganges. The Bhogavati of the Ganges is also traditional proof of 
the westward flow of the Ganges, because Bhogavati was the capital of 
the snake king Vāsuki in Pātala. Yamuna has been mentioned thrice 
in the Rig Veda V. 52.17 ; VII. 18.19 and in this hymn under discussion. 
Of these, the references to V.52 17 and VII.18.19 do not refer to the 
Yamuna under the present hymn. This. Yamuna must have been a river 
in the northern part of Afganisthan, probably the Kundus of the present 
day. The reference in Panchavimse Brahman, IX.4.11, to the Pārāvatas 
living by the Yamuna is a proof of that. In the XIV chapter of Brihat 
Samhita by Varahamihir and also in the Parasar Samhita as quoted by 
Bhattotpala we: find the mention of two Yamunas or Yamuna people in 
slokas 2, and 25 relating to Madhyadesa and  Uttaradesa respectively. 
In Markandeya Purana Ch. 58, sloka 42 we have a mention of Yamuna 
country in the Udichya or. north country. So here we have a duplication 
of name. Similarly Saraswati is duplicated. The Saraswati of Bharadwaj 
and Vashistha having seven sisters and named the slayer of Paravatas, 
is assuredly the Helmand river in Afganisthan (vide R.V. VI. 61 and VIL. 
95 and 96). 

After the three rivers Sutudri or Sutlej is mentioned. But Vipasha or 
Hyphasis of tbe Greeks is not mentioned. Why this is so is difficult to 
conjecture.. In hymn 33 of the 3sd Mandala of the Rig Veda it is said 
., that the two streams joined each other and went by one name, evidently 
E Sutudfi (mantras 2 and 3). Then tie name of Parushni is made. It is 

- «the Ravi of present day, Iravati of Pauranic fame and Hydraotes of the 
Greeks. This Parushni is possibly connected with the Rishi.  IraWw 
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of Rig Veda and Airavata of the Puranas. The Asikne is mentioned. 


It is the modern Chenab or Chandrabhāgā and the Akesines of the Greeks. 


But Asikni is not mentioned here as the chief river. This name is in ins- . 


trumental case singular denoting the fact that it is a tributary. It is a 
tributary to Marudbridha which is the main stream. This Marudbridha 
was connected with the Maruta of the Vedas. 
Next to this Arjikiyg is mentioned às the chief river. This Arjikiyà 
was possibly connected with the Arjika country connected: with Saryanāvati 


«said to be an alternative name for Kurukshetra. The mention of Ārjikiyā 


can be found in R.V. VIII. 64.1 and Arjika can be found in R.V. VIII. 
7.29 ; IX. 6523 and IX. 113.1. This Saryanāvati, as described by Sāyana 
at different places of his commentary of the Rig. Veda, tallies very much 
with the description of Sagala, the capital of the Madra nation as given 
by Mc Crindle in his Ancient India of Ptolemy, Book VII article 46. With 
this Ārjikiyā are mentioned two tributaries—Bitasta and Susoma. Susoma 


has been taken by many European scholars as Soma and has been thus 


identified with Soamos or Soanos of the Greek writers and so has been 
taken for the Soan or Sohan river which falls into the Indus. These 
scholars did not take care of the fact that the name is Susoma and that 


it is a tributary of Arjikiya in this hymn. Susoma has been mentioned ` 


several times in the Rig Veda along with Arjikiya and Arjika and in the 
Bhagavata in 5.19.17, probably there is also’ a reference to Susoma in 
Mahābhārata. Then Bitastā is mentioned. This Bitasta has been called 


‘Hydaspes or Bidaspes by the. Greeks and Zailun by the Arabs. Its present 


name is Jhelum and is known as the chief current. Probably to Sindhukshit 
the uppér part that flows by Srinagar was known as Bitasta and the tribu- 
tary flowing: by Punch to the west of the Pir-Paojal mountain was known as 
Susoma. The conjoined stream downwards was known as Arjikiya. 
In this speculation we are emboldened by the Rig Vedic hymns ` quotes 
by us in connection with Ārjika and Ārjikiyā. 

With this we finish the eastern streams and take up the sixth mantra 
which describes the second set of seven streams beginning from north 
and joining to the south—three on the eastern bank and four on the western 
bank. 

The first river is Trishtama which cannot be located unless. it is as we 
have stated in connection with our discussions of the second mantra of the 
hymn. . Sushartu, the second stream must be Sushan of the present day 


in the Hazara district. The third stream is Rasa. There are many re- ` 


ferences in the Rig Veda about thi? Rasa with which most other rivers, 


as to be found in this hymn, are also mentioned. So we think the location 


` Phot EES, As Rasa also means prithivi, the earth, which we have ` 
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discussed in connection with the first and second mantras of this hymn, 

and as in R.V.X. 108.1,2 we find Rasa to be a great stream difficult to be 

. crossed and as the American Archaeological Expedition found the Sohan 

to have been a vast stream in the past so we take Rasa as the present day 

Sohan.. This identification fulfils all the conditions. With this the 

tributaries on the eastern bank are finished. The fourth river Sveti begins 

enumeration from the western banks . It is to our opinion a small stream 

flowing the Safed Koh near Dwe Toi which in sound value is very much 

E like Sveti (d? having the value of 5). In this connection it is of particular 

interest that the word Khyber where we locate this river can be equated 

with Sanskrit Shubhrà or Shubhra thereby denoting its association with 

the Svet of Safed mountain. 

Next to this the fifth river in the list of Kubha. We identify this with 

the river that flows by the town of Kohat in the Bannu district. There 

> has been a good deal of controversy regarding the identification of cophen, 

| khoes, kophes, khoaspes, koa, kubha etc. The Koa in Ptolemy is evi- 

dently the Paujkora river to which flows the ‘Swat or Suvastu or Suastos 

| .of Ptolemy. This Koa has not been included in the list. In the sixth 

mantra the Rishi uses the word * Yātabe,” for going, in connection with 

E the river Trishtama. Now, why is. this word used ? And then * Pratha- 

mam Yātābe', for going at first ? In whatever way we construct it, we can 

e not take it as the beginning of the stream. So it must mean the new turn 

" ofthe course of Sindhu. Now it is a fact that the Sindhu proceeds south- 

wards from-somewhere near Peshwar and it is here that Trishtāmā joins 

it. So it is very likely that the rishi considers the Sindhu from this point. 

That is Why he does not treat of the other tributaries of the Sindhu in the 

West. That is possibly why he does not describe the third set.. of seven 

^ rivers, though he mentions it in the beginning. It was also possible that 

the Rishi.was a resident on the bank of the Sindhu, Sindhukshit, in the 

present day district of Bannu, why he takes no count of other tributaries. 

ABut most possibly as the other tributaries of Sindhu do not fall in the region 

of Bhuh or earth in the territorial divisions of Dyaus, Prithivi and Anta- 

riksha and as the Rishi is concerned with the first two divisions of terri- 

tories, so there is no mention of other tributaries of Sindhu. Be that as 

it may Sindhukshit has left out Koa of Ptolemy, in our opinion, tempting 

though it is to equate Koa with Kubha. Koa is the Panjkora of the 

present day, which is the Gureus of the Greeks, wrongly identified by some 

as the Gauri of Mahabharat. Even-Gureus, according to our opinion, 

. has wrongly been located by the scholarsgsimply because they have wrongly 

interpreted the campaigns of Alexander, as given by Arrian, in Andaca, 
Bazira, or a Massage, Rock of Aornos and other places beginning froma, 
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Choes river. Now Panjkora is evidently connected with Kuru Panchal 
countries. But unfortunately this is not the time or place for such a dis- 
cussion. We desist from this with mentioning the fact that according 
to various authorities there was a Kuru country somewhere in Badakshan. 
‘There is an interesting fact regarding this Koa of Ptolemy. Though he 
nientions that the Indus takes its rise from the Dardrei country in the 
aorth, he mentions the confluence of Koa and Indus at a longitude west- 
ward. Scholars have taken it as a mistake. But we think that as Ptolemy 
gathered his informations from people visiting his place and as the accepted 
custom was, to at least a section of people, that the Kabul was nothing 
but Sindhu, some people must have told him of the Koa falling into the 
Indus and some other must have told him of the descent of the Indus from 
Dardrei. So this is another testimony of the fact that the custom in 
ancient times was to think of the Sindhu flowing from the Koh-i-Bab a 
in the west. 47 d " 
From Book IV 22-24 of Arrian’s Life of eg we learn of Cophen ` 
or Kophen and Choes or Khoes. This Kophen must have been that river 
which flowing from the Bamian, pass joins the present day Kabul river, . 
called Sindhu by us, somewhere: near Kabul, the capital of Afganisthan 
_ today and. possibly Nicea or Nikea of the Greeks and Nichya of Aitareya 
“Brahmana 38.3 mentioned earlier as a western territory in connectfon 
with the second mantra. Near about Kabul two forks of streams join $ 
together, one coming from. northwest, which we. call Cophen, and the 
other coming from south west which according to us is the Sindhu. ‘This 
Cophen, in our view, is connected with Kubhanya in R.V. 52.12. . The 
actual word used i is Kubhanyavah which is the plural form of Kübhanyu. 
Kubhanyavah is evidently a reference to a people. Sayana explains this 
as people desiring water, as he explains Vanku in R.V.V. 45.6. Asin 
the Case of Vanku or Vankhu we take it to be river Oxus, So also we take 
Kubhanyu to be a river. In both cases Sāyana could not dispense with 
the association of water. Moreover Kubhanyavah is also very possibly-^ 
associated with Paravata. As regards choes or khoes we take it to be the 
` Panjshir river which flowing from the khawak pass joins the present day 
Kabul river. In this connection we must say that Alexander and Hephaes- 
tion must have taken two different courses, the latter following the Kabul 
river eastward. If we do not accept this then Alexander’s campaigns 
beginning from the Choes river cannoé have any difference with the battles ` 
of Hephaestion. If Alexander followed the Kabul river castward then 
a vast territory in the Hindukushtand the north of Afganisthan including `` 
Badakshan would have been left unconguered. Students of Alexander's 
. g@ampaigns must have noticed that these were quite planned and Alexander 


* 
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captured the countries, as it were with a dragnet. We are sorry that we 
cannot discuss it here, Suffice it to say that Alexander followed the choes, 
conquered the northern parts of Afganisthan, Badakshtin and the Panjkore 
valley and Hephaestion traversed the Kabul river, entered the Bannu 
district and then went up to Peshawar etc. At this time very possibly there 
_was no such thing as Khyberpass. | C. V. Vaidya in his downfall of Hindu 
India, Vol. III, ch. xi, p. 66, writes “ The old read to’ Hindusthan from 
Ghazni was via modern Bannu and the Kurram and it fell into disuse 
when the Khyber pass was opened.” This is also according to the Bannu 
Gazetter. Even so late as 1398 A.D..Timur followed this path wate 
entering modern India. 
. The Choes or Khoes as it is connected with the Khawak pass must 
have been the Begram Kappici of the Satrapies of Darius Hystaspes and 
theeKipisha of the classical literature and Pali texts of the Kavya or 
Kapya country of the Vedic texts. Regarding Khospes we are unfor- 
tunately much in the dark. Probably this can be equated with Su-asva 
and as such it stands as a synonym for Sindhu which we find in the eighth 
mantra of the hymn we are discussing. Here Sindhu is described as 
Svasva or Su-Asva. "Kubha is also mentioned in R.V.V. 53.9 almost in 
thg same association. Regarding the Kunnar or Kama river we have: 
very little to say. D 
After Kubha we come across Krumu and, Gomati. European scholars 
have taken these as two different rivers identifying them with the Kurram 
and the. Gomal respectively. But Sayana ` has eliminated one, taking 
Krumu as the adjective of Gomati. The Rishi is giving the second set 
of seven rivers only. So if we take both Krumu and Gomati as distinct 
rivers and set exceeds by one and as such Sāyana is correct in eliminating 
one, But we think Sàyana is mistaken here. The word Gomati comes 
before Krumu. ^ Therefore Gomati should be the adjective and not Krumu. 
In the Rig Veda the word Gomati occurs thrice, in R.V.V. 61.19 ; VIII 
24.30 and in the present hymn. In the previous two cases most probably 
a river is not meant but a place where cows abound. In this case also we 
may take Gomatim Krumum as Krumu abounding in cows. Moreover 
we do not think Gomal can be équated with Gomati. At the time, which 
we are discussing, the Gomal pass was possibly a creek of the sea and 
the Gomal river did not fall in the Sindhu but in the Sagara or Sea. So 
we reject Gomati as a river. Then the special feature about Krumu in 
. this hyma is that it is in the accusative gase where as all other rivers are 
in the instrumental case and Sindhu in the vocative case. Does it not 
indicate something ? To us it appears that Krumu is in the accusativay 
case because it indicates the end of the journey of Sindhu. It is here that 
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the Sindhu enters the sea. — Well, if this is, so it indicates a time of the 
composition of this hymn. The last river to name is mehatnu. We have 
not found it elsewlere in the Rig Veda. Whether we are to take it as- 
the Matun, a tributary of the Kurram, or the Teritoi below the river of 
Kohat'and to the north of Kurram we fail to understand. The last three ` 
Mantras relate to the cultural activitigs.of the people on the banks of the 
Sindhu. There is a mēntion of the Asvins in the ninth Mantra. 

Thus we finish the hymn and we hope we have succeeded in creating 
& fair impression of the Vedic territories and their names. This will help 
us a good deal in explaining many implications in the Rig Veda. E. 

„A belated word about Yamuna in the north of Afganisthan. ` It is 
said that on account of lushgrass on thé bank of Anshumati or Yamuna 
the kine there were big and fat. This brings to our mind the Gavyah, 
a people in the north country as mentioned in Brihat Samhita of Var&ha- „4, 
mihir and Gavala, a people in the north, of Markandeya Purana. Along ` 
with this when we learn that in his battle near Erigaeum Alexander cap- 
tured 230,000 oxen of uncommon size and beauty and wished to send 
some of them to Macedonia and the fact that near this place wer Massaga, 
(Matsyaka), and Andaca, (Agnidhra or Agnijya) (d) being sometimes 
equal to (j) we think we stand on strong grounds. (Life of Alexander 
by Arrian Book IV-24-26). The Matsyas are to be found in. R.V. VII a 
18.6, Erigaeum is of course  Arjuniyana in the northern country in Mār- < 
kandeya Purāna ch. 58. 


THE ESSENTIAL KEATS' 
SRI KANAILAL Goswami, M.A. 


The one great mark which, more than anything else, distinguishes 
‘modern’ poetry from its romantic counterpart is thé fact that while in 
‘appreciating the former you need a scholarly introduction, the latter needs 
no interpretation provided the reader is bred in the traditional reaction to 
beauty in a work of art. Romantic poetry appeals directly to the senses 
or emotions. It tingles along the veins and gives rise to an emotional 
reaction. This direct appeal is what makes it enjoyable by the man in the 
street. As regards Keats, we can appreciate his poetry fairly well even 
without the aid of his own interpretation as set down casually in his letters, 
> [n poetry, it may be said, the poet’s instinct is often better than or different 
from his reason. Hence our reference, if need be, should lie from Keats’ 
letters to his poetry, and not vice versa. Keats’s poetry is the authority 
to which an appeal ought to be preferred in cases of doubt or misapprehen- 
sion. Nothing succeeds like success. It is the actual exeoution which 
counts rather than the theory which gives it birth. In other words, 
the postry of Keats is a living interpretation of his letters. His letters 
are ‘emotion recollected in tranquility’, and to be regarded as such. In 
S Kis letters are gathered together at haphazard the dry leaves plucked from 
‘the tender greening of April meadows’. He himself says of his letters, 
| 5. 4... not one word I ever utter can be taken for granted 
as an opinion growing out of my identical Nature.’ : 
The letters of Keats present a parallel creation along side of his poetry. 
They are literature to be enjoyed in’ itself or as an ancillary study. 
"There is, of course, no gainsaying the fact that they stand in their own right. 
They constitute his soul's confessions, and sometimes no doubt they throw 
a flood of illumination on the interpretation of his poetry. But ome cannot 
Asay that in them one has found the masterkey to all one's works. The 
letters represent an attempt at self-analysis on the part of the poet himself. 
He is not, however, out to interpret his work of art. He likes to unbosom 
himself to his friends and acquaintances, dropping casual remarks regards 
ing his aesthetic reaction to literature. 
The opinions of K2ats vary, but he does have an identical nature, which ` 
imposes a kind of uaiformaity on all the varying strains of his poetic pattern. 
. This identical nature underlies all his teactiog to literature. Beauty is 
that thing which lures him on to fresh fields and pastures new ; a kind of 
eeh Beauty. That memorable diftum, ‘Beauty is toit. truth 
is bzuby', has been instrumental in releasing an array of interpretations which 
makes it difficult for one to strike out a path for oneself. One bas to 
thread one's way with the beacon before one's eyes till one reaches tho heart 
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of Keats. The key of Beauty unlocks his heart. Beauty is truth, he 
says; the latter half is merely an emphasis. It carries no philosophical 
implication, for Keats was not inclined that way. His ‘negative capability’ 
is a notable phrase used as a handy weapon against Coleridge’s ‘irritable 
reaching after fact and reason’. For one so allergic to metaphysics and 
scarcely able to understand ‘the Burden of the Mystery’, it is not possible 
to hazard the luxury of a conceit which sits well on a profound poet like 
Wordsworth. Keats lived in and for poetry and he identified it with 
Beauty. Not that he was unaware of the silent call of eternity. But eternity 
with him was an emotion or a sentiment, and nota metaphysical thesis. 
To turn the dictum. into a formula, as some critics have done, and 
to read into it an abstruse system of philosophical correlation is to do injustice 
to an adolescent post who was confessedly innocent of such speculation. 
It was beyond the tether ofa poetie poet whose sole ‘Concern was with 
Beauty, with melancholy Beauty. ` 7 

Those who are in the secret of poetie creation in the romantic vein aro < 
aware of the fact that there is a psychological complex behind it which is ` 
not amenable to scientific analysis. The whole personality passes through 
an alembic and an essence is distilled in terms of spiritual delight. Words 
* and imagery come pat to the purpose by an inexplicable process of associa- 
tion. Similes and metaphors tumble into the Work, the luck of genius licking 
them into shape. The spontaneity attaching to this process precluges 
the possibility of rational deliberation. The resultant poem comes out 
hot from a throbbing heart. Reason compounds. with surging emotion,  * 
leaving to the latter everything except a pattern of sanity. Sometimes, 
however, when the poet aligns himself with the lover and the lunatic, he is 
on the brink of overstepping the bounds of reason, and sanity is coaxed 
into abnormal expression. It is ‘fine frenzy’ with him which gives to airy 
nothing ‘a local habitation and a name. | r 

If we are to appreciate romantic poetry, we are to judge it by an 
outworn standard. Modern criticism would err miserably if it wants to deal 
with that variety according to the standard which has grown out ‘of the 
modern literary zeitgeist. Keats was romantic to the tips of his fingers, A 
and his cult of Beauty was, to all intents and purposes, synonymous with 
his poetry. U 
4 Now, what was s his culi of Beauty ? Beauty i is nothing but that which 
is a joy for ever. Tti is a fleeting thing, and with Keats especially, it is a 
melancholy thing too. The poetry of Keats was conceived 

Deep in the shady sadness of a vale. 

The song of the nightingale spafks off a drunken delight, But 

.Fled is-that music. 

The Grecian Urn teases hit out of thought, and benuty appears to be 
crystallized into permanent shapes of art. There-is nothing here to toll 
him back to his own worried self. But there are many other things to ^ 








) 
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attend to. They keep impinging on his senses, and the moment he turns 
his gaze away, he is confronted with a beautiful vale of tears. There is 
permanent beauty in art; but life tells a different tale. The poet escapes. 
He harks back to the Middle Ages, to ancient mythological Greece, but his 
eyes fall on remarkable spots of failure, disappointment, sadness. 


His ‘Lamia’ sloughs off her feminine charm, and the rainbow is divested 
of its heavenly romance. In a drearmighted December, it is the bénumbed 
tree which forgets its green felicity. Buta human child cannot help being 
sad and repining. | 
But were there ever any ` 
Writh'd not at passed joy ? 


Even "To Autumn’, that cornucopia of mellow fruitfulness, does not , 
fail to notice 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
7 Among the silver sallows. : 
Sweet faney has to be let loose in search of pleasure. But 
- At a touch sweet pleasure melteth 
Like to bubbles when rain pelteth. _ ; 
GE again has to be sought in a fanciful equivalent of art : 
Dulcet-eyed as Ceres’ daughter, 
Ere the God of Torment taught her 
. How to frown and how to chide; — 


ty With a waist and with a side 


White as Hebe’s, when her zone 
Slipt its golden clasp, and down 
Fell her kirtle to her feet, 
. While she held the goblet sweet, < 
And Jove grew languid. 
- But these things of beauty cannot satisfy for long. 8o 
Let the winged Fancy roam 
e Pleasure never is at home. 
The poets eye glances from heaven to earth and from earth to "heaven, 
but beauty is eternal seeking. Hence the melancholy which arises from a 
sense of continual dissatisfaction. Not only does Melancholy dwell with 
Beauty that must die and with Joy whose hand is ever at his lips bid- 
ding adieu, but 
Ay, in the very temple of Delight 
Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine. 


So Keats’s conception of Beauty is inseparable from Melancholy. All 


kinds of beanty must pass away, and by the gene token all kinds of delight 
must slide into gloom. What is suggested at first has been clinched beyond 


. doubt. Tt is not merely fleeting beauty that is associated with melancholy, 


=+. pub beauty of all kinds. His Apollo ‘anguished’ as one who should ‘die 
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into life’. Keats set out in quest of the sad human heart, but landed at 
the shore of melancholy beauty. 


What is beauty to thought is joy to feeling. They AAA 


each other so that the one is invariably accompanied by the other. Keats 
calls his ideal Beauty, sometimes he calls it Pleasure, sometimes Joy or 
Delight. They all come' to the same thing. Beauty is actually for more 
feeling than thought. The sights and sounds of the world provide sense- 
feeling, while’ ideas e provide feeling on an abstract plane. But feeling is 
there. And the feeling engendered by beauty is joy or delight. What is 
joy in terms of feeling is beauty in terms of thinking. They lie cheek by 
„jowl, or even closer than that. They represent the convex and concave 
of organic reaction. Keats's cult of Beauty is thus his cult of Joy. With 
Keats poetry, beauty, and joy coalesce in his spiritual life, and any attempt 
at scientific analysis on the part of critics would involve them in critical 


disaster. Unlike Wordsworth Keats did not dare attain to a serene, ' 


blessed. mood and see irito the life of things. It was nota state of beautftude 
that he aimed at. He was too much of the earth to take cognizance 
of the intimations of immortality. 


Here, in one very important respect, Rabindranath resembles Keats, 
Rabindranath has spiritual affiinity with Wordsworth and‘ Shelley, but 
his heart is with Keats. He was early enamoured of Beauty as Keats was, 


and he remained a votary of Beauty all his life. Early in life he regretģed ^ 


his refuge in an ivory tower where Beauty. held -him in duress. The bid- 
dings of social conscience inclined him to turn his gaze to the world 
of misery. He listened eagerly to the elarion-call. But he stopped just 
short of taking the plunge. He experienced a nostalgia, looked back and 
found Beauty enthroned, far from the reach of struggle and misery. 
But Keats had no scruples to repair, and he was busy seeking a 
niche in the temple of Delight. The scenes of strife and misery flitted 
like phantoms across the hall of drunken delight, and Beauty remained 
inviolate. In ‘Sleep and Poetry’ he writes :_ 


° And can I bid these joys farewell ? 


fe; 


Yes, I must pass them for nobler life, E 


Where I may find the agonies, the diri 
Of-human hearts. 


In spite of these effusions, and they are more visions of poetical pros- 
pect than twinges of conscience, Keats could not bring himself to dwell 
on the misery and sufferings which were gnawing at the heart of contemporary 
society. Keats died premature, 4nd conjectures regarding what he 
might have done had he been granted a longer life are not quite out 
of place, though utterly fruitigss. But it is remarkable that Rabindra- 
nath who lived to aripe old age could never disengage himself from. 


romantic ties. He maintained his tenor of worship, which was only. 
ps E PS g. 
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sporadically disturbed by his submission to the clamant cries of contem- 
porary criticism. What establishes his affinity with Keats is not the ` 
number of occasions on -which he yielded to critical persuasion but 
the unswerving devotion, to the ideal of „romantic beauty "which domi- 
nates the poetie personality or both the poets. 

Keats’s ‘negative capability’, that, much-abused phrase, wrenched 
from its context and juggled into an*imposing variety of interpretations, 
points in the direction determined by his sense of poetic "value. The phrase, 
originally, is pitted against rational analysis which is abhorrent to 
Keats’s nature. And why ? Because Keats does not feel like taking things 
to pieces, As a worshipper of beauty, he is averse to analysis. For beauty 
defies analysis, logical or scientific, The strands making up the pettern of 
beauty are beyond cold enumeration, and they are blended into a single 
essence by a feeling-tone which can be enjoyed rather than dissected. Only 
a few ofthe strands are picked up by the poet, and the obscure sugges- 

> tions of imaginery, in trying to satisfy the reasoning faculty, succeed in 
doping the intellect into uncritical acquiescence. 

The ‘immortal bird’ of Keats is another apple of discord. The 
nightingale of Nature is born for death, but the nightingale of Keats is not. 
It shares the same fate with the Tennysonian ‘brook’. Both the poets 
are caught tripping, and some critics exult over their prostrated guinea 
* pigs. But Keats harped on the same string all his life, whether in his 
i p poetry or in his letters. The ‘immortal bird’ conveys an emotional appeal, 

and the phrase cannot be appraised without having regard to the emotional 
content which constitutes the essence of romantic poetry. When béauty 
throws the poet into an ecstasy, the moment is eternalized. Love at.so 
high a pitch cannot think otherwise. It is a sort of unreasoning 
reason, a kind of special pleading which is blind to the realities of existence. 
It is a sort of identification with the object of love. The nightingale 
is so essential to his self that the poet cannot think of his existence other- 
wisg than with the bird. And as his rapturous delight spreads itself into an 
emotional haze of enternity, he descends into a bathos of expression which 
"never represents the whole dispason of his souls harmony. This bathetic 
cinder thrown out of the creative furnace is unfortunately taken to be a 
perfect representative of the poet’s philosophy of life. 

To say that Keats was not devoid of interest in contemporary life or 
to seek traces of his political sympathies is an attempt on the part of admiring 
critics to bring him into line with the other poets of the period. It is 
remarkable that the French Revolution left him poetically cold. The 
millennial dreams of Shelley could not stir him into poetical activity. He 
owes to Leigh Hunt a spirit of liberalism which found expression in his resolve 
to shake .off the restraints put, in the name of classicism, on the 
spontansous flights of imagination. . "Beauty was awake. But a thousand 

** handieraftsmen who wore the mask of poesy did not awake to it. Here 
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again is struck the keynote of Keats’s poetic endeavour. Only a free 
imagination can awake to and. appreciate beauty. And Keats’s imagina- 
tionis free. It ig freer than it usually is. It carries no load of theroies, 
no ideal other than Beauty. It goes with Beauty which is ever fleeting and 
ever eluding the grasp of line and colour. It is only a free imagina- ' 
tion which can woo a free ideal. Keats’s imagination is ever on the point of 
merging in beayty, having nothing except a sad fatality to clog its excursions 
into realms of delight? 
`. Keats ‘Hyperion’ stops short of its expected finale, The fragment 
appears to make more for Apollo than for Hyperion. Judging from the 
achievement as it stands,.Hyperion, the sun-god, plays a subordinate part. 
in the drama of god-like passion where everything tends to the birth of a 
new order with Apollo as its centre. In ‘Hyperion’, 
_ Apollo is once more the golden theme. : f 
- Keats returns to Apollo. For his Muse does not feel equal to describing ` 
the Titans.  — : x 
O Leave tliem, Muse ! O leave them to their woes ; 
For thou art weak to sing Such tumults dire ; 
A solitary sorrow best befits 
Thy lips, and antheming a lonely grief. 
Hyperion gleams for a moment or two, then fades out just when he 
is emerging into the picture. e 
Keats’s heart is with the ‘awful Goddess’, Mnemosyne 


Who hath forsaken old and sacred thrones * 
"For prophecies of thee, and for the sake 
Of loveliness new born. 
His sneaking affection for Apollo upsets the epic plan, with the result 
that the theme fizzles out. 
The nature of Endymion is of a piece with that of Keats. Butit cannot. 
be said of Hyperion that the poet chose the name because it suited his nature. 
He stopped, presumably because he had nothing more to enlarge upon after 
the enthronement of Apollo, ‘the bright Lyrist.' Beauty is the alpha and | 
omega of Keats’s poetic life. E? 


ee ...... tis the eternal law, 

That first in beauty should be first in might. 

The theme of human misery which the poet had suggested for later 
treatment led him into a mythological vale of sadness ‘far sunken from the - 
healthy breath of morn’. He tasted the bitters of life, ‘the weariness, the 
fever, and the fret’, and hesitated to go in for the human scene around him. 
He fled the precincts of the societyeonly to find himself in situations as 
melancholy as the world of reality. He found beauty though it was no 
joy for ever. But beauty he m&st seek, however disappointing the search 
might prove. It was Apollo, his first love, that he returned to after long . 
wanderings in search of that essence of delight diffused over his world of 
vision. » 


.SANSKRIT SOUNDS UNCHANGED DN 
OTHER LANGUAGES 


BABINDRAKUMAR SIDDHANTASHASTREE 

The popular theory is tha& the Aryans were not an indigenous 
.people of India, but they came to this sub-continent from a foreign. 
land, and that the language in which they spoke in the hoariest 
antiquity, was different from Sanskrit. I, for myself cannot hold 
the above theory as correct. An attempt has been made by mein an 
article entitled "The Earliest Abode of the Aryas’ published in three 
different instalments in the Calcutta Review! that the Aryans or the 
> Ary’is were an indigenous people of Northern India, and that they 
migrated to other countries from this earliest abode of their's. It is 
for the scholarly readers to decide whether the above attempt was 

successful or not. 

As regards the original language of the Aryans, T hold that 
it was an early form of Sanskrit, not much different from the Vedic 
Ssmskrit, in which they used to speak in the remotest past. The 

g so-called Indo-European language having its foundation on a ‘sheer 
imagination, as I understand, cannot be held as a reality. 

It has been discussed by me in some of my previous articles 
that the sections of the Aryas or Aryans, while migrating to other 
countries, generally moved through Persia, and that after living there 
for a few hundred years or so, they felt it necessary to send some 
groups of them to different European countries. This fact can be 
easily proved by a comparison of the basically common words existing 
till"today in different Aryan languages of the modern time, and the 

Aprocess of phonetic changes they have naturally undergone. ` 

The Sanskrit word kirana (meaning 'ray*) assumed the form 
kirān in Persian, where the word was later used in the sense of a 
star or a heavenly body. It fs presumable that a star or heavenly 
body was so called, because of its possession of kiraņd or ray. The 
same word in Greek was shortened into rina with its Sanskrit meaning 
quite unchanged. In English the „word was shortened to a longer 

extent into ‘ray’. The fact bas been admitted by Prof. Max Miller? 
that the’ people has a tendency for shortening the sounds. For 


1 In the issues of August, 1968, December, 1963, and May, 1965. 
9 Lectures on the Science of Language, Vol. TI, Lecture IV. 
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Saane. he referred to the French sounds pere and mere for the 
Latin. pater and mater and the modern English lord and lady for the 
‘Anglo-Saxon plaford and phaefdige. In Sanskrit also we find the 
use of the words Devadatta and Satyabhāmā in their shorter forms - 
sometimes as Deva and Satya respectively and on other occasions as 
Datta and Bhima respectively. Moreover the nēmadhātus, sandhis and 
samāsas in Sanskrit give us innumerable shortened forms of different 
words. The exathples of the Sanskrit word kirana and its equivalents 
in other languages prove: that the Sanskrit word first went to Persian, 
then to Greek, and then to English. M 

If the so-called Indo-European language would be-a reality, and 
if the Greek sounds, as the modern philologists hold, would be its 
nearest form, then the «changes in sounds of the word kirana, as 
shown above, could not take place in the above way. Similarly, the 
Sanskrit word jünu (meaning: 'knee') baving been almost unchanged 4 
in Persian zdnu and having slight. changes in its sounds in Greek ` 
gonu Latin genua, German knie and English knee, establishes the 
Sanskrit origin of the word. The Sanskrit word chága (meaning 
‘goat’) underwent the natural change of varna-viparyyaya (exchange of 
sounds) in Persian guch, which in Greek was changed into gida and 
in modern English into ‘goat’. There are innumerable common werds 
of this kind, which undoubtedly prove their Sanskrit origin. We 

In Persian, many of the Sanskrit words remain quite unchanged, 
and many others have been shortened. ‘The shortened forms are 
extremely useful in establishing their . Sanskrit origin. Sanskrit 
māsa (meaning month) was shortened -in Persian into māk, 
Sanskrit rathyā (road) into rah, Skt. musika (mouse) into mus 
or mush, Skt. erhat (big) into hadd, Skt. sundarī (beautiful woman) 
into tauri, and Skt. pada (foot) into pā. What is more important 
is that, some of the Sanskrit words exist in Persian in two or 
more different forms, one retaining the first consonant sound only, 
of the original word, and the other the last or the central original 
consonant sound. For example : 


Sanskrit g "Persian 

uru (thigh) s ‘ustak ; ran 
dasyu (thief, enemy) ... duzd ; sarik 
nadi (river) ve : nahar ; dariyà 
pada (foot) . pa, dam 

* pürvva (former) Ss pis ; awah 
màanusa (man) e dés, 2 mard ; nas 
iras (head) a Sar (or ‘shar’) ; ras. 
svarga (heaven) en soma ; gardun 


harmya (mansion) Zoe harem ; Manjil- 
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"If Persian would not be an offspring of Sanskrit, then the 
different words formed of a single Sanskrit word as shown above, 
under no circumstances, could kave their existence in Persian. It is 
therefore clear that. Persian originated from Sanskrit and not.the 
vice dersa. À l 

As regards Greek, there also many important examples’ are 
found. The Sanskrit sentence “mi gah” (don’t go) is used for strong 
protestation. The Greek sentence “ma gar” alfo is used in the same 
sense. The Sanskrit participles kirma (scattered), masta (lost; 
ruined), pratta (offered) and prota (fastened) are found almost 
unchanged in Greek kīrnē, nostas, prattó and protou respectively, 
indicating tbe . Sanskrit origin of the sounds. The Sanskrit 
verbs asmi (I am), asti (he is), smah (we are), and dsan 
(they were) are found in Greek respectively as eimi, esti, esmen, and ` 
é8an. The following Greek words which are undoubtedly the shorten- 
ed forms of the original Sanskrit sounds prove that Greek originated 
from Sanskrit and not from any other hypothetical language. 


Sanskrit Greek 
asantosa (anguish, disgust) "O^ eu SB 
kutra (where) e. kal 

. tasya (his) 255. tou ` 
pašcāt (back, after) | «+ piso. 
barecas or varecas (force) .. bia 
mama (my) ^ .. NOU” 
-Javana (salt) i ; .. alas 
adhuna (now) .. nun . 

* anupreraņā (impulse) .. orme 
asau (he) : |... BOU 


ārogya (cure) «+ koura (g changed 
: oe i into k and has 
i i exchanged its place 
* | with r). 

There are many other sounds of thé same kind, which are potent. 
enough to prove the Sanskrit origin of the Greek words. 

It is interesting to note that the word for knowledge or language 
in Greek is eidesis, which, as I understand, is a corrupt form of the 
Sanskrit term tatdešika meaning foreign. This indicates that 
language for the first time was introduced in Greece by some Sanskrit- 
speaking foreign people. Who other than Indians could have 
Sanskrit as their own language? 

As regards Latin, German and sqme other European languages, 
they also have adequate evidences in themselves for establishing the 
fact that each of them mainly originated from Sanskrit. I have ane 
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intention to--write different articles dealing. with aH ‘the Stee of 
different Aryan languages, for éstablishing their Sanskrit origin. 

` As most of the original Sanskrit words underwent their natural 
phonetic changés, not according to ihe so-called phonetic laws of 
Grimm, Verner, Grassmann or*the like ; but under the phonetic laws, 
prescribed by our ancient grammarian Panini (discussed by the present 
author in an article entitled “Phonetic Laws as Prescribed by 
„Pāņini””,- published» in the "Indian Review'.t I desire to give here 
a long alphabetical list of words in different languages having. some 


original Sanskrit sound unchanged in them. As regards the changes 


. of the sounds, these will be discussed thoroughly in other articles. 


Sanskrit with 
English 
meaning. - 


(a eil 


agham (evil) ... 
-. angust (forefinger) man) 
_ asya (his ; of 


angustha 
(thumb) 
atah (then) 
atha (thus) 


finger) 
antar (in) 


anyau (two 
others) 


apsaras (fairy) Ce 
abhi (against) ... 


: abhra (cloud) 
aáman ione) > 
agva (borse) ` 


asta (eight) 
asi (you are) 
asu (soul) 
asura (strong) . 
(Vedic) 

asti (he exists) 
astra WEN, 
asmāt (from 
this) 

asmi (I am) 


RES, 


Persian including 
Avestan) with Eng- 


lish meaning where 


it is changed. 


agem (Avestan) 


angsat (finger) 


..ada (Av.) 
... atha (°°) 
anāmikā (ring ... 


anāmil (tip of 
finger) 


| .. andar 
andha (blind) ... 
.. anyo (Av.) 


ama 


pari 
avi (Av.) 
.. abr 


.. asman (Av.) 


. asy (or asb); ` 
asp. 

Ev (Aw) 

.. ahi qe 


..8hu(" Y 


+ ahura (”) 


asti ( Ex 
salah 
a abmat (Av.) 


. ahmi (,, ) 


- n January, 1969; 


. Sanskrit with Eng- 
lish meaning. ` 


asmai (to this 


this man) 


ayam (this man) 


artha (money) 


avayati (he goes 
down) . 

aham (I) 

uta (also, even) 
upari (up) 
kaksa (room) 
kati (waist) ` ` 
katama (which) 
kathayati (he 


Persian (ineludiuo 
Avestan) with Erfķ. 
lish meaning, when 
it is changed. 


... ahmai (") 


Ds add (=) 


... aàm (Av.) 

-. atz (earth), 
zar (money) 

«>. avazālti 
(Av.) 

.. azem Av.) 

... uta (Āv.) 

... akbar 

-.. takyah 

„+. kamar 

«+. kadam 

..gafat - ` 


quotes ; he speaks) . 


"kanisthā (little ` A sis 


finger) 


“kamala (lotus) 


karoti (he acts) 


„kārdama ipic : 


karman (work) 
kana (blind) 
kuha (where) 


“kamil 


kaniz 
(servant) 


| (perfect) 
kamal 

-. kardan (to act) 
+ kardan (street) 
e kar 

«kur o 


s^ kuja | 


1965] SANSKRIT SOUNDS UNCHANGED IN OTHER LANGUAGES 


Persian (ineluding 
Avestan) with Eng. 
meaning where ib is 
changed. 


Sans. with Eng, 
meaning. 
kranda (to cry) ... farīyād, 
s i Jen 
kill 
kaddarah 


khadga (sword) "Io (knife) -bhrütar [bhrātr] 


: (sword) 
gavaya (wild cow) ... gavazn 
gau-nara (ox) e. £au-nar 
ghana (cloud ; thick) 
ghamāmah (cloud) 
ghaliz (thick) 
gharma (warm ; khway (sweat) 
: sweat) . 


caksus (eye) ... Cagm 

cattār (four) ... callar 

[candra]-mas (the ... mah 
moon) 

carman (skin) «+ Carm 


tanu (body, thin) ... tan (body) 
tang (thin) 


tafnah (darkness) ... tīrah 


( 

tama (Ae? (dark! 
trna (grass) — ... nabāt 
daksa (expert) «+ (cāk) dast 
danda (stick ; club)... dam 
danta (tooth) .. dandan 
daga (ten) . dam 
dhana (money) .. nakd 
nakra (crocodila) ... nahang 
nadi (stream ) ... nahar 
nasaka (heli) ... darak 
nava (nine) ... nah 
pakva (ripe) 4. pukhtah 
panka (mud) «+ band (bank) 


pacati (he cooks ) ... paz 

(to cook ) 
pafica (five) .. panj 
pata (cloth) pattu 


„.. part (to fall) 
varak (leaf) 


patati (he falls) — 
patra (leaf, letter) ... 


parvanah 

"du (letter) 

pada, (foot) ... dam 
pitar [pitr] (father) ... pidar ' 
pustaka (book) ` ... dastak 


(i-hisah) 


238 


Persian (including 
Avestan) with Eng 
meaning when itis 


Sans. with Eng. 
meaning. 


changed. 
prathama (first) ^^ - ... pis-ras 
[pra] šamsā (praise) ... sand. 
prastha (breadth) .. pahnai 


... birādar 


(bfother) 
matta (mad) ... Inajnün 
manusya (man) .. mard 
mama (my) .. madan 
mastaka (head) .. mabda 
màtar [matr] (mother) ... mádar 
mukha (mouth). ...mmadkhal 
“milya (price) „mablag [b] 
yakrt (iiver) «+. jagat 
rathy& (road) . . rah 
lamba, (long) ...(bu)land 
vadana (face ` ...badan (body) 
moath) dahan (,,) 


vanitā (wife; woman) ; ... banat 


vandh (to bind) ... band 
[kardan] 
vanya (wild) ... vahsi 
vartma - (road) ... Vatirah 
' vasna (price) — .e baba 
vahati (he carries) ...Vafa 
[kardan] 
vah (to carry) vee VAZ 
. vahu (many, much) ... basi ; 
bafi 
vedana (pain) "dard 
Zaang (new grass) ... sibzah 
| (grass), 
$van (dog) . shana ` sag 
$veta (white) . safidah 
Sag (six) ... shash [sas] 
sangīta (song) -.. S3ráidan 
sapta (seven) wee hapta 
samāna (same)  ...hamàn 
samudra (sea) «+. dariyā 
sarati (be travels) ... safar 
(to travel) 
*sarpa (serpent) wee afā 
skandha (shoulder) ... sanah 


svasthya (health) ... sihhat 
harmya (mansion) ... manjil 
(house) 


234 THE CALCUTTA REVIEW [ DEC. 
Sans with Eng. Bersian (including Sans. with Eng. Persian (including 
meaning Avestan) with Eng. meaning. Avestan) with Eng. 
meaning when it 18 meaning when it is 
", changed. changed. 
= sāgara (sea, lake) .. sāhir 
a (WT) sāyam (evening) . Sham ' 
anamika .. anamil 
ājūā (order) ayin Sc i(€) 
āditya (the sun) - * aftāb 
upahāra, (presentation) .. . ihzür anāmikā ..8D&mil e 
kathà (story, story ... kitab (book) api (also* vi (Av) 
book) asti san asti (Àv.). 
kā (who. f.) ... kā (Aw). asmi ... ahmi (Av.). 


cattār 

jānu (knee) 
jāmātā 
(son-in-law) 


jyotsnà (moon lig 


tathà (so) 

tara (star) 

tva (to you) 
dadati (he donate 
dūrāt (far away) 


dvidhā (in two parts) ... 


nina ( of various 
kinds) 

nābhi (navel) 

naman (name) 


nàmakarana (naming) 
palayate ( (he flees) .. 


paipin (sinner) 
(pra) šamsā 
bhāra (burden) 
bhratr 
mātr 
mam (me) 
māsa (month) 
yathā (as) 
yāc (to prāy) 


yàcfià (solicitation) 


yāyāvala 
(wandering) 
varaha (boar) 
vata (wind) 
vāri (water) 
valiga (fool) 


samana 
- 


.. callar 
cathvàro (Av ) 
.. ganu (or Jànu) 


āšis (benediction) 
ittham (thus) 
isti (worship) 


.. &shis (Av.) 
... itha (Av.) 
... istis (Av.) 


+. dāmād ihi (you go) ... idi ; 
kim (which) «ss kih 4 
ht) ... jiya kirana (ray) +. kiran 
.. tathā (Àv.) Es. 
... sitarah giri (hill) . girivah 
e. tvā (Av.) tisthāmi (I stay) «+ histāmi 
s) ... dādani tri (three) *... thri (Āv.) 
.. dūrāt (Av.) dvidhà (hesitation) ... jidā 
jidà nedistha (nearest) ... nazdista e 
(different) | (Av. ) 
.. Dizà paritah (all round)  ... pairiga ta 
(difference) (Av.) 
. nàf pàpin . kafir 
... DÉI pitr +» pidar 
nāmīdan - ' vari vàrjd 
. firár (fugitive) vāliša balish 
.. fājir vistrta (wide) ««. basit 
... SANA viéve (all) .. vispe 
. bar, bàrgir, (Av.) 
^. birādar mihira (the sun) .. mibr " 
... m&dar sabità (the sun) e. Sābita, . 
..Imàm (Av.) < (star) ` AA 
ve mab sindhu (sea ; river) ... hindu 
..yath& (Av.)  sificati (he .. hincati 
... (ni) yàz sprinkles) (Av.) 
„+. Yāsnā (Aw) 
... āvārah ī(%) 
! 3 : 
.. gūrāj tira (arrow) -. tir (axle) 
vad evira (hero) « viro (Av.) 
.. barid vairi (enemy) -. Vàirim (Av.) 
.;bülis. e Sarira (body) .. sarir (bêd) 
(pillow) sīv (to sew) .. ūbrī (sewer) 
.. hamàn ; sundari (pretty ... tauri (pretty) 
māmuli woman) | ME. 


» d 
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Sans, with Eng. ' Persian (including Sans. with Eng, 


meaning Avestan) with Eng. meaning, Avestan) with Eng. 
mesning when it is meaning when it is 
changed. changed, 

uls) m o (s) 

angustha .. ahgust no (no) +. no 

asu (soul) s. ahu (An) : 

asura *... ahura, ME 

uru (thigh) .. ustakh d Ku 

ugtra (camel) .. ushtur[vstur] gau-nara (ox) .. gau-nar 

kusuma (flower) ... khulāsāh gau (cow) ... Gäng 

kuha (where) «ku; kuja (cattle)(Av.) 

janu ... Zānu (or janu) l 

dugdha (milk) ... dug [b] k (a) 

duhitr (daughter) ... dukhtar 

pašu (animal) .. mashuk anika (army) . ainika (Av.) 


Persian (inoluding 


putra (son) ... puthra (Av.) andhakara (darkness) -. tārīk 
prati (against) .. paiti (Av.) eka . ek 
muhūrta ... muhammi kah (who) ko (Av.) 
(Moment) (ko, (vedic) 
$ubh (sbine) .. thudan kati (waist) kamar 
guska (dry) .. sukht (fuel) katama (which) kudām 
sindhu .. hindu kathā (story; .. kitāb 
sundaram .. huraodem - story book) (book) 
M (beautiful) (Av.) kanistha l .. kaniz 
(little finger) : 
E rei kanya (bride) -. kainino (Av.) 
kamala (lotus) .. kamil ;|(per- 
dūta (messenger) ... düta (Av) ... kamal f fect) 
dūrāt .. dūrāt (Av.) karņa (ear) .. kush 
bhümim (land) .. bümin karoti ... kardan 
i (Av) kardama ... kardan 
yünàm (of the . yünàm karmakara sen naukar 
young) (Av.) kasmai «+. kahmāi 
yūyam (you; pl. ...yūham (Av.) kā (who, fem.) ... kā (Av.) 
Sūra (hero) .. Stra (Àv.) kaka (crow) .. kālāg 
kamya (estaba . kàmya (Av.) 
e(u ) kāņa (blind) l .. kur 
kukkuta (cock) ... katunali 
eka (one) e. ek . (hen) 
te (your) ... te (Av kutra (where) -« kuthra (ei 
pate (protector, .. paite kuha ( ,,) .. ku; kuza 
voc.) (Av) ' kuhara (cave) .. kahf 
krnuyat , «+ ker. nuyāt 
S bale tes (he should do (Av.) 
ai (8) e krt (to cut) ... kat[kardan] 
asmai (to this man) ... ahmāi . churikü (knife) ... chāku 
e I (Av.) nagāka . darak 
aigvarya (wealth) ... šai (thing) pākāšaya (stomach)... .shikm(belly) 
kasmai (to whom) ... kahmai ' pustaka ... dastak 
vātaih (by the wind)... vātais.(Av.) (i-hisab) 


7--2180 P—XII 


236 . 


Sanskrit with Eng.- 
lish meaning. 


lish meaning where 
it is changed. 


vāhaka (bearer)* ... bar-kash 


mastaka (head) ... kallah e 
müka (mute) «+ bakim 
Sugka (dry) .. shauk 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Persian {including Sanskrit with Bag. 
Avestan) with Eng- lish maning. : 


(grass ` straw). e 


kh (a) l 
khadya (food) ` ... khwurd 
nakha (nail) -. nākhun 
bhükhanda eS klushki 
(a piece of land) (land) 
mukha (mouth) ... khur ; kbaur ; 

- madkhal 

8 (7) 
gatah (gone) ... gato (Av.) | 
gadavira -.. gadavaro 
(hero in fighting i (Av) 
with a club) B 
garjana (roar) . gurrish 
garta (hole) -.. gaud 
garba (pride) . gurur 
gambhira(grave) .. gür 
gala (throat) . gulü 
gam (earth; acc.... gām (Av) 

sing.) | 
giri (bill) A Ee (hill) 
gauhar (-tone) 
. gau (cow) .. gäe 
gau-nara . gau-nar 
erasati (he » giyah (grass). 
swallows) ' : 


chiga (goat) ^... guch 


niyoga ( mploy- `... nigah 
ment) 
svarga . gardūn 
c(q) 
ca (and) . Ca (Av.) : 
caksus . cashm 
catvār vee Callār 
carman + Carm 
pašcāt | < pasca (Av.) 


[ DEC. 


Persian (including - 
Avestan) with Eng- 
lish meaning where 

. it is changed. 


ch (a) 
chàga . guch | 
churikà ... chákku 
j (a) 


aja (goat) ; 
ojah (strength) ... 


játànàm (of the... 


born) 
janu (knee) 
jivati (be liver).. 
jivantàm Cet 


-« buj (or buz) 


aojaeh (Av.) 
zātānām (Ae? 
(or jātānām) 


.. zānu(or janu) . 


jindah 


..jvàntàm (Av.) 


th: m live) E p 
jivanti (they — ... jvainti (Av.) R 
live) . 
jyo'snà (moon- ... jiyā 
light) 
vajra (thunder) ... jabanah 
(flame 2 
yaj (to pray; to... yāj, niyāz. 
worship) 
ea 
t(z) 


asta; (eight) 
istih (sacrifice) ... 
ustra . 


-.'hasht (or hast) 


istis (Av.) 


... ughtur (Or 


ustur) 
kukkuta «+ katunah 
pata e. pattu ` 
vestana -. bostos 


yastih (club) 


t(a 
atah (ther: upon) - 
asti (he exists) ... 
astu (be it so) 
āste (he sits) 
kathayati (he 

' Speaks) 
krt 
jātānām (of 
the born) 
tat (that) 
tanu (body) 


«+. yacstis (Av. 


X 
) 
at (Av.) 
asti (Av.) 


... ustu (Av.) 
... istirāhat (to sit) 
.. gafat, guftan 


(to speak) 


^ kat ; kuiàm 
.. Zātānāme (Av.) 


«tat (Av) F 
di tan (Av.) e d 


1965] 
Sanskrit with Eng- Persian (ioclading 
` lish meaning. Avestan) with Eng- 


lish meaning where 


it is changed. 


tasya (bis) ... tahe (Av) 
tan (them) . tan (Av.) 
tara . ... gilara 
tikta (bitter) . tàkh 


tiksna (sharp) ... 
. tir (exle) 
«+ tabdil 


tira (arrow) 
tirna (passed, 
crossed) 
turiya (fourth) 
trtiyah (thicd) 


staumi (I praise} 
svasti (peace) 
hantā (killer) 


Axasta (hand) dast ; dasti 
th (a) 
itthā (thus) | ithà (Aw) 
(vedic) 

- tatbā (so) tathā (Av.) 

mithuna (pair) ... mithvana . 
(Av.) 
yathā (as) .. yathā (Av.) 
e 
S dis 
"&deáa(cóm- irshád 


mand) 


tig 


. tüiryo (Av.) 
. thrityo (Av ) 


te (thy) . te (Av.) 
tvam (thou) . tu 
duhitr . dukhtar 
AN dei Bra (second) .. . bityo (Av.) 
patati (he falls) ... part 
pārābata (pigeon) kabutar 
pustaka ` dastak 
prati (against) ... paiti (Av.) 
prastara (stone) ... pishta ; hastah 
migrita (mixed) ... makhlüt 
yat (that) - yal (Av.) 
rakta (blood) . ritin (lung) 
,e vanita (wife) .. banat 
vartma (road) . vatirah ` ` 
vahanti (they . vazenti 
carry) 
šakta (hard) . sakht ; sift 
saktu (corn- ... sakht 
flower) 
sapta . haft ; hapta 


staomi 


. ashti 
. janta (Av.) 


Sanskrit with Eng- 
lish meaning. 
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Persian (including ` 
Avestan) with Eng- 


lish meaning where 
dt is changed, 


idarf (this) 
kardama 
kranda 


"e daksa 


dadati (he give’) . 

danta (tooth) 
daša (ten) 
daršana (visit) ... 
dagyu (thief) 
daméana (biting) 
dà (to give) 


danawa (demon)... 

dara (wife) 
(Sanskrit dara 
also means house. 


"na grham  grha- 
inityahur  grhini 


grhamucyate'') 
dàru (wood) 
dugdha (milk) 
duhitr 
dīrgba (long) 


drti (pit) <. (mā)-dagi 
deva (god) daeva (Av.) 
devanam daevanàm 
(of the goda) (Ae) 
dainya (poverty)... drivis 
dosàh (night) dush (or 
.. dus) 
dvàra (door) dàr , darb 
dvi (two) Ges du 
dvau (two) . dvā (Ay.) 
dradbigtha .. durust (Aw) 
(strongest) i i 
nadi iriver) . darijā 
pada (foot) dam - 
manda (mundane) .. - dunyavi 


vadana ` 
yuddha (war) 
samudra (sea) 


. 
adhvanam’. 
(road, Acc.) 
anamikà 
anika (ariny) 


idat (Av.) 
kardan 
fariyad 


. (cak)-dast 


dadani 

dandan 

dam 

didan 

duzd 

dandàn 

(kar) dan 
(to do) 

div 

dar (house) 


daru (Av? 

dugh 

dukhtar 
darego (Av.) 


Z sadan , dahan 
.. jihad , jadād 
. dariy& 


n(s). 
. advanam (Av.) 


. anāmi] 
.. ainika (Ae) 


238 
Sanskrit with Eng- . 
* lish meaning: 


vadana 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Persian (including 
Avestan) with Eng-- 
lish meaning where 


è it is changed, 
kanisthà ` +. kanij $ 
‘tanu ` ` ... tan 
tanūnām (of ... tanünàm (Av.) 

` the bodies). .- 
danta (tooth)....° dandān 
nakra . nahang 
nakha . nàkhun , 
nava (new)  ... nau. 
nana (various)... nana (Av.) 
nibhi (navel) ... nàf 
niycga ... nigah 
pāpin (profane) bidin 
mānugi (man)... nàs 


. vadah , dahan 


vanara (monkey) buzinah 
vestana .. boston 

' yuvan .. javàn, 
yoni (roUrce) ... yins 
sandhàna «+. (pa-pay) südan 

:(gearch) . i i 
samāna ... hamān 
sindhu ... hindu 
plu) 


apacat (he croked) pacata (Av.) 


apsaras fairy) ... pari 
pakva (ripe) ....  pukhtah 
panka (mud) pustah 
(bank) 
pacati (he cooks) (ash) paz 
- "> (cook) 
pafica, co es panj .. 
patati ven pāri c 
pate (protector, ... paite (Av.) 
vot) ` PE 


pada (foct) pār ; pi, pay 

pari (all round)... .: pairi (Av.) 
pavana (wind)... | picanidan (to 
: : wind) 

picandin : 


(wind) 
pavitra (pure)... pàlas u 
pašcāt (behind) pasca (Av.) 
paréva (side) ... pahlu 
pitar (pitr) .. pidar, 
. pida past. (kardan) 
: (to beat) . 


Sanskrit with Eng- 
lieh meaning. 


puira 


pūrņa (full) 
pūrva (fore, first) 


prstha (back, ... 


[pic 


Persian (including 
Avestan) with Hing 
lish meaning where 
itis changed. 


putbra (Ay.) 
ins , pisat 
pur 
paurvó (Av.) 
e: , pishin 
pist , past 


behind) pust 
prati (against) paiti 
prathama (first) pishras 
prastara (stone) pishtah 
prastha (breadth) pabn 
Sapharī kisiph (fish). 
(a kind of fish). . 

sāphalya .phalàh ` 

` (success) . a 


b(a) 
[In Sanskrit generally th? ` 


letter ‘V’ is used] 


aéba (horse) 
dimba (egg). 
daiba (divine) 
dbara (door 
pārābata (pigeon) 
raba (roar ; sound 
lamba (long) 

sib (to sew): 


E 


anāmikā 


asmāt (from this - 


man) 


«asmai (to this man) ES 


aham (I): 
imam (him) 
ürmi (wave) 
katama 
kamala 


kamya 


* 
. asb = 


.. baizah . 
.. rabbāni 
2e darb: " 
«+ kabutar- 
SI bang 

.. buland - 
5. Bbshi - 
2 (sewer) - 


.. an&mil 
ahmàt ` 
(Av.) 
ahmāi 
:(Av.)” 
.. mati 
..imem. 
. Mau) ` 
..^kudàm ~ 
... kāmał ; 
kämil 
e kāmya ` 
l (Av.) 


ed 


A. 


Sanskrit with Eng- 
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Persian (including 
Avastau) with Eng. 
lish meaning where 
it is changed. 


lish meanieg. 


gam (earth, Acc) ... gam(Av.) 


garbyat (he should go)... jamyat ` 
(Av.) 
gharma (worm) . garan e, 
carman. . Carm 
„tainas (dark) .. tama (Av ) 
tamra (copper) «+ mas 
nàmakarana .. nāmīdan 
naman. e nām 
nirmāätā (maker) ... mukavvir 
bhümim (land. Acc.).. .bümim (Av.) 
matsya (fish) ... mahi 
madhya.(middle) ... miyan 


fhadhyamā 
(middle finger) 


^. miyānah 


manah (mind) .. manó (Av.) 
manusya ves mard 
mama (my) . madan 
miayüra (peacock)  ... murg 
(bird) 
markata (monkey)  ...maimün 
marttya (mortal) +e. mogyo 
mastaka ... mabdā 
mahàn (great) eee muazzam 
mahistha (greatest) ... mazistà 
(Av.) 
mà (not) ... mā (Av.) 
mātat ... mādar 
mānuga (man) .. mard - 
mim. (me) EE 
marayati . madum 
(he causes to kill): [kardan] 
(to destroy) 
māsa (month) .. mab ; 
mah 
mitra (mate) . ... muallim 
mišrita (mixed) .. makhlut 
. mihirà ve. mibr 
mukha (mouth) . kam ; 
madkhal ; . masbia 
muhūrtta. e: muhammi 
mika .. bakim 
miilya (price) .. mayah ; 
e ` mablag 
mūsīka .. mush 
o [or, mūs] 
.me (to me, .. moi. 


dative, sing) 


Sarskrit with Eng- 


Persian (including- 
liah meaning. 


Avestan) with Eng- 
lish meaning where 
it is changed. 


-. staomi 
+ harem ; 
manjil (house). 


staumi 
barmya (mansion) 


y (a) 
ayajata (he ^. yazata 
worshipped) (Av.) 
karya (work) -. khayal 
(idea) 
"grāhya (acceptable) ... giyāh 
jyotsnā «+ Jy 
Cor ziyā] 
dhanyavada (thanks) ...niyāyish 
nijoga (employment) ...muayyam 
padyate (he walks) ... pay 
(foot) 
madhya .. miyan 
madhyamā .. miyanah 
- màrayati .. mayub- 
kardan 
mülya (price) ... māyah 
yah (he) . yo (Av) 
yajfia (worship) .. yāsnā 
(Av.) 
yadā (when) «+: yat (Av.) 
yam (him) ... yim (Av.) 
yatha (as) .. yathà 
(Av.) 
yam (her) «+. yàm 
; (Av.) 
yūnām (of the young)... yūnām 
DE (Av.) 
ye (they) *... yēi (Av.) 
rayih (riches) ++ raya 
(Av.) 
sūrya (the sun) ... Bhuy& 
r (x) 
` antar (inside) +. andarün 
andhakāra (darkness) ... tarik ; 


tirrah 
apsaras .. pari 
artha . OFZ 
upahara «+ ihZar 
uru Tan >» 
ustra . <. ushtur 


2 


d 


Sanskrit with Eng. 
lish meaning 


karoti 
kardama 
karmakara 
kranda 
gau-nara 
gambhira 
garjana 
garta (hole) 
garba (pride) 
garbha 

giri 

gravan (stone) 
gharma (hot) 


cakra (wheel) 
catvar 

carma l 
cāru (charming) 


. chātra (dis iple) 


churikā 
taru (tree) 
tārā 

tīra (arrow) 


' dara - 


dvara 


naraka 
na:a-gau (bull) 
nirmata 
patra (leat) 

>, (letter) 
parāgata (gone ; 

(deceased) 

parabata 
, pitar 
putra 


pürna 
prathama 
presana 
(sending) 
presya ; 
(messenger) 
bhāra (burden) 
bhrātar 
mayura 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Persian (includidg Sanskrit with Eng- 


Avestan) with Eng. lish mean ng. x 
lish meaning where 
it is changed. 
.. kardan ^ martya, 
. kardan  mātar 
. naukar  mihira 
..faryad, . yāyāvara 
*  ..gàu-nar rakta ` 
«gut ratha 
«+ guirish ` rathyà 
^ gaud 
.. gurur rasa (juice) 
es gār rāsa (dance 
.girvah ` in a circle) 
— graud ripu (foe) 
. karm ` varāha 
garm varņu (river) 
. charkū vartma (road, way) 
+. callār varsana (rain) 
«+ carm vatsa (rainy season) 
„« kari- vastra (cloth) 
ftan vari (water) - 
.. shagird 
... Batur viràma (stop) 
«+ dar Sarira (body) 
- Sltārā ` éikhara (peak). 
GE | 
(axle) giras (head) 
«+ dar slokakāra (poet) . 
4 dar 5 sangita (song) 
darb | : 
«+ darak samudra 
..D8r-gau sarati (he walks) 
mukāvvir 
parvānah sundari 
..farmán sūrya (the sun) 
faramush svarga 
` (fugitive) ` 
...kabutar ET 
-.. pidar Od) 
g (puse) kamala 
pur ; pisar 
e. pūt gala : 
".epishras  càlayati (he 


is firistadàn r causes to lead) 
(to send) ` nikhila (all) 


.. firista, mülya 
. lagati (he lags) 
. bar 
.. birádar lamba 
sse MUTE lāti (he gives) 


- [pEċ. 


Persien (including 
Avestan) with Eng- 
, lieh meening where 
it ia changed; 


... mirtalam 
.. m&dar 
. mihr 
:.. āvārah 
... ritin 
. au Jrādah 
.. rah; i 
rah ; ragh 
.. arak 
... raks 
(dance) 
«+. [haļ-rif 
... garaj 
«.rud.” 


.. vātīrah ` ; 


... baridan 
.. barish 
.. parcah 
... burd ; 
burid 
,. birun 
sa. Surat H 
.. BAT; 


garkub ; suru. 


...Bhar ; ras 
... Bhair 
...88rà-idam 
(to sing) 
oe daryà 
... safar 
(walking) 
+. taurl | 
... hur 


ta 


«+ gardūn p 1 


» kamal ; 
kàmil 

«+ gulu 
\ ... kuhl 
(to lead) 

w. kull 
„+. frablag 

. lab 
(to lag) 
...[bu]-land 
... [dalā] lat 
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Sanskrit with Eng- Persian (including Sanskrit with Eng- Persian (including 
lish meaning. Avestan) with Eng- lish meaning. Avestan) with Erg 
lish meaning where lish meaning wher 
it is changed. I it is changed. 
lobha(avarice) ...Ium prstha Met past ; pist 
sāphalya ~... phalah ` prestna «+ phiristādan 
hala (hallow) ` ... balah var 88 . baris 
vestana ... boston 
d (a) =. (covering) . (to bind) 
avartana (burning) .. āvardan | m&nusa T eto daB 
gràvan (stone) ««. girivah müsika «+ mag 
yayavara, .. āvārah 888 wee 888 
vah (you , your) „.. Val ` 
vanya (wild) .. vahshi | s(u) 
vartma ... vatirah 
vac (voice) ... BYEZ asi (sword) ... satur ` gaif 
vata ... vad asti .. asti (Av.) 
visala (vast) ... VASĪ astra . salāh 
y. vrta (selected) wee vājib āšis (benediction) ... āshis (Av.) 
vedanà (pain) ... Vājā aste ... istirāhat 
dasyu (thief) e. Sārik 
8 (gi) nas (nose) or S (akh)-nas 
agranas (tip of (tip of the 
ādeša — ... irshad the nose) nose) 
āsā (hope) -.. Cashin pustaka .. dastak 
aiévarya (wealth) -.. shai (i-kitab) 
kešā, (hair) ... shar prastara (stone)  ... hastah 
a paragu (axe) ... tishah giras ... Tas 
pakasaya .. shikam ` saktu ... sakht 
gala (to go) .. shipha sangīta (song) ... surud 
fasi (the moon) ... Shamshi sadas ... salām 
(the sun) sarati , safar 
&khara ° -.. sakh sāgara (sea) ... Sahir 
gubh ' .. shudan saman ... sami (music) 
éugka (dry) ... sauk staumi ... staomi 
(grass)  srastà (creator) ... sani 
&rnu (hear) .shinudan svaiga (heaven) ... sama, 

: ` (to hear)  svasti (peace) ... ene, 
gaurya (heroism) ... shabh i (lethargy) 
šloka (vers) ... shir svasthya ... Sihhat 
$lokakàra ... Shair 

h (s) 
s (Ww) 
£ grha (house) «+ hāyāt 
angustha ... angust vrhat (big) ... hadd 
agta ... hast (boundary) 
ustra ... ustur mihira .. mihr 
esa he) .. isān (they) muhirtta .. muhummi 
trsņā (thivst) ... tisnagi harmya ... hiram 
' doséh . dug (mansion) (house) 
"dradhiglha — durust halā ... hālah 


(strongest) . (strong) hrf (heart) ... hush 


942 


Sanskrit with 
Eng. meaning. 
*. 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


GREEK 


` Greek with Eng. 
if the meaning is 
changed. 


ala) 


aksa, (axle) e 
agra (edge ; top)... 


anas (cart) og 


abhana (mute ; ... 
silent) 


axon ` axoni 


athera (edge) * * 


akra (top) 
anó (above ; 
on high). 
ophalos 
(middle, 
cenire) 


. "ophelos (gain ; 


Asva (horse) 
upapida 
(torment) 
ulüka (owl) 
kankāla 
(skeleton) 


kathora (hard) ... 


kapāla (skull) ... 
karsaņa 
(cultivation) 
kirana (ray) `- 
kukkuta (cock) ... 
cakra (wheel, 
circle) 
dakga (expert) ... 


dama (tame) ... 
daméana (bite ;... 
biting) 
dūta 
(messenger) 
daiva (divine ;.. 
divinity) 
dvaridva (pain; ... 
dual) 
dvàra (door) ee 
dhiima (smoke) ... 


nakra 
(crocodile) 
* mabhas (sky) 


benefit) 
alogo 
upaphero 

(to suffer) 
glauka 
kakkarónó 

(perishing 

from cold ; 

freezing) 
kathorē 

(to notice) 
kapellon (hot) 
kalliergē 


rina | 
kota ; kotta 


«+ kuklos 


doxa (glory ; 


.renown) 
damazó 
dogkanā 


doula (maid 
servant) 

theios (divin?) 
thion (divinity) 
dittas E A 
thura š 
thuma (victim) 
thumos (qnger) 


"n krokodeilos . 


nephos .(eloud) 


Sanskrit with 
Eng. meaning. 


nàman (name) E 
patu (expert) 


patni (wife) 


bharanti (they ... 
DI 


Saphari (a kind ... 
of fish) 

Sarkarā (sugar)... 
$ünya (void, ` 
vaccum) 

sarani (road) 


soma. (the 
moon ; a kind 

` of wine 
ased in vedic 
rituals) 

stoma (praise ; ... 
a hymn) 


kankala : + 


chāyā (shadow) 
jihvà (tongue)  .. 


. kenos 


[ DEC. 


Greek with Eng. 
if the meaning is 
changed. 


onoma 


.. platus’ (wide ; 


large) 


.. patria (race, 


tribe, family) 


patra (pot)... khutra | e. 
_prathama . prótos 
(Brst) 
prastara (stone)... petra 
prastha . platos ; 
(breadth) phardos 


pharazgi 
(ravine) , 


maya (name . maya (witch) m 
of an expert M 
technician) - 

mahānasa «.. māgerika 
(kitchen) (restaurant) 

māyika . magicos (magic;. 
(magician) magical) 

māsa (month) ... menas . e 

misrita . miktas 
(mixed) te 

rājan (king) . regas 

lavana (salt) . alas ; alati 

- lostra (stone) lithas 

varbara .. barbaras 
(barbarous) " 

valavat (strong)... basis 


psari (fish) 


sakkhzron ° 


A 


. sālage (noise ; 


out cry) 


. sóma (body) 


| souma (soap) 


stom? (mouth) 
e 

. kakkàrono * ` 

. Bki& . ; 


. ģlosgā . 
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Sanekrit with 
Eng. meaning. 


Greek with Eng. 
if the meaning is 
changed. 


nidrā (sleeping) ... lethargos (le- 
: thargy) 
pādukā (shoe) . pāpoutsi 
bhāsa (bright) ... phasis 
N (expression) 
bhrātr(brother) ... phrātir 
māksikā (fly) „muigā 


mabān (great) 


mūyika 

(magician) 
Le lūnāti (he cuts 
off) ' 


. mega (much ; 


greatly) 
megala 
(greatly) 


.. māgikas 


(magic ; 
magical) 


... alāłizo (to 


. sprinkle with 


vanitā (woman;... 


salt) 
pautanā (harlot) 


wife) 
i(x) 
e 
asmin (in this) ... ais; eis 
»9 ahi (snake) . ophis ` 
igu (arrow) . lasis (healing) 


kirana 
tasmin (to 


that 
palit 


prthivi (earth) is 


; in. that) 
a (pet) 


we. Tina . 
... ina (to ; that ; 


in order to) 


. polites (citizen) 


pelinos 


bharanti .. pharaggi 
māyika .. magikas - 
miérana . mixis ; (sum) 
(mixing) mignuó 
A rauti (he roars) ... Sruomai 
lūnāti ... alàti 
vahni (fire) . photia 


1($ 


bhita (afraid) ... 
bhiti (fear) es 


adhunā (now) ... 


upari (up) 


8—2130P—X1I 


phritto 
phrike 


- u(s) 


éuthus (straight 
direct) 


.. uper (in favour stoma (praise) 


of) 


Sanskrit with ' 
Eng. meaning 


upagthiti 
(arrival) 
gupta (occult) 


“jou (knee) e. 
duhitr (daughter) -.. 


patu 

parasu (axe) 
yugma (pair) 
rudhira (blood) 


ksupa (short) 
ksudra (short ;. 
little). 


Greek with Eng. 
if the meaning is 
changed. 


. > 
.. upaithrios 


(under the sky) 


. krupta ; 
kruphios 


.. ģonu 
thugatēr 
.. platus 


.. pelekus 


.. Zugia 

.. eruthros 
(redness ; red) 

.. Mpupa 


.. kontos (short) 


mikros (little) 


u (sī) 


dhūma (smoke) 


... thüma 


(anger , wrath) 


bhrü (eye-brow) ... phūdi 


1 (e) 


klpta (attached) ... kleptes (thief) 


e (u) 
».. ese (you ; 

. T to you) 
kendram (centre) :.. kentron 


esa (he) 


devatā (deity) .. theaina ; 
EE theatos 
(visible) 
pesi (muscle) +. uspe 
presaya (send) — ... pempo 
sev (serve) .. Serbird 


o (ët 


so (he) (Vedic ... 0 (who ; 
éorm) which) 
soma (the moon) — sóma (big ; 
massive ) 
‘eee stoma ` 
(mouth) 


* 


244 THE CALCUTTA REVIEW [DEC 


Sanskrit with 
Eng. meaning. 


^ Greek with Eng. 
if the meaning 


Sanskrit with 


Greek with Eng, 
Eng. meaning. 


if the meaning 


is changed. is changed. ' 
an (sb) : ila) 

asau (he) os Baul jivati (he lives) ... zo (or jo)” 
kgaurakāra ... koureus (to live) 
(barber) * * jivita (alive) ... Z0&ros (or 
nau (boat ; ship)... haus; nautes jčēros) 

(sailor) 5 - 6 

A OCH 

k (5m) | 
g . abata (pit) <... apato (bottom. 

ulüka ... glaŭka less) poto 
kankala ... kokkalon (bone) ~ _ (drinking): 

kakkarōnö (he asta (eight) «+. oktē 

died) kukkuta «++ kota : 
kathora «+. kathara krsti ... koultoura, * A, 
kapala (skull) ... kephaié (head) patu (expert) ^. plētos (float- Ay 
karsana -.ekalliergo ing) 
kaka (crow) <= krazo; koraki lostra (stone) ` ...lestrés (high- 
karya (work)  ... katego (to way) 

bring down) 
kukkuta . kota; kotta th (3) 


krti (expert) 
krgti (culture) 


-.. krités (judge) 


»«. koultoura kathora (hard ; ... katharēs (open- 


klpta .. kopto ; kleptes merciless) ly; purely ; a, 
kendram «+ kentran neatly) 

kranda (to cry; ... kraugāzo (ery) 

ksaurakāra s». koureus dis) 


cakra (circle) ^ ... kuklē (ina 


(circle) danda (stick ; ... dendron (tree) 
nakta (night) ©... nukta club) - $5 
nakra - ... krokodeilos. i 
Šarkarā as. Sakkharan t(a) 


$ükara (boar) .. kapros bo E 
... ektos (out, out- 
next) side) . A- 
rtu (reason) .. etos (year) 

etau (they two) ... autos; ode 


uttara (out ; 


(kh (4) ` 


nakha (nail) ... nukhi (written 


88 nuchi) (he) 
. krtī +. krites 
g (31) . klpta .. kleptes ` koptó ` 
m " s '" gupta  -  ... kruptas 
chàga (goat) .. gida, ghrnita (hated) ..: gnóstos (kuown) 
gaurava (pride) ... gluphó (to en-, tato (then) |. tate 
grave;to carve) tapas (penance) se topos 


bhàgyam (fate) +.. grapbto | 
yugam (weight) ... zugi 


(place ; probably 
from ‘place for 


yugma we zugia ` penance’) 
* yogi (saint) -. agios (holy ; taraksu (leophard) «+. tigris 
sūrā saint) 


(tiger, tigress) 
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Sanskrit with 
Eug. meaning. 


Greek with Eng. 
if the meaning is 
changed. 


.. tou 
„.. tatas 
.. astēr 


tasya (his) 
tata (father) 
tara (star) 
tri (thrée) 


duhitr (daughter) ... thugatér 


devatā (deity) -.. theos ; 
theotes 
dvitiya (second) -.. deuteros . 
nakta .. nukta 
patati (he fallg) .. potos 
(bottom) 
patni .. patriā 
parantapa +. aperantos 
(harasser of (boundless ; 
enemies) endless) 
»- pàtra* (pot) «+ khotra 
-palita (protected) -.. polites 
(citizen) 
pitar (father) «+. pater 
pratna (ancient) ... protoü 
(formerly, 
before) 
prastara (stone) ... petra 
bhitf& (afraid) see phritto 
,obhrátr .. phrater 
màtr . méter 
mātarah (pl.) -. metera 
lūnāti -.. alāti 
vanītā -..pautana 
vamali ° . emetos 
(he vomits) (vomitting) 
sapta (seven) «+. epta 
stoma «+. stoma 
S th (a) 
A grathe A 
: p M (drawing ; 
grathita (knitting) painting). 
grathis 
* (embroidery) 
yütha (herd) ... zuthē 


(to press ; to 
squeeze out) 


sthanu (trunk of a +. thono 
tree ; immovable) 
d (<) 
kendram ...kendran 


... tria ; treis 


Greek with Eng. 
if the meaning is 


Sanskrit with 
Eng. meaning. 


changed. 
daksa (expert) ..doxa 
(glory ; praise ; 
: renown) 
dadàti (he gives) ...didakhe 
(didache) 
e> . (teaching , 
l * . instruction) 
danta (tooth) ... donti 


damayati (he subdues) ...damazó 
(to subdue) 


dargaya (show) ...deiknuó 
daéa (ten) «.. deka 
datr (donor) ... dotér 
dānava (demon) .;.daimón 
dàri (to pierce) ...derà (to 
skin ; to flay) 
dāraya (cause to ... diairo 


(to divide , 
to separate) 
... deras 

(ekin ; fleece) 
doru (spear, Jance) 


pierce , Im. Mood) 


daru (wood) 


daméana (biting) ...dogkanó 
(bite) 
diksi (teaching ; . didaskó 
initiation). (to teach ; to 
oi educate) 
dirna (detached) ... dernē 
(to beat ; to 
thrash) 
dūta (messenger) . doulas 
(s'ave ` 
E servant) 
düti (female. . - ... doulé 
messenger) (female 
servant) 
dyau (sky) *- «+ drosos 
Bey (dew ; 
: freshness) 
dvandva ‘(dual ; -.. dittas 
double) (double) 
dyidaga (twelve) «+. dēdeka 
dvi (two) ` .. Quo 
dyitiya (second) -.-deuteros 
pada (foot) +. podi 
vivàda (feud) ... phecudon 
vaidesika -.. eidesis 
(foreign) (informaticn ; 


^ word) 


' 246 
Sanskrit with | Greek with Eng. 
Eng. meaning. if the meaning is 
changed. 
n, (a) 

anas (cart) + anō ;. 

. onos (donkey) 
kendram ...kendran 
kranda .. krangazo, 
candra (the moon)e ...Selén& 
jānu -.gonu 
tasmin ves ina 
danava .daiman 
daméana ...dogkano 
dainya (poverty) ... penia 
nakta ... nukta 
nakha (nail) ««nukhi: 
: i . (nuchi) 
nabhas (sky) ;.. nephas 

i (cloud) 
nara (man) eee, NEL 
nava (new ; nine) «+ neos ; 


nópos (new) 
ennea (nine) 


nàman (name) -..0noma 
navika (boatman) -..nautes 
parantapa ---aperentas 
mahanasa (kitchen) ...mageireion 
vanita l .pautanā 
vandh.(to bind) ... deno 
vadhāna (bind) Je 
vedanā (pain) -. ponos 
šūnya (empty ; void) ... kenos 
$van (dog) . kuēn ; - 
: kunas 
NS p "E 
upari (up) .. uper 
upànat (shoe) ... Upodéma 
klpta «:.kopto ` 
kleptes 
gupta «+ krupta 
paksi (bird) +. pouli 
patica (five) ++. pempe 
paficama (fifth) ...pemptos 
patu -. platus 
patni ... patria? 
pathin (route) -.. poreia 
(route ; m&rch) 
pada .. podi 
-parantapa ++ -aparentos 


THE CALCUTTA REVIRW 


Sanskrit with 
Eng. meaning. 


parašu 
parābhūta 
(defeated) 


pašcāt (back) 
pādukā 

pālita, 

pity 

puras (front) 
prthivi (earth) 
pratna 


` prathama (first) 


prastara 
prastha 
presaya (send) 
spanda (throb) 


[pxc. 


Greek with Eng. 
if the meaning is 
changed, 


... pelekus 
.. pernó (to 
outstrip ; 
to excel) 

sss pisó 
...papautsi 
...polites 
.. pater 


-. prin (before) 


..p&linos 
...prótos 

. proton 

+ petra 
«platos 
...pempó 
...pohnos ` | 

pallomai 4 


+. phidi 


o - 
. barbaros 


ph (wm) 
phani (snake) 

b (a) 
varbara 

m (a) 


ürmi (wave) 


can.asa — 
carma (skin) 
damayati 


dhūma 
nanan 
paficama- . 


vamati (he — 


+ POUL 
e (a-flow ; 
a stream) 
...khumas 
.. derma 
E «damazē ; : 
damaó 
V ee 
ve onoma™ 
+ pemtos 
.. emió 
(to vomit) 


emetos (vomitting) 


ngkglkà 


madhu (honey ; | 


strong drink) 


| 
mama Ap 
me 


mayi (magician) , 


l 


.. Muga ` 

.. methe 
(strong drink) 
medi (bee) 
meli (honey) 

.. mou ; 
ewe ; emon 
+ magos . 
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Sanskrit with 


Greek with Eng. 
Eng. meaning. 


if the meaning is 


changed. 
mahān (great) 5 ine 
greatly) 
meegethos 
. | (greatness) 
mahànasa ... mageireion 
mātr +. meter T 
mātarah ++. metera 
mayika .« magikas ` 
B magos 
masa (month) «+ Menas ` 
men 
migiana (mixing) —— ... mixis 
misrita . mūktas 
mūdha (undone ; <.. IMOTOS 
idiot) (an unhappy 
° lot ; ruin ; 
death) 
soma .. BOMA 
y (a) 
chāyā (shade) «+. Skiyā 
(written 
° as ‘skia’ ) 


daršaya ... deiknuyo 
(written as 
-nuū) 

+. theyas 
(written as 

e -€08) 

(god ; deity) 

«+ MAYAS 

^. alétheya 


dyau (s) (sky) 


māyī 
satya (truth) 


(written as'-eia/) , 


r (3) 


agra (top ; first) — {agra 
LT (booty) 
akra 
(peak ; 
top) 
artha (money) .. vun orge ` 
(impulse) 
orgia (secret rite) 
àranya (wild) -.. agrios 
àrya (cultured ; . arkho © 
dutiful) (leader ; 
commander) 


- Sanskrit with 


Greek with Eng. 


Eng. msaning. if the meauing is 


changed. 
upari . uper ; 

e upera 
ürmi ... reuma 
kathora ... katharos 
karsana ... kelliergd 
karya ~.. katégored 
kirana e s rina 
kendram 4.. kendron 
kranda ... krangazo 
ksaurakàra ... koureus 
carma +. derma 
tarakgu we tigris 
tara . aster 
tri „<, treis 


dāraya (pierce.... dieirē (to pass 

Imp. mood 3/1) through) 

dari (to cause;... deros (skin ` 
to pierce) ` hide) 

dāru (wood) ... deros 

dīrņa (pierced)... derma (skin ; 

i : hide) 

dvàra n. thura 

dharma (duty)... thermēs (warm) 
dharsati (he 


strikes)  ... theratés (hunter) 
dhàran& ... theoria 
nara . anér 
nakra ... krakadiles 
nidrā ... lethargos 
(pafice)-šara ....eros (cupid ; 
(cupid) love) ; eró 
i (desire for 
| anything) 
parantapa =. aperantos 
patra «+ Khutra 
pir. wee pater 


- purah (before) prin 


pratna (ancient) proton 


l ` (formerly) 
prathama =. pratomē 
prastara ... petros 
prastha -.. platus ; platos 
bhàra 


<... phortion ` phora 
bhrū (eye-brow) ophrus  - 


mātr .. meter 

mātarah . metera 

Sathya . odos 

rājan (king) ... régas 

rudhira . eruthras . 
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Sanskrit with Greek with Eng. Sanskrit with Greek with Eng. 
Eng. meaning. if the meaning is Hog. meaning. if the meaning is 
i changed. cliarged. 
rauti -.. Orumai varnu e rivus 
Saphari v  psari vrga (ox ; bull) ... vos ` bous 
Sarkara . «+  Sakk(h) . sev ..+ servire 
aram 
šatru (enemy) „+ ek (h) thros s(@) 
Sikara (boar) -. kapras 
sūra (hero) aa. e ēros *āsau (he) we. SOU ` SOS 
éru (to hear) ^. akouð vs (thy ; thine ; 
sthira (firm; thee) E 
unmoved) |... stereos ` asmin (in this) ... ais pt 
i upasthiti (arrival)... upathesis 
(a) camasa «+ khumas ` 
E j nabhas S ... nephos 
ulūka «+  glauka nas (nose) . «++ Tis 
kaūkāla .. kakkalon: bhāsa (shine) ... phasis 
kapale Ss kephale ` (speech) 
nikhila (all) .. 0105 manas (mind) ... NOUS ; NGOS 
pālita «+ polites masa... ... menas 
lavana (salt)  . alas ` sab (he) saa Be 
labha (profit) ^ ... otheleē , šā (she) «+ BU 
lūnāti .. alti sādhya (saint) ^... semetas 
lostra (stone) «+ lestes ` sev 2 «+. Serbiro 
a^ £ (robber) soma ... BOMA 
lithos (stone) strī (woman) «+. thelukas e. 
sara (hill) -.« lophos (crest; sthira ` . stereos - 
tuft of hair) stoma «+. stoma 
v(4) i eoo ER) 
avarta i es vorto; C aksa (axle) e. axon e 
: vertex daksa (expert) ... doxa 
vah (you 2/8, your 6/8)-vas e (opinion ; 
PEE dë . judgment). 
+ LATIN 


Sanskrit Sounds unchanged in Latin 
Sanskrit with Eng. Latin, with Eng ; Sanskrit with Eng. Latin, with E Eng. ; 


meaning. if the meaning, is ADM if the meaning ig 
changed. changed. 
alx) y gester (he goes) gradi (to step) 
m g . taru (tree) torus (a high 
anguli (finger) ... angulus (hoof) place) 
ama (share) ^... sors à vahutva (variety) ^ varietas 
karma (work) ... carmen (a marttya (mortal) mortalis, 
f poem;a *  satitva (chastity) castitas 
song; a santa (saint) ^... sancta 


2 - . prediction) garira (form , body) forma 
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Sanskrit Latin Sanskrit Latin 
hasti (elephant) ... hastis (a stra- jênu (knee) .. genu , genua 
“nger; an pašu (animal) .,; pecus 
enemy) pluti Gump, float, fuga 


animus (soul) flight ) 
varnu (river) .. rivus 
rudhira (blood) .:. ruber (red) 


anu (a tiny thing ; 
an atom) 
anima, (abstract 


H 
D 
Ke 


noun from anu) J vs : . 
rem) 

a (wr) kr (to act) «6 creare (to 
kārāgāra (a prison) carcer create) 
dinava (demon)... daemon 
dhenà (á female)... feminā e(u) 
nāvika (a sailor ; nāvicula (a - 

a boatman) boat ; a small devatā (deity) ... deus 
ship) dhenā «.. feminā 
siphalya (success) successus 
o (s 
i(*) x 
asi (sword) .. ensis loka (world) ne ree Act a 
kavi (poet ` bard) ^ bibo ourhood) 
divasa (day) .. dies k 
dvividha (of two.. dividere (to (a) 
* kinds) divide) kah (who, mase.)... qui ; quis ; 
vadisa (hook for ... piscis (fish) quid ; 
catching fish) kā (who, Fem.) quae ; quod 
vibhajati (he .. dividi (to kandarpa (cupid)... cupido (per- 
divides) divide) dÉ sonified desire) 
miérita (mixed) ... mixtus karna (ear) .. cornu (horn) 
sindhu (sea;  ... sinus (bay ` = kaka (crow) ... cornix 
river) gulf) kārāgāra ves Carcer 
krsti (culture) ... cultus ; 
3 e i cultura 
i(%) kranda (to cry) . „+. clamitare 
(ahta) ripa (the ... ripa (the nakta (night). .4 nocte ; 
extremelyextended shore): i ` nocter 
portionof the shore) naktam (,, ) ca noctem 
nadi (vein ; nerve) nervi (nerve) ^ nàvika ... nāvicula 
vira (hero) «vir (a soldier ; māyika (magician) ... magice; 
@ man) magicus (magic) 
satitva, .. Castitas loka ... loca 
hasti .. hastis g (a) 
u(s) e anguli (finger) ‘is | angulus 
4 . (hoof) 
upari (wp) jor prse $ | | tengere 
a superus { (finger) 
grdhnu (greedy)... cupidus gacchati -.. gradi 
tanu (thin) .. tenuis = gala — gula; ° 


taru + torus gutter 


250 


Sanskrit Latin: 
parāgata (dead ; - „5. fugito 

fugitive ; returned) (to flee) 

| t (2) ļ 
abata (pit) «+. puteus 

(t pronounced as ‘t’) , 

asta (eight) ` e ... octo (,,) 
krsti ...cultor(,,) 


lostra (stone ; hence «+. lustrum 
to be thrown away) (brothels ; 
hence 'debanchery'. 

So, to be deserted) 


srastr (creator) ...Creator 


t (a) 
antar (inside) ... Intus 
asti (he is) ... ast(at) 
avarta (eddy) «+. vorto ` 
vertex 
uttara (outward) .. exter . 
(krta) jūatā -. gratus 
(greatfulness) (grateful) 
gupta (occult) ...occultus 
catur (four) ... quater 
janayitr (progenitor) ` ... geniter 
jnāta (known) ... notus 
tanu (thin) ... tenuis 
taru ... torus 
tava (your) 2. tu-us C 
. tātā (a star) «+. stella 
tyaja (give up, wee tego 
Imp. sing.) (to conceal ; 
: to cover) 
tvam (you) soc tu 
danta (tooth) .. dentes | 
nakta car nocte ; 
M noctu ; nox 
naktam -.. noctem 
parügata es fugito 
pavitrata (piety) <. pietās 
pitr (father) >. pater 
bhrātr (brother) +. frater 
martya (mortal) ...mortalis 
māty (mother) .. mater . 
miriba ve. mixtus 
vastra (cloth) ... Vestis 
(clothing) 
vahutva (variety) ...varietas 
* vibhajati. (he divides) ... dividi 


(to divide) 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


[ DEC. 
Sanskrit Latio 
vistrta (vast) . vastus 
šatru (enemy) .. hostilis) 
Gg A (hostiles 
satitva, ^. castita 
sant +. Baneta 
sapta (seven) .. Septem 
asti .. hostis 
d (x) s 
kandarpa |. Cupido 
daksa (expert) ... dux ` 
(a guide) 
danta +. dentes 
daša (ten) ... decem 


dànava (demon) ... daemon 


divasa (day) vos dies za 
deva (deity) ... deus S 
daiva (divine) ... divinus ` 
drāvi (to drive .., depellere 
-> &Way) 
dvi (two) 2. duo 
dvividha ` divido . 
pada (foot) ve pedes (a fogt- 
soldier) 
manda (mun- -... mundus (clean; e 
dane; bad) refined) 
sadas (assembly) sedes (abode) 
n(#) 
antar ... ning ' 
antaranga ... intimus 
(intimate) >- =~- ' 
janayitr ... geniter 
jànu «+. genu ; genua 
tanu +. tenuis x 
danta dentes on 
danava "ss daemon 
dhena ... feminā 
nakta ... nocte 
naktam x. Doctem 
napir (grand ... nepos 
son) 


nava (nine) .. navem ` nayeni 
nabhas (sky) ... nubes (cloud) 
navika ^ .nàvieulà ^c 
nasa (nose) ... NASUS 
manas (mind) ... animus (the 

` soul) 


‘manda (mundane) mundanus 
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Senelrit Latin Sanskrit : Latin 
manusa (man) ... manus (hand) bh (at) 
D t T ers D Gë oi 
Zeg e gambhira -.. gravis (weighty) 
évan (dog) ... CANIS (grave, sober) ` siv pronounce- 
sant «+ Sancta Jp ed as bh) 
samina ... communis garbha (inside) ... caverna (cavern) 
(common) (v pronounced 
sindhu «+ sinus Nu rci ag bh) 
snugā (daughter-... sponsa (bride; Pima "aor Buus 
in-law) a betrothed karma carmen 
woman) gharma (hot ; vermis (& 
E worm) warm) 
piu) dhūma (smoke ; famus ; 
anupreranà . impulsio flame) flamma 
Gmpulse ; (impulse) madhya (middle) medius . 
encouragement) — madhye (within) ... medio 
[anta |-ripa eC npa madhyama (middle) mediumus 
A. DD? -.. Büperus manas .. &nimus 
kandarpa «+ kupido manda mundanus 
tarpaņa (pro- poena (penalty) martya mortalis 
pitiation) mama (my) meus (my); 
naptr «+ Dēpos dir meum (our) 
pada — +» pedes ` mātr mater 
para-rajya s peregrinus manusa .. manus 
(foreign) māyika (magician)... magica 
pafjanya (cloud) ... purgo (to (magic) ; 
purge; to wash magus 
: off) (magician) 
pavitra (pure) ... pürus masa (month) mensis 
pavitrata + pietas miérita mixtus 
asu sis pecus muhürtta momentum 
pasya (behold ` ... aspicio mūka (mute) mutus 
„Imp. 2/1) . vyoma (void) vaccum ; 
pitr +. pater vanus 
purodhah (priest) parens (parent) harmya (mansion)... homoinis 
pūrņa (full) plenus (a human 
pūrfva (former) ... prior being) 
A Pretbaposaka «+. patronus y (a) . 
(protector; patron) i | 
pradesa (pro- ... provincia kisalaya (foliage) m= . foliyām 
vince) (written as 
prerana (impulse) pulsus ‘folium’) 
sapta ... Septem jūeya (to ba known)  cognitiyo 
sarpa (serpent) ... serpens (knowledge); 


spardha (a bigh ... spiritus 
spirit; pride) 
b(a) 
.» bibo (to drink) 
«+ [su ]-perbia 
„+. herba 


kabi (poŝt) 

garba (pride) 

dūrbā (a green 
plant; grass) 


9 —21905——XII 


(written as 


: ‘cognitio’) 


*madhya (middle) 


(anta) ripa 


r (x) 


mediyas 
(written as 
*medius') 


ripa 


ES 


Sanskrit 
ara (orbit , 
ürogya (cure) 
avartta — 
uttara 7 


upari 


karoti (he acts) 
karna. e 
karma 
kārāgāra 


kāri (to cause, to not) 


kirana (ray) 
gambhira 
garba (pride) 
garbha (inside) 


guru (guide) 
gharma 
catur 

cāru 

tara 


tira (bank of a 
river) 


tri (three) 


dūrbā (a kind of grass) 


dravi 
dhāraņā (idea) 


dhàri (to hold ; 
to bear) 

pararājya 

parjanya 

pavitra | 

pitr 

purodhah 

piirba 

pradesa ` 

bhratr 


wheel)... 


taru (tree) | m 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Latin 
orbis 
curatio 


‘vorto ; verto 


extero ; 
aflari* ` 
eruera ; 
superus 
agere °° 
cornu 
carmen 
carcer 
ferre (to 
bear) ; 
ferio (to 
strike) 
radius 
gravis 


. Superbia 


caverna 
(a hollow 
place) 


guber-nara 
vermis 
quater 
carmen 
astrum 
torus (a 
mound , 
bank ofa 
river) 

_ tres 

herba (a 
blade of 
stalk) | 
depellere 
doctrina 
(teachings ; 
instruction) 
fero ; ferre 


peregrinus 
purgo 
purus 
pater 
parens 
priore 
provincia 
phrater 


Sanskrit 
mattya 
mëtt 
rajju (a rope) 
ratha (chariot) 
rava (roar) 
rajan (king) 


rudhira 
lostra (stone) 


varaha (boar) 

varņu 

varbara (un- 
civilised) 


vīra (hero) 


Sarira 

$üra (hero) 

$vaéura (father- 
in-law) 


Svasurāļ (plural ... 


of the above) 


vala (strength) 


vàla (child) 
$aila (hill) 


[DEC, 


Latin 


... mortalis 
.. mater 
.. restis 
... rota (wheel) 
.. rudere 
.. regnum 


(monarchy) 


... ruber 
«+ lūsīto (to play; 


sport) 


.. Verres 
.. rivus 
. pauper (poor) 


.. vir; pār (a 


match) 


«+ formā 


.. hérds ə E 


socer 7 
soceri (both 
father-in-law 
and mother-in- 
law) - 


sarpa „+ Serpens 

saura (solar) . solaris e 

sparddha -. spiritus 

*-, 
1(@) 

anguli «+. angulus 

ulüka (owl) «+ ulula 

kisalaya . folia 

gala throat) -.. güla 

laksmi (goddess ... luxus (Luxury) 
. of fortune) i 

loka (locality) „+ loca. 

lostra (stone) .. lustrum (& 


bog; morass; 
wood lands): ik 


„+ Violentia 


(violence) 


«++ failo (deceive) 
+» Collis 


v(a) 
avata (pit) «+» fovea 
āvarta «+ Vorto; vertex 
garba E .. gravis is 
jivita (living) «+ vividus 


dātavya (due) 


.. duvinus 
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Sanskrit Latin 

dvividha ... dividere 

nava (nine) -.. novem; noveni 

návika ... navicula 

yayavara <... Vagus (vaga- 
(wandering) bond) 

vah (your, Pl.) ... vos 

vamati (he ... vomitio 
vomits) (vomiting) 

varāha ... Verres 

varnu +. Yivus 

valavat (strong) ... violentia 

(violence) 

vastra (cloth) ^... vestis (clothing) 

vaha (to carry) ... veho 

v&k (voice) +. Vücis 


vākya (sentence)... vox (voice) 


data (wind) -.. ventus 
vibhajati ... divitum 
vigà (venom) .. Virus; venenum 
visnu (vast; ... Vastus 


enormous} 
vira (hero) 
vrti (veil) 
vrsa (bull ; ox) 
vyoma 
ep sev (serve) 


„vir (a man) 
«+. velare 
-. vos; bovis; bos 
. vaccum; vanus 


«+ Servire 
S (a) 
asi (sword) -.. ensis 
asti (he is) .. esti 
tasya (his) .. hui-us 
divasa (day) . dies 
nabbas (sky) <. nubes (cloud) 
nasa + nasus 
mangs . animus 
māsa . mensis 
watra . vestis 
vistrta .. vastus 
sadas .. Sedes 
sant (saint) «+ sancta 
sapta ++» Septem 
saptami (seventh, ... septeni 
Fem.) (seven) 

sampida (to suffer) .... suffere 
sarpa ... Serpens 
samjfià (sense) ... Sensus 
sāfalya (sučcess) . euccessus 
sindhu «+. sinus 
siv (to sew) «+. Süere 
sūpa (juice; sop) . SUCUS 
stra (the sun) we 501 


Sanskrit Latin 
Bev .. Servire 
saura e... soloris 
snuga, . Bponsa 
spardha . Spiritus 
sva (self) «+ 58 i 
svasya (of himself) ... sese 
We e (himself) 
svāsthya (health) . sanitas 
hasti „+. hostis 

h(g) 
vaha . veho 
harmya ... homini 
(a human 
being) 
basti ... hostis 
ke (eis 
aksa (axle; axis) ... axis 
daksa wee dux 
lakgmī .. lux 
laksya (target) . luxo 


(to dislocate) 


GERMAN 


German, with Eng. 


Sanskrit with 


if the meaning is 


Eng. meaning. changed. 
aksa (axle) . akse 
(written 
as ‘achge’) 
agra (edge ` top) ... grat 
aparāhņa (evening) ... abend 
alinda (court-yard) ... wal 
(battle 
field); 
walk 
(wander 
about) 
agva (horse) +++ WOS (pron. 
vos) 
asta (eight) . akt 
(written as 
*acht') 
kah (who). «was (what; 
. why) 
. (pronounced 
. as ‘vas’) 
karņa (coru of ... korn (corn; 
paddy) grain) 


garba (pride) 


.. grab (grave; 


. tomb) 


234 

Sanskrit 
dhanyavada 
(thanks) 
nakha (nail) 


nakta (night) 
parka (mud) 


patra (leaf, letter) ... 


matta (mad) 


ratha (chariot) 


lamba (long) 
lapati (he speaks) 
vana (wood). 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


German 


. danken 


. nageln ' 


; .nakt e 


. bank 


(bank) 
blatt 


e 


. mamt 


(pronounced 
as 'mamd') 


. rad (wheel ; 


bicycle) 


. lang 


. laken (laugh) 


„+ walt (pron. 


‘valt’) 
vandh (to close) .. wand (wall ; 
partition) 
vahutva (variety) ... varietāt 
Sagaka (hare) . hase 
sangita (song) .. sang 
sant (gaint) . gankt 
sthaga (to stay) +» stag 
hasta (hand) . hand 
hasti (elephant) : . anhasten 
(driver of 
an elephant) 
hamsa (goose) gals - 
kaka (crow) ... krähe 
guhā (cave, hole) ... grube, 
hohle 
dànava (demon) dūman . : 
nidra (sleep) lethargie 
(lethargy) 
pati (to pierce) fassen 
(hold; 
form) ` 
bhāsa (shine) wüske 
(wash ; 
washing) 
i(x) 
māyika (magician)... magie 
(magic) 
mišraņa (mixing) misken (to 


ripu (foe) 
vadisa ‘(hook for 
fishing) 
gikhara (peak) 
harina (stag) 


mix ; minglé) 
fiend ° 
fisk (fih) 


spise 
hirsk. 


Sanskrit 


[ DEC. 


German 


hiranya (veda ` hence hymne 


vedic hymn) 


u(s) 


tanu (thin ; tiny) 


puspa (flower) 
pusiaka (book) 
munda (head) 


yuvan (young) 
rud (to cry) 
vayu (wind) ` 


r(sm) 


drdha (stubborn) 
vrhat (big) 


b 


ega (he) 


jüeya (to be known)... 


madhya (middle) 
stena (stealing) 


ghotaka (horse) 
drona (crow) 


kla) 
Kapala (forehead) ... 


Kampra (quiver) 
karoti (he acts) 


karna (corn ; grain)... 


aka, 
kàrya (work) 


kuūca (crease) 
kubja (bend) 


kapa (well) 


krsti (culture) 
ksudra (little) 
nakta (night) 
nakra (crocodile) 
panka 
Sanka (to fear ; to 
apprehend) 
Silaka (hill) 
Sükara (boar) 


o (ait) 


(hymn) 


dumm (dull; 
foolish) - 
bhuben 
buk 

mund 
(mouth) 
jung 

rufen 

wind (pron. 
vind) 


storr 
vort (word ; A 
language) ... 


es (it) 
kenntinis 
(knowledge) 
mitte 
stehleng 


stok ; stoke wa 
dhrobne 


kaple 
(heads) 
komer 
kreieren 
korn 
krahe 
kosten. 
(charges) 
kniff 
cramps 
(cramp) 
küpe (vat ; 
large tub) 
kultur 
klein . 
nakt 
krakodil . 


A 


D bank 


BEE (sink; 
decline) 
hügel 
kailer 
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Sanskrit. 


g(a) 


agra 
anguli (finger) 


antargata (within ; ... 


integral) 
gacchan (going) 


gartta (ditch ; pit) 


"garba (pride) 


garbha (pregnancy) ... 


gala (throat) 
gupta (occult) 


grdh (to be greedy) ... 


grbam (house) 


grhah ( ,, ) 


grasati (he swallows 


lāga (goat) 


chagala ( '' ) 

niyoga (appoint- 
ment) l 

sangita (song) 


sthagayati (he 


causes to stay) 
t(z) 


asta 

reti 

ghotaka (steed) 
C 


anda (egg) 


bhukhanda 
(region) 
munda 


astra (weapon) 


aste (he sits; 
he is) 

[à]-rohati (he 
rides) 

tarati (he pass- 


d ( 


(a) 


German 


grat 
finger 
integral 


gehen (go ; 
move)». 

grube ; 
graben 


„ grab (grave; 


tomb) 
gebren 
(born) 
gurgel 
geheim 
gier 
(greediness) 
heke 
(fence) 
hous 
gras (grass) 
grasen 
(to graze) 
geis ` 
geil (fat; 
insolant) 
angreisen to 
undertake) 
singen 
(to sing) ` 
‘stag (to 
stay) 


akt — 
kultur: 
statt 


rund 
(round) 
gegend 


mund 


streik 
(strike) ° 
ist ; is 
(he is) 
ritt (to 
ride) 
stusen (to 


Sanskrit 


German 


cut es; he crosses) short; to 


tara (star) 


curtail) 


.. stern 
ter (to pass; to ... 


traten; trilus 


cross) E 
dbunoti (he .. denken (to 
waves) think) 

nakta e . Dakt 
patra * o. blatt 
pavitrata (piety) ... pietāt 
patri (bride) ... brout 
[pra ]-stara .. stein 
(stone) 
pitr (father) .. bater 
prastuta (ready) ... fertig 
matta (mad) .. mutend 
matta (drun- .. matt (faint; 
kard) dead) 
matr (mother) ... mutter 
mrta (dead) «+. Matt 
rakta (red) . rot 


lati (he takes; 


... lot (to lead) 


he holds) (a soldier) 
sant (saint) ... Sankt 
stena ... Btehlen 
hastin .. [an] hasten 
(elephant) (driver of an 
elephant) 
a(g) 


kranda (to ery) ... 


chadis (roof) 


dargana (seeing; ... 
es trust) 
.. dür (dry; 


view) . 
daridra (poor) 


danava 
dina (poor) 


kind (child; 
baby) 


.. dach (pron. 


‘dax’) 
dursen (need; 


barren) (Pron. 
dur) 


se. damon 
.. dünn (thin) 


(Pron. dyn) 


drpta (proud) ... paden 

dré (to think) ... denken 

drona „+. drohne 

dvandva (dual) ... dual 

anrdu (mild) .. mild 

šabda (sound ` ... [ge] sund 
n(@) 

antar (in) . interlim . 

antargata -.. integral 
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Sanskrit German Sanskrit German 
andha (blind) ... blind prstha-[ poga ka ] +. patron 
andhākāra ... dunkel (patron) 

(dark; darkness) * pro (well ; perfect) e pro, pri 
&panayana (re- -. offnen; * pradeša (province) «+ proving 
moval; open) offen prasamea (praise) «+. preis ^ 

“hands si dnd prāsāda (palace) ... palast 
gacchan . „y gehen pita (pleased) “+. pusen 
granthi (knot) + ... knoten e . (brighten) 
jānu (knee) ... knie plu (to Jump ; to Spiel, 
tanu (thin) ... dünn float) (play ; Bport) 

(Pron.'dyn') lapati (he speaks) ++ lippo 

N (to smack one 's lips) 
darsana «+ dursen sūpa (sop ; juice) ... Bappe 
dānava ... dimon (sap) 
kampana (quivering) ... kóken spanda (throb) «+ poren - 
dina x dünn sparga (touch) ... Spur 
dhana (wealth) -.. ding (sign ; trace? P 

(thing) ot Kee 
no (no) ... nein ph( wm) 
nakta «++ nākt haņā (fang) ... fan 
nakha S <... nageln . Ste (foam) Ad 
nava (new ; nine) ED šapha (boof) s huf 
neun 
. (nine) m (a ) 

nābh ; Md D Ze? ae kampra .. komer * 
nasa (nose ... nase (lēnis SS 
nikhila (al) ..mibiis D (089) AS VE" 

. (nihil)  grham (home) ««- heim 
niyoga | «+. āngreisen gharma (worm) .. Wurm 
nirmāti (he makes) ... maken (candra) mas ... mond 
(to make)  nirmàti . «i. måken 
papin (profane) -.. profan maņdūka (frog) <. montels 
mānuga (man) ae mann matta (mad ` proud) ...mammut 
yuvan (young) ++. jung (mammath) 
rüjan (king) -.. regen madhya (middle) ... mitte 
(to stir) madhye (midst) ...in-mitten ° 

vandh (to bind) +++ binden mama (mine) ... mein A 
vikasana (blossom ;  ... bluhen mala (stool) [sche] mel 

bloom) (foot-stool) 
vedanà (pain) «+ Dein ` ` mātr ... mutter 
évan (hound) ... hound manusa .. mann 

` sant (saint) «+ sankt - masa (month) . - .. monat 
stinu (son) + Bohn >` māyika (magician) ... magie 
stena +++ stehlen (magie) 

E igrana (mixing) ...fmengen 

pla) : i (Gs mix) 
upari (up) eempor |, (kt 

drpta i -.. poden (to mix) 

.pavitratà (piety) «+. pietāt mnnda . "o. mouth 
pāpin «+ profan muni (monk) monk 


purodhah (priest) «+ priester  mūgika (mouse) «+ Maus 


m". 
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Sanskrit German 
marta (dead) ... matt 
mrdu (mild) ... milde 
samudra (sea) .. meer 

ya) 
krabyam (flesh) ... feyisk 
(written as 
*Beisch'y 


ganayati (he counts ; 


+ gewyinn 
e he considers) 


(writ. gewinn) 


palàyate (he flees) «+ fliyehen 
(writ. fliehen) 
liyate (he lies) ... laiyen 
(writ. laien) 
hiranya ... hymne 
r (T) 
. 
agra ee grat 
artha (wealth) ... erde 
(earth) 
antar (interior) .. Inner 
antargata . Integral 
astra ... Streik 
ārogya (cure) ve kar 
dāl-rohati (he rides) ` ... ritt 
&varita (eddy) ... Strudel 
uecāraņa (pronunciation)...auseisen 
(clear) 
upari (up) «se Ober; 
empor 
kampra «+ koiner 
karņa «+: korn 
karoti (he acts) ...kreiesen 
kirana (ray) . roke 
(writ. roche) 
gartta (pit) -. gruben 
garba -.. grab 
garbha -.. grabois 
grasati s Eras 
graha vee grose 
gharma «+. Wurm 
tārā .. stern 
tirna (passed ; «+ drehen 
crossed) (turn € distort) 
daridra, «+ dürr 
- dargana -.. dursen* 
drava (liquid) +++ trop- 
li [fehen] (drop) 
dravati (he runs ; ` ... treten 
he treads) (to tread) 
drāvi (to drive away)  ...treiben 


Sanskrit German 
drona ...drohne 
dvàra (door ; gate) «+. tor 
dhāraņā (idea) ... theorie 
e (theory) 
nakra (crocodile) ...Crgeodil 
nidrà .. lethargie 
pavitrata ...pietàt 
pátri e «++ braut 
pitr ý ... büter 
purodhah ...priester 
pürba (former) «+ früher 
pro pro ; pri 
yradesa ...proving 
praéamsü ...prais 
prastuta (ready) ... fertig 
prastha (breadth) ... breit 

(broad) 
bharati (he bears ; +. borgen 
he pours) (to borrow) 
bhàra (burden) „burde 
bhratr -bruder 
mātr - Mutter 
rakta - rot 
ratha (chariot) «+ rod ` 
ráder (wheel) 
rathyā (road) «+. reede 
rajan (king) ah (ee 
(to rule) 
<... regen 
T stir) 
rāsa (dancing in a . reisen 
circle) (travel) 
reigen 
(round dance) 
rud (to weep) - TUB ; 
rusén (blacken) 
varcas (force) ^ wirken(work) 
varàha . aber 
vira (peer) +. pair 
Sarira (figure) «+. form 
Sirna (shorn) „+ scheren 
Sikara (boar) -. keiler 
sru-[ti] (ear) e ohr 
spardha (spurt) ... spurt ; 
sprisen 


* 


(a) 


alinda (court- 


.: Wal; wall * 
yard) 


(wall; mound) 
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Sanskrit 
alasya (lethargy) 


ulüka (owl) 
gala (throat) 


chàgala (goat) 


jala (water) 
nikhila (all) 
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German 


... lethargie ; 
lausen 


*,.. eule 


e. kehle; «< 
gurgel 
ce is (goat) 
geil (fat) 
wee alt (cold) ` 
— all 


palayate (he flees) ... fliehen 


plu 
mala - : 
lagati (he lags) 


— Spiel 
... [sche] mel 
-.. gügern (log) 


lapati (he speaks) ... lippe (lip) 


lamba (long) 
lati (he gives) 
liyate 

(he disappears) 
lubh (to desire) 


fala (to move) 


Šailaka (hillock) 
árükhala (anchor) 


hal& (hallow) 


«+. Jang 
. lot (to lead) 
. .]aien; leben ` 
lage 
«< Hebe (love ; 
kindness) 
227 peus (to 
- heal) 
heil 
M (healed) 
=.. hugel 
... Bekel ; 
anker 
„+. heiligen 


v(a) 


valati (he moves) 
vali (offering) 


: Welle (wave) 
-.. Wellen ( ,, ) 


[Een aksa (axle) | 


vana (wood) ... Wald 

vanya (wild) we Wild 

varcas . wirken 

vata; vāyu (wind) ... wind 

vari (water) «+. Wasser 

vrhat (big) «+. bebe 

s(a) 

astra ... streik 

ālasya ... lausen 

āste (he sits; he ... sisen (to 
stays) sit ; to stay) 

grasati (he --.fgrasen 
swallows (to grazé) 

* tasya (his) ... sein 
nasa. (nose) ... Na86 


Sanskit 


prastara (sione) 
prāsāda 
bhāsa (glamour) 
Siras (head) 
sā (she) 
sangita 
„sant 
sandhāna (seeking) 
sapta (seven) 
samudra (sea) 
samjiià (sense) 
sādhya (saint) 
sūnu 
sūpa 
sūrya (the sun) 
srj (to create) 
stena 
sthaga 
spardhā 
sva (self) 
svāsthya (bealth) 
hamsa (goose) 
hastin 


h(x) 


iha (here) 
kuha (where) 


guhā (cave) 


grham (home) 
grhah (house) 
` hanti (he kills) 


hamsa (goose) 
hala (hallow) 


hasta, (hand) 
bustin 


hiranya 


ks (@) 


uksan (ox ; bull) 


[ DEC, 


German 


.. Stein 
.. palast 
... phase 
.. kipf 
e Be . 
. [gelsang 
.. Sankt 
„+. Büken 
.. Sieben. 
... 86e ui 
... Sinn 
.. sankt 
.. sohn 


.. Sappe 
.. tonne 


... skaffen ` 
... stehlen* 
stag 

sa. Spūrt 

... selbft 
...gesundheit 
«+ gans . 
... anhasten 


^. hier 
... wohin ; 
woher. 
... hoble ; 
kehle ¢hroat) 
+. heim 
... haus 
,.. hesen 
(to hunt) 
henne 
(hen) A 
«.. heili- 
^ [gen] 
Tes hand 
...ànhangen ` 
anhasten 
«+. hymne 


..* akse 


(written as *achse'Y - 


2. OKs ` 
. okse 
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ENGLISH 
Sanrkı it English 
a(a) 
aksa ... axle 
karna +. Corn; corner 
gacchan -.. going 
gam +++ BO E 
gartta_ ... gorge 
grham ... home 
chāga «+ goat 
daksa (expert) ... [ortho] dox 
(meaning 
changed) 
drava (liquil) ... drop 
dravati (he .. drab 
dzives) 
nakra „+. crocodile 
pathin .. path 
pradeša ... province 
bharati (he .. borrow (mean- 
supports) ing slightly 
changed) 
marttya .. mortal 
gathya ` -.. road 
rave, “eee TOAT 
lamba ... long 
vamati (he .. vomit 
vomits) 
varāhā ». boar 
gankha .. conch 
šapa (to curse; ... hope 
to swear) 
sara, .. Arrow 
Šarīra „ form 
$rūkhala „ anchor 
sangila ` + song 
samana .. common 
spanda .. throb 
svalpa (small -. Shallow 
quantity) 
harmya ... home 
ā (at), 
ācārya as. teacher (e=4) 
karya .. charge (a=&) | 
ghāsa ..grass ("') 
CÓTU e ... Charm (,,) 
tārā oe star ('') 
nidra (sleep) ... lethargy ( "' ) 
bbāra » burden (ura) 


bhās (to shine) ... wash (a =ā) 
10-2180P—XII 


dīna (poor) 


Sanskrit English 
yāyābara vn vagabond (a=4) 
(wandering) 
lāsya (charming*... lustre (u=ā) 
gesture) ‘ 
vari water (a=4) . 

i(g. 
idam a vil 
is * wish 
kaccit | - .. which 
iri ... three (ee=i) 
dvidhā .. detach-[meni] * 
(ei) 
dvividha (of .. divide 


two kinds) 


nikhila (all) |  ... nihil-[is] (nill) 


māyika ... magic-[ian] 
migra, e MIX 
migrana ... mingle 
mié&rita ... mixed 

yoni ... [va] gina 
vadisa .. fish 

vivàda .. feud (e=i) 
vrti ... veil 
Sikhara ... peak (ea=i) 
lala .. hillock 
Sila. . hill 
biraņya (veda; ... hymn 


hence vedic 
hymn) 


i (8) 


.» knee (eei) 
. thin (mean- 
ing slightly 
changed) 
. din (cave) 


e 


tiksna 


nadi (river) 


pida e beat (ea=ī) 

prita (pleased) . preen (ee=ī) 

bhi . fear (ea 1) 

vira . peer :hero 
(e=ī) 

$i (Lo lie) . see (meaning 

x changed) 

Sighra e swift 

&itala „chill 

4 

e. u (s) 

adhunā „now (pro. 
nau’) E 

eatur ... four 
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o (s) 


loka (work ; 
people) 


x1 local 


au Lan 


yauvata 


rauti (he roars) 


anka (sign) 
aneka (more 
han one) 
antd hakàra 
kan kana 


e kaccha (shore) 


.. youth 
. roar 


< (s) 


. ink 
. unique (g=k) * 
, 
. dark $ 
. eonch 
. catch (mean- 
ing changed) 


Sanskrit 


kathayati (he 
Speaks; he 
quotes). 
kampra 
karoti (he 
creates ; 
he acts) 
karna 
kargana 
kaka 
kanda - 


kukkuta 
kuūca 

krt 

krsti 

kranda 

cakra 

nakra . 
panka (mud) 


pustaka 
markata 
luk 
$akata 


Sahka (to fear) 


galka 
$us; Šuska 
gailaka 


[à ]-càrya 


` THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 
Sanskrit ' English 
H 
pustaka ... book 
yugam . weight 
luk . *... look (007 u) 
vüyu .. wind (w=) 
: np (s) 

ūlūka . owl (pro àül) . 
ürmi wen wave (C'ueb)' 
pürna we full (uz DI 
mandüka .. toad 
musika . mouse 

r Gg) 
rddha ... rich (riz r) 
krti (creation) . create 
grdh . greed 
drdha wa rigid 
drpta ... thrilled 

rr (s) 
trr vez tread 

1 (&) 
klpta (connected) zz clean 

e (v) 

eka owe A ` ON (a-e) 
kendra «4, centre 
keša z hair 
devatà n deity 
vedana ae, pain 
sev . Serve 


kaccit 
cakra 


caru 


caruta (charm) 


cīra (piece of 
cloth) 

vàc 

vatcas 


aksapatu 
abata (pit) 


asta 
kreti 


ca) 
[tea] cher (chc) 


* Togo, 


English 4 
. quote 


. quiver 
. create 


. corn ; corner 
. cultivation 
. crow 
. cord (meaning 
changed) 
. cock 
. crease 
e Cut 
. culture 
» Cry 6 
w+» Spake 
. crocodile 
... bank 
(meaning changed) 
... book 
... monkey 
.. look 
Cart e 
.. sink 
.. husk 


z ... 80ak 


.. hillock 


... Which 
-.. circle 


, Char [ming] 


... charity 


(meaning changed) 


... chain (,,) 1 


... Voice 
-.. force 


t(z) 


„+. expert 
..? pit ; 
bottom 
-.. eight 
xe OUlturg 
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Sanskrit English 
tatini ... stream 
pati (pierce) ... bite 
mahatanka ... Mountain 
lostra ... stone 
Sakata ... Cart 
sat’ ... shut 

(meaning changed) 
sphut (to be clear) +» Spot e. 


- (meaning changed) 


t (a ) (changed into t) 
astra (weapon) ` ^ strike 
āste (he sits) .. Bit 
karta .. creator 
krt De. Cut 
krti (work ; ..create ` 
S performance) feat 
caruta, „charity 
tatra (there) .. to; 

towards 
taņu ... tiny 
taraūga ... tide 
tarati (he crosses ; .. start 
he passes) i 
BA aa tree 
tara .. star 
tikta . .. bitter 
tirna ; trr ... turn 
trai (to: protect) «+ try 
| (meaning changed). 
ivar (to be quick ; «+. tarry 


to'hurry) (meaning changed) 
duhitr +. daughter 
devata |. deity 
dautya (act of ... duty 


amessen- (meaning Ghanged) 


ger) l 

drava (liquid) ..- drop 
nakta ... night 
pat (to fall) wee part 
paseat ws past | 
patra ‘we. pot 
palita «+. pet 
prapūrtti + profit 
"bhīti .. threat 
bhrtya ...[ser|vang 
mart$a ~ ...mortal 
mahat (great) ...might 
miira | ... mate 
vamati (he vomits) «+. vomit 


Sanskrit . English 
vahutva „variety 
vitta (circle) "+. tyre 

(meaning slightly 
. R changed) 
saktu «+. Wheat 
Šveta ^. white 
satitva : ... chastity 
satya . ;.. truth 
sant ... saint 
hrt a.. heart 
plu) 
apanayana (removal) ... open 
( meaning slightly, 
changed) 
upa (up ; near) «c Up 
upari (up ; upper) «+. Upper 
kandarpa ... cupid 
tapasvi (wretched) +++ poor 
(wretched) 
pakva coc TIPO’ c. 
patu ... [ex ]-part 
pana .. pawn 
pat (to fall) .. part 
pathin s. path 
pad (to pry) e. PLY 

(padyate} 
parābhūta (pervaded): ... pervade 
pavitra „+. pure 
pavitrata .. purity ; 

piety 

pašcāt «+ past 
pātra +» pot 
papin . profane 
paman (fatness ... pain 

(meaning changed) 
parabata +++ pigeon 
palita ws pet 
pāvi ; [pāvayati] ... pave 
purodhah |. priest 


«+ pool (pond) 


pur (full) 
[meaning changed] 


pürva . prior 
«prstba-[posaka] .. patron 
pra (good ; well) S. pro” 
[forma] 
pratna ... primitive 


pradesa «+ province * 
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Sanskrit 


plu (to float) 
(mé 
pravala A 
prasamsā 
"paasādayati 
(bē āppeases; he 
propitiates) l 
prak (pre; fore)... 
prāthamika sc 
prànta (side) 


prasida 

prita 

prerana 

pres (to send) 


lapati (he speaks) 
Sap (to curse; 
to take oath) 
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English 
. play 
aning changed) 
-.. prevail 
<. praise 
< appease; 
. propitiate ` 


prg- [historic] 
primitive 


.. paint (mean- 


ing changed) 


4 palace 

.. pleased; preen 
... [im ]-pulse 

.. pose (meaning 


changed) 
lip (,.) 


.. help, hope (,,) 


Sarpa » Serpent 
supa "e. Bap 
spardhà .. pride; spirit 
spardhita <... proud 
spré (to touch) ... sip 
l kh (@) 
srokhala ... Shackle 
(ck-kh). ` 
chh (ei 
chadis -a Gēiling (c=ch) 
chātra o [dis] ciple GA 
churikā + Sword (sz ch) . 
is (5) 
gastha . sixth 
th (9r) 
artha (wealth). ... earth 
caturtha, .«. fourth 
patbin «+ path 
prastha .. breadth 
stbaga-[yati] ... thatch -(mean- 
(to check) ing slightly 
changed) 
svasthya „+ health 
ph (eist 
phana . fang Md 
phena ... foam 
Sapha ... hoof 
Saphari ... fish 


svarga (heaven) .. 


: d( 
kanda (trunk of .; 


=) 


[p&c. 


Sanskrit Eng lish 
g(a) 

ahgul ` ... finger 
ahankara .. egoism 
gacchan ... going 
ganayati (he ^... gain (profit) 
considers) 
„gādā ... goad 

gam A 
gambhira .. grave 

gala (throat) ^ ...,gorge kx 
guha (cave) .. gorge d 
grdh (to be .. greed 
greedy) . 

grha — ... house 
grbņāti -.. grasp 
grasati (he .. grass (mean- 
swallows) ing changed)» 
chaga. - goat 

turaga (horse) e stag. 
niyoga. ; engage 
paragata (gone) . .. forget 
lagati- «+ Jag 

sangita .. cong” 


.. garden (Persian- 


gardün ) $ 
jo). 7 
antarjfia ^. intelligent : 
(Knower of the 
mind) ` 
"utaja - : an Coláges 
vajr& (thunder) ... blaze (z=}) - 
i (meaning ~~ 
changed) ot 


. cord (meaning. 


a tree) E oo 

landa (stool) . land (” ) 
sunda -.. band ( ” ` 

; d (0) 
ada, goad (pro-- 
* nounced as 
‘goad’) 
h(a) - 


$ b 
abhra (cloud) 


"nābhi 
lubh 79 desire) . 


Svabbra, 


«+ heaven (mean- 
..ing changed) . 
se Davel Doss bh) 


«love ( ,,* 
(meaning 
changed) 


+ Cave (,, Y 
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Fanskrit English 
n(3) ` 
adanam . eating 
antahstha -.. internal 
anyatara (one another 


of the two) 
asmin (in it) . iD 


gamanam -.. going 

janu ... knee 

naga. ... NOSE 

nu 2s DOW 

parjjanya «+. rain 

rajan (king) ws l'eign (meaning 
changed) 

$van -.. hound 

sant «+. Baint 

samana + common 


= . 
p-saman (a hymu ... hymn 


of the Sāmaveda) 


sūnu + SOD 

mla) 
gam .. come 
gharma .. Warm; worm 
[candra]-mas ... moon 
dbigna (smoke) ... flame 
madhya ... amid 
madhyama .. middle 
manas .. mind 
mama .. mine 
marut (storm)  ... might (mean- 

. ing changed) 
markata . monkey 
marttya , mortal 
mátr „mother 
mānava .. man 
mārayati .. Mars 
mira ‘ave mix 
ukhya wra [fore] most. 

muhūrtta «= moment 
vamati s: vomit 
samāna vw Same 
harmya za home 
(mansion) 

yla) 
yuvan ss. young 
yauvata ».. youth 
yüyam e ves YOu 

ris? 
antar ... inter-[nal] 
[an] dhaküra = dark 


Sanskrit 


apsaras 


English 
+. fairy 


adhorana (driver... adherant 


of an elephant) 


aropa 

[ava ]rtana 
euttara 
kirana 
kentra 
kranda 
gharma 
catur 

laru 

tara 
dravaya 
dvirepha 
nidra (sleep) 
"patatri 
pararajya 
paripürna 
pātrī 

pitr. 
puràs 
purodhah 
pürva 

pro 


pradeša 
bhāra 
bhrātr 
mātr 
ratba 
rathyā 
rava 
rosa 
varnu 
Sara, 
Sarddha 
sighra 
sūra 
spardhà 
&ragtr 


ūlūka 
kalaķati 
kisaldya 
kaušala 
jval 
nikhila 


*(meaning 
changed) 
.. Wrap ` sd 
... turn 
... outer 
e ma ray 
«+. Centre 
saa CLY 
e. Warm . 
.. four 
... tree 
. Btar 
... drive 
--. drone 
«+ lethargy 
«.. bird 
«++ foreign 
«+. perfect 
... bride 
EL. father 
... fore 
... father 
-.. prior; first 
-. pro; pre; (pro 
forma, pre- 
historic) 
-.. province 
... burden 
... brother 
. mother 
<... [cha biet 
vue road 
... YOO 
... Wrath 
e river 
+++ BITOW 
«+. strength 
. Sharp 
2. hero ' 
. spirit 
. creator 
DCH 


s owl 

saa kill 

<... foliage 
we Skill 
<... kindle 
«i. alt 


^o te 
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. goskha 
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Sanskrit . English 
plu .. play; plough 
(meaning 
changed) 
“apati .. laugh (meaning 
i changed) 
likh, (to scratch; ... lake (,, ) zs 
to write) . 
lī ... lay; lie 
lina ... laid 
luk ... look 
lubh .. love (meaning 
changed) 
lubdha ... lavish (,, ) 
vala .. well 
vali ... belly (mean- 
ing changed) 
érikhala .. shackles 
svalpa .. shallow 
halà ... hallow 
vta) 
anūvāka (a ` .. invoke (mean- 
chapter of the ing changed) 
Veda) i 
kavità ... Verse 
daiva .. divine 
dravaya ... drive 
vamati .. vomit 
varnu sa river 
vahutva .. variety 
_vak .. vocal 
vāc ... Volce 
Bev ... Serve 
"ia 
amša ... Share 
daršaya .. show 
vadiša ... fish 
garaņam ... shelter 
aria ... Shape : 
šātayati .. shut (meaning 
i changed) 
sighra ... sharp e 
Sirna .. shorn >? 
grūkhala .. Shackles * 
s(u) 


.. pasture 


[p&C. 


Sanskrit English 
lostrà ` ... stone 
visthà ... Stool 

s(a) 
as [ti] is 


.. strike (mean- 


astra (weapon) 
. ing changed) 


gras [ati] } 


chien .. grass 
nasa - ... Dose é 
vikasana ... blossom 
sangita ... SONG 
sadya ... sudden 
samana .. Same 
samudra .. BEd 
sampīda ... suffer 
sarpa ^o. Berpe-[nt] 
sáphalya .. Success À 
smita ... smile 
sīv 4 SEW 
sünu , SOD 
- SEV ... Serve 
šaura ... solar 
stha .» stay 
spardha .. spirit 
spré ... sip (meaning 
~ changed) 
sphut (to be .. spot (7) 
clear) 
sphur „+ Spur 
sva ^. geli 
hamsa ... goose 
h(¥) 
[aiti]hàsika $. historical 
kuha . Where 
hanti .. hunt : 
harmya ^ ... home A. 
halà ... hallow 
hasta „+. haud 
hamsa „+ hen (meaning 
`... changed) 
ke (a) 
aksa. ` axle 
aksata (unhurt) ... exalt (meaning 
^ changed). 
aksayya (indis- ::- exquitite { ” ) 
tructable) 
uksan . . OX 


laksmī (beauty) " lux 


POEM 
TREVOR GOODGER-HILL 


The shrivelled years of fateful time 

Have left their daggers in my mind : S 
The passing hours of taste and smell , 
Unite to tease ray private hell. 


Our abstract love and frenzied breath 
Mete out the muted marrow of our death. 


Reviews and Notices of Books 
- Kavi Kaumudi of Kalya Laksmi Nrsimha (Critically edited with an 
English Translation and Notes)—by Dr, K. Krishnamoorthy, M.A., BT., 
Ph.D., Head' of the Departmerff of Sanskrit, Karnatak University. 
Publisher: S. S? Wodeyar, M.A., rr.n., Registrar, Karnitak University. 
Dharwar. Price Re. 1.50. 4 s 

The learned editor Dr. Krishnamoorthy in the introduction has 
discussed all the relevant matters concerning the poet and his work. l 

Kalya Laksmi Nrsimha wasa son of Ahobala-sudhi. He came of a 
family of Sanskrit scholars. He wrote two moie works (besides the book 
under review). He was a Smirta Brahmana who embraced Tantrika cult 
or his spiritual upliftment. The patron of the poet was the king Abhifāma, 4 
not identified by the historians. The adjective ‘Kalya’ qualifying the * 
name of the poet cannot be decisively explained. It may either indicate 
the place of the family of the poet or a family surname based on religious 
attainment. He belonged to a period between 1700 A.D, and 1800 A.D. 

The collection of light verses entitled Kavi-Kaumudi belongs to a 

. species of Sanskrit Literature. Its aim is to describe a subject under the 
cover of some other subject having similar properties, etc. The poet follfwed 
the foot-steps of the great poet Paņditarāja Jagannātha to compose his æ 
146 anyoktis. The learned editor has tried his best to appreciate the poet. 
He has overestimated the literary value of this work when he ranks 

“ib with Bhāminivilāsa. uu" 

The editor has aptly shown the five distinguishing features of the work 
under discussion. Wit and grace of the verse are enjoyable. The 
music of words lends to it an additional charm, No profound thought 
characterizes it. The poet maintains his taste and culture even when he 
indulges in satires: But his criticism is very sharp. He knows the ast of 
āressing the commonplace objects with attractively fresh garbs. Hg. 
does not forget to make didactive appeal. Two verses of the. second 
canto show that the poet is capable of composing dialogue poems. 

The English translation of the poems makes the work much more 
attractive. The learned editor is a poet himself. His English poems 
bear evidence to his art and ability. 

It will nob be oub of place if I point aut one or two places where: 
the English rendering fails to eqnvey the wealth of meaning of the 
Sanskrit verse ¢.g., '"Ráküralyi mahotsavān”” is not adequately expressed 
by the line, ‘flooded in the mobn's festive-light". S 


qu 


Ja B. 


Qurselves 


G. D. BIRLA HINDI EXTENSION LECTURER gegen 


Dr. Nagendra, M.A., D.Litt., has been appointed G. D. Birla 
Hindi Extension Lecturer for 1962. He is expected to deliver the 
lectures in January next, for which necessary arrangements have 
been undertaken. The lecturer is a well known figure in the domain 
of Hindi Literature to-day. He is also renowned as a versatile writer 


and well known critic. 


INDIAN PARLIAMENTARY AND SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE 


^. " The Indian Parliamentary and Scientific Committee came into 
being in 1961 with the Prine Minister as its President. The 
purposes for which it was formed were stated to “effect liaison 
between the Indian Parliament and Scientific activities in the 
country. In its objectives it was modelled after a similar non- 
statutory institution existing in the United Kingdom since 1939 to 
a$sist members of the British Parliament. The principal objective 
of the Committee are as follows : 


(1) to provide members of the Indian Parliament with 
authoritative scientific information from time to time ; 


(2) to bring to the notice of the members of the Parliament and 
the Government of India the results of scientific researches and 
technological developments which bear upon questions of current 
public interest ` 

A (3) to arrange for suitable action through Parliamentary* channels 
^ whenever necessary in order to ensure that proper regard is paid to 
the scientific point of view ; 


(4) to provide its members and other approved subscribers with 
regular summaries of scientifie matters dealt with in the Parliament. 


The Committee thus provides for & common forum for M.P.s., 
and scientists for mutual discussjon of problems and policies on the 
advanegment of science and technology and their impact on the 
economie, agricultural, industrial and Yefence developments of the 


country. The Committee brings out a quarterly journal entitled 


11—2130P—XIT 
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‘Science in Parliament’ and has already published some brochures. 
'Two most recent and important publications of the Committee are 
‘Science Education in Schools’ and ‘Population Control and Family 


i NE 
Planning'. 2 


ag M NExT CONVOCATION 


Next annual Convocation of the University of Calcutta will be 
held at 2p.in. onethe 14th and'15th January, 1968, on the grounds 
of the Rabindra Sarobar (Lake Maidaii). 


` 
* 
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' Blotifications i 
UNIVERSITY QF CALCUTTA 


NOTIFICATION e 
e No. CSR/19/65 
It is notified for general information that the regulations for the Diploma Course in 


Health Statistics (D.H.S.) as set out in the accompanying papers were adopted by the 
Academic Council on 27th February, 1965, and accepted by the Senate on 5th June, 1965. 


The regulations would take effect from the next academic session. 


Senate House, M J. C. MUKHERJEB, 
The 27th December, 1965. Asst. Regisirar. 
e 


CHAPTER XLIX-R , 
DIPLOMA IN HEALTH STATISTICS (DHS) | 


1. An examination for the Diploma in Health Statistics shall be held once every 
year in Calcutta and shall commence on such date as the Syndicate shall determine, the 
approximate date of which to be notified in the calendar. 


2. Any graduate in medicine or a candidate who has passed B.A. or B.Sc. Examina- 
tion with Mathematics or Statistics of a recognized University may be admitted to this 
examination, on production of certificate of having 


(i) Attended during a period of not less than nine months approved courses of ins- 
truction in (a) General Statistical Methods, (5) Vital Statistics and Demography, (c) Health 
Statistics and Statistical Methods in Public Health, (d) Public Health Administration 
including Health Education, (e) Maternal and Child Health including family planning, 
(f) Epidemiology and communicable diseases, (g) Microbiology, Biology and. Genetics, 
(A) Sanitary Engineering, (?) Industrial Hygiene and (j) Nutrition. 

(ii) Undergone field training for a period of three months in an approved place under 
the guidance of the Head of the Section of Statistics of the All-India Institute of Hygiene 
and Public Health, Calcutta. 


The Diploma will be awarded on the recommendation of the Head of the Institution 
after the candidate has passed the examination and has in addition fulfilled satisfactorily, 
the requirement of this fieldwork. 


3, Every candidate for admission to the examination shall send his application to 
the Registrar with a certificate in the form prescribed by the Syndicate and a fee of Rs. 100 
at least one fortnight before the date fixed for the commencement of the examination. 


4. A candidate who fails to pass or present himselffor the examination shall not 
be entitled to claim a refund of the fee. A candidate may be admitted to one or more 
subsequent examinations on payment of Rs. 50 on each occasion and will have to appear 
in all the subjects for the examination. 


5. The examination shall consist of the following :— 


Subjects Full marks 


Paper I .. Public Health Administration including Health Educa- 100 
tion, Maternal and Child Health including Family 
Planning and Nutrition. 


Paper II .. Epidemiology and communicable diseases, Microbiology 100 
2 including Biology and G netics, Sanitary Engineering 
and Industria Hygiene. 6 
Paper III .. General Statistics—Descriptive Statistics, Probability 100 


theory, Numerical analysis, Estimation and testing of 
hypothesis. 
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Paper IV .. General Statistics—Sampling theory and Design of 100 
_ experiments. 

Paper V .. Vital Statistics and Demography es xi 100 

Paper VI | .. Health Statistics and Statistical Methods in Public Health 100 

Viva Voce .. Based on subjects included in Paper I and Paper IE .. 100 
Practical I .* Based on topics included in Papers III and IV .. . 100 
Practical II .. Based on topics,included in Paper V vs Sé 100 
mangpang tactical III .. Based on topics included in Paper VI ` » .. ., 100 
, i Total SS 1,000 





6. In order to passethe examination, A'candidate must obtain 40 per cent. of the 
marks separately in theoretical, practical and viva and at least 50 per cent. on the aggregate: 

7. As soon as possible after the examination, the Syndicate shall publish a list of 
successful candidates arranged in alphabetical order. Y 

8. The limits of the subjects for the course of studies are as follows :— _ 

Syllabus for Diploma in Health Statistics. 

The syllabus for the course can be broadly classified under the following five headings 

1. General Statistical Methods. 

2. Vital Statistics and Demography. 

3. Health Statistics. SE 

4. Statistical Methods in Public Health. 

5. Public Health. 


1. GENERAL STATISTICAL METHODS : e p 

(a) Descriptive statistics—Data collection, preliminary ideas about statistical popu- = 
lation, sample, individual. Compilation, tabulation and diagrammatic representation. 
Measures of Central tendency, dispersion, skewness and Kurtosis, Correlation and re- 
gression for two or more variables. - 

(b) Probability theory—classical definition of probability. Some combinatorial 
and games of chance problems. Theorems of total and compound probability. Mathe- 
matical expectation ; theorems of the expectation of sum of random variables and product 
of independent random variables ; theorem on the variance-of sum of random variable ; 
Binomial, Poisson and Normal distributions. 

(c) Numerical analysis—use of machines and mathematical tables. Significant 
figures and approximate computations. Linear interpolation. 

(d) Estimation—elementary ideas about estimation, methods of moments, least 
squares and maximum likelihood, confidence interval, curve fittings. ^ Ka 
(e) Testing of hypotheses—Null hypothesis, level of significance and power of a 
test, Small sample tests—t and F. Large sample tests for mean, proportions, etc. X?. 
tests for independence in contingency tables, goodness of fit etc. Analysis of variance. 

(f) Sample surveys—principles of planning sample surveys—pilot surveys, basic 
concepts, frame, elementary units and sampling units. Methods of selecting a sample 
—simple random sampling, stratified sampling, multistage sampling, pps sampling, 
interpenetrating sub-samples. . Data collecting Manual and mechanical tools for pro- 
cessing, using punched card equipment, etc, ` Writing of reports. National sample 
survey, with special reference to morbidity, medical care and other public health statistics.- 

(g) Design of experiments—basic principles of design, randomization, replication 
and local control. Standard designs. Analysis of data. 


2. VITAL STATISTICS AND DEMOGRAPHY : : . 


(a) Routine methods of obtaining vital statistics and demographic data—regis- g. 
Kaa os births, deaths, and marriage—census—forms for medical certification of cause A. 
of death. ` 

(b) Adhoc enquiries for collecting data on mortality and fertility—utilization of, 
hospital data. ` i . 2^ . 

(c) Classification and tabulation of vital statistics—international statistical classi- 
ficetion of causes of death—standard tàbulation of natality, mortality and demographic 
data. 

(d) Presentation of vital statistical and demographic data in useful summary forms 
by means of diagrams, fables and statistical indices—construction of lifetable. 

(e) Study of population trends—changes in mortality fertility, migration and other 


demographic factors. ` 
. 


3. HEALTH STATISTICS : " 
(a) Routine methods of obtaining health statistics—procedures for repofing and 
registration of specific diseases—defects in health statistics —methods of improvement. 
(b) Hospitals as a source of morbidity statistics—interpretation of hospital statistics 
— uses of hospital statistics to hospital administrators, general health administrators,” 
* medical profession and research workers. . 
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(c) General health survey—methods of collecting data, sampling procedures, inter- 
pretation and utilization. 

(d) Survey of population to study specific health problems—collection of data, 
sampling procedures, analysis of the data and interpretation. ; . 

(e) Health statistics administration and utilization at the local, state, national and 
international levels. . e 
4. STATISTICAL METHODS IN Pona HEALTH : -— 

(a) Use of statistical principles in assessing (ie effectiveness of a drug or a vaccin, 
e of clinical trial, sequential clinical trial. is km 

- (b) Statistical methods 1n diagnosis—errors of classification as illustrated by chest 

X-ray for tuberculosis and clinical survey for nutritional assessment. 

(c) Principles of the Theory of Estimatign as applied to public health problems— 
estimation of organisms in water by dilution method. e. 

(d) Statistical techniques in the study of epidemiology lifetable techniques for study- 
ing chronic diseases, principles of stochastic processes in medical follow-up studies. 

(e) Design of experiments for biological assay. 


A 
5. PUBLIC HEALTH: 


(a) Epidemiology :—Elementary principles of epidemic theyro—the balance between 
the individual, the pathogenic agent and the environment—application of statistical 
techniques to the study of the behaviour of infective and non-infective diseases with a 
view to their prevention or control—co-ordination of.clinical, bacteriological and statis- 
tical methods in the investigation of an epidemic. 

Hi Communicable diseases :—Elementary princilpes on the origin and spread of 
the common communicable diseases, such as malaria, small pox, Cholera, Plague, Typhoid 
Typhus, Influenza, Tuberculosis etc.—principles of epidemiology and control of disease 
in large communities, statistics of communicable diseases notification of disease— disease 
—endemicity and epidemicity of specific diseases—seasonal variation—petiodicity etc. 

(c) Microbiology :—Elementary principles of bacteriology, virology, rickettsia, 
protozoology, helminthology and entomology, use of quantitative methods in their study, 
statistics of serology and immunology. 

(d) Nutrition :—Elementary principles of nutrition for the normal individual— 
basal and total metabolism calories—food requirement according to age, growth, etc. 
constituents of food— protein, fat, carbohydrates, vitamins, minerals, etc.—balanced 
diet —deficiency diseases—food supplies—legislative control of food planning, nutrition 
and diet surveys—interpretation. 

(e) Maternal and Child Health :—Elementary principles of the organisation of 
maternal and child health services—study of antenatal, intranatal, post-natal, infant and 
pre-school services in public health programmes— development and care of normal and 
handicapped children—institutional and domiciliary mid-wifery services—planning and 
utilization of keeping records of services rendered in maternal and child health centres. 

(f) Public Health Organisation :—Elementary principles of organising public health 
—personal health vs. Public Health evolution and modern trends in theory and practice 
of public” health—national and international health—international health organisation, 
and the statistics published by them evolution of public health practices in India—vital 
statistics laws—background and application of vital statistics in public health practice 
—specialized services in public health. 

(g) Sanitary Engineering :—Elementary principles of sanitation—Housing refuse 
collection and disposal—water supply and drainage—statistical study of fluctuation of 
water consumption and sewage flow -sewage disposal, industrial wastes and stream sani- 
tation—hygiene provisions—baths, washing and sanitary accommodation-z-ventilation 

_g lighting statistical basis of standards for drinking water, food etc. 

- (A) “Industrial Hygiene :—Eelementary principles of industrial hygiene—Physio- 
logical problems of work and environment in Industry—industrial health hazards— 
psychological problems in industry-occupational diseases—sickness absentecism— 
measurement of atmospheric pollution—planning of industrial health survey—main- 
tenance of industrial health records. 

( Health education :—Elementary principles and’ methods of health education— 
public speaking—the use of radio, newspapers, films, etc.—organisation of community 
health education programmes—health education in schools—evaluation of health edu- 
cation programmes. 

(j) Family Planning :—Record forms for administrative and evaluative purposes 
—indices for determining acceptability and effectiveness of family planning, planning 
of surveys for knowing attitudes of people t$wards family planning—demographic as- 
pects of family, planning. M 

(k) Bielogy and genetics :—Elementary principles of. biology to serve as a back- 
ground for the study of genetics, psychology, anatomy and microbiology—basic prin- 
ciples of medical genetics—application to problems such as congenital malformations, 
blood group inheritance, mental deficiency, etc.—human metabolic diseases—technigues 
of human genetical investigations—elements of bacterial and virus genetics. 


Inge, 
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1963] NOTIFICATIONS 979 


. ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
' Proceedings of the Syndicate 
No. S4/1864/65 — - Waltair, The 27th July, 1965 


Encl.: 1 Statement - 
Sub. ` Misconduct at University Examinations, March-April, 1964 


Ref. : Syndicate Resolution, dated the 6th April, 1965 ëmm 


ORDER 


The result of the following-candidate who*has been found guilty of resorting to un- 
fair means at the University Examinations beld in March-April, 1964, is cancelled and 
be is debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinations for the period 

` noted against his name :— 


SLNo. Name of the candidate Examination Reg. No. Period of rustication 


1. Sri G. Balakrishna Matriculation 1891 Debarred for two years and 
permitted to sit for the Uni- 
versity Examination to be 
held in March, 1966, or 


thereafter. 
T - . By order 
P. V. V. SESHAGIRI, 
Registrar. 
BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar . 
(Academic) 

RAC/SCAC/10-7-65(57) The 20th July, 1965 
Registered A/D 


Srigantanukumar Ghoshal, 
D-36/201, August Kunda, 


VARANASI. 
Examination : B.Sc. Pt. I, Roll No. 181 


Dear Sir, 

This is to inform you that since you removed one fold (4 pages) from your Supple- 
mentary examination answer book on 23rd April, 1965, and inserted the same in your 
Mathematics paper JI answer-book at your examination held on 24th April, 1965, you 
have beer rusticated for two years and that you will not be permitted to appear at any 
of the University examinations before 1967. Your 1965 B.Sc. (Part Y) examination has 
been cancelled. d 


Yours faithfully, 
KULAL, 
^ Dy. Registrar (Academic). 
ý BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
J Office of the Registrar S 
(Academic) 

Ref. No. RAC/SCAC/24-12-64(5) January, 1965 
Registered A/D 
Sri Ved Nath Pathak, 
Village Mukarsin, 
P.O. Rajpur, 


Dist. Mirzapur. 


Dear Sir. i 

This ‘is to inform you that since three papers’ hand-written) were recovered from 
- your lap and another paper was recovered from under your seat in the Examination Hall 
on 18th December, 1964, your LL.B. (Prev.) I-Tgrm Examination of 1964-65 has been 
cancelled And that you have been rusficated for twi years. Please note that you will not - 
be permitted to appear at any examination of the University before 1966. 


oa S Yours faithfully, 
KULAL, 
Dy. Registrar (Acad.). 
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g No. 23118-181 of 1965 


From 

* Sti P. C. Mital, M.A., 
Registrar, . 4 Ķ 
Lucknow UniYersity, £ -— 
Lucknow. - "n 


To 
1. The Registrars of all Universities in India. 
2. The Secretary, - 
Inter-University Board of India, 
New Delhi, 
. Lucknow, August 6,4 965 


Dear Sir, Bo 
I.am directed to enclose a list of students who were expelled from the various exa- 
minations of the University as well as those debarred from appearing at subsequent exa- 


minations, for the period noted against their names, on account of their having been 
found guilty of using unfair means at the Examinations of 1965. A 


Yours faithfully, 
P. C. MITAL, 


Registrar à 
UNIVERSITY OF LUCKNOW be 
SI. Roll Enrolt. Name of candidate — Examination at Punishment awarded 
No, No. No. which appeared 
1. 100 A.k. 2425 Devendra Pal Singh LL.B. Expelled from their 
- (Previous) respective Mid-year 
2 360  L.m.262 Prem Prakash Joshi Do. Law Examination -of 
3 566 L.m. 405 Syed Waheed Hasan Do. . January, 1965, and 
4 657 ' Ag. 2190 Naresh Chandra Do. debarred from apear- 
A | Khare. ing at all examinations 
5. 720 S.e.9 Adhirkumar Banerjee Do. of the University upto 
6. 806 Af.1819 Saroj Kumar Do. April, 1966. Not eli- 
Dwivedi. i gible for re-admission 
7 830 Ae 1592 Zamirul Hasan. - Do. to the Iniversity earlier 
8 93 Li. 86 Gyanéndra Deo ` LL.B. (Final) than the session 1966- 
Tewari. 67, 
9, 334 Ae 768 Syed Hameedul Do. . 
Hasan Rizvi. _ ~ 
10. 388 L.i. 326 Surendra Singli Do. 
11. 439  A.h.2063  Veer Bhadra Singh Do. S 
12. 566 Li. 279 Sharafat Ali Do. ~~ j 
13. 322 A.k.1917 Om Prakash LL.B. Expelled from the Mid- 
(Previous) year LL.B. (Previous) 
M M Examination of Janu- 
ary, 1965, and de- 
barred from appearing 
at. all examinations of 
the University upto 
April, 1967. Not eli- 
gible for readmission 
to the University 
earlier than the session 
1967-68. 2X 
14. 937 A.m.1613 Gaya Prasad Verma B.A. Part I Expelled from the B.A. 
15. 1144 Am. 2008 Noorul Haq Khan Do. Part I Examination of 
16. | 1155 Aan, 2022 Pratap Narain ` Do. 1965 and  debarred 
: Verma. E from appearing at all 
17. 1161 Am. 2030 Pradeepštumar Do. examinations of the, 
Ma dar. Ve University up to April, 
18. 1297 Am. 2228 Syed Mohammad . Do. 1966. Not eligible for 
S Hadi Naqvi. readmission to the 
19. 1323 Af.26 Amreek Singh "Do. University earlier than 


20. 1408 Am, 2352 Km. Janak Sharma Do. the session 1966-67. 


1965] 
SL Roll 
No. No. 
21. 1417 
22. 1969 
23. 2430 
24. 2431 
25. 2432 
26. 2494 
21. 827 
8. 1226 
9. 1501 
30. 2392 
31. 2401 
er 
32. 136 
33. 920 
34. 945 
35. 954 
36. 967 
37. 1014 
38, 1023 
39. d 
1396 
Jh 277 
42. 346 
43. 605 
44. B 
45. 345 
46. 276 
47. 361 
48. 571 
49. *574 
50. **878 


BY 
51. 
52. 
53. 


54. 


97 
109 


31 


43 


Enroll. 
No. 


Am. 2359 
A.m.,548 
A.m. 2517 


‘Am. 2523 
S.g. 498 


A.m. 316 


A.l. 1808 


Al. 2044 
C.g. 37 


A.l. 2653 
A.l. 1674 


S.m. 872 


S.m. 1239 
S.m. 1248 
S.m. 730 
S.m. 736 
S.m. 693 
S.1. 448 
S.m. 325 
S.m. 732 
SL 959 


S.k. 1068 


S.r. 742 
S.h. 608 


C.m. 349 


A.d. 436 
Ai. 459 
S.j. 908 
A.k. 2384 


A.h. 2238 


L.e. 94 - 
A.j. 2044 


B.m. 36 


` B.m. 54 
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Name of candidate 


Examination at 
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Punishment awarded 


which appeared 


Kamta Singh B.A. Part I 
Ram Bahadūr Singh Do, 
Shyam Manohar Do. 
Dixit. 
Sukh Lal e Do. 
Sushil Chandra Do, 
Sarkar. 
Krishna Kumar Do. . 
Singh. : 
Rajodia Bahadur” B.A. Part II 
Khurshid Ahmad Do. 
Bramha Deo Do. 
Chaurasia. 
Naresh Prasad Do. 
Srivastava. 
.Rama Kant Dubey Do. 
Ashok Kumar B.Sc. (Preli- 
Nigam. minary) 
Dinesh Chandra Do. 
Lal Bahadur Verma Do. 
Om Prakash Agarwal Do. 
Rama Kant Saxéna - Do. 
Jagdish Prasad Do. 
Navin Chandra _ „Do. 
Uma Kant Dikshit Do. 
Prithvi Raj Singh Do. 
Subhash Chandra B.Sc. (Pass) 
„Johri. 
Radhey Shyam Do. 
Tripathi. 
Radhey Lal Do. 
Mohammad Abu M.Sc. (Part 
Anwar Siddiqui. ID) 
Shantikumar B.Com. 
Chatterjee. (Previous) 
Mata Prasad LL.B. 
(Previous) 
Prem Prakash Misra Do. 
Tirth Raj Tewari ' Do. 
"Triveni Prasad Do. 
Yadav. 
Ram Swarup Misra Do. 
Har Vijai Bahadur LL.B. (Final) 
Harish Chandra Do. 
Srivastava. 
Prem Dutta Dube Preliminary 
Ayurveda- 
. charya. 
Santosh Kumar Do. 


Gupta. " 


(Roll No. 1297 also 
fined Rs. 5 for mis- 
behaviour). 


e Expelled.from the B.A. 
Part II Examination of 
1965 and  debarred 
from appearing at all 
examinations of the 
University upto April, 
1966. Not eligible for 
readmission to the 
University earlier than 
the session 1966-67. 
(Roll No. 827 also 
fined Rs, 20 for creat- 
ing disturbance in the 
examination hall.) 


Expelled from their 
respective Examina- 
tion of 1965 and de- 
barred from appearing 
at all examinations of 
the University upto 
April, 1966. Not eli- 
gible for readmission 
to the University 
earlier than the session 
1966-67. 


Expelled from the 
LL.B. (Previous Exa- 
mination of 1965 and 
debarred from appear- 
ing at all examina- 
.tions of the Univer- 
* sity upto April, 1966. 
Not eligible for re- 
admission to the Uni- 
versity earlier than the 
session 1966-67. 
Expelled from 
respective Examina- 
tion of 1965 and de- 
barred from appearing 
at all examinations of 
the University upto 
April, 1966. Not eli- 
gible for readmission 


their 


*Roll Mo. 574 also fined Rs. 20 fgr disregardin$ the instructions of the Invigilator in 
the examination Hall. 


**Roll No. 878 also fined Rs. 50 for not complying with the orders of the Invigilator 
on duty and impersonating and deliberately bluffing the authorities. 


13—2130P—XII 
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for the periods mentioned against their respective names :— 
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32 B.j.37 Shanti Swaroop Second Ayur- 
vedacharya. 
37 B.j.43 Swaraj Singh Do. 
Chauhan. 
635/L Dharmendra Kumar Pre-Medical 
Test 
1517/L Upendra Nath Do. 
Rastogi. e 
1874/L Parvez Do. 
2000/L Vijay Kumar Singal . Do. 
2590/LR Dinesh Kumar Do. 
' Srivastava. 
2698/LKR' e Gopal Srivastavd" Do. 
2888/LR e Pancham Singh Do. 
3107/LS Ranjit Singh Do. 
3931/KL Surendra Nath Do. 
Govil. 
4036/K Anand Swaroop ' po. 
Tripathi. 
4048/K Ravi Shanker Tewari Do. 
4477/KL Pradeep Kumar Do. 
32 Virendra Kumar M:S.W. Test 
Kanojia. = 
MARATHWADA UNIVERSITY 
Circular No. Ex/3 of 1965 


[pzc. 


to the University 
earlier than the session 
1966-67. 5 
"Expelled from their 
resepctive Test of 1965 
and debarred from ap- 
pearing at the Tests 
of 1966 and 1967. 


In pursuance of the Executive Council's resolution passed at its meeting held on 3rd 
February, 1965, the following candidates who had appeared for the University examina- 
tions held in October, 1964, and who were found guilty of malpractice, have been penalised 


Sl. Name of the candidate Examination- Seat 

No. 5 No. 

1. Sri D. M. Rajegore P.U.C. (Sc) 343 

2. Sri B. R. Rokade P.U.C. (Arts) 648 

3. Sri M. S. Shende Do. 710 

4. Sti M. R. Potharkar B.A, II Year 1211 
x 

5. Sri G. B. Ghotale B.A. II & III 1636 
Year? 


/ : 


Penalty imposed 
e. 


In addition to the cancella- 


tion of his result of the 
examination in October, 
1964, he has been de- 
barred from appearing 
at any of the University 
Examinations till Decem- 
ber, 1965. . 


In addition to the cancella- 


tion of his result of the 
examination in October, 
1964, he has been de-. 
barred from appearing 
at any of the Univergity 


. Examinations till Decem- 


ber, 1965. 
Do. 


A- 


In addition to the cancella- 


tion of his result of the 
examination in October, 
1964, he has been de- 
barred from appearing 
at any of the University 
examinations till June, 
1966. = 


In addition to the cancella- 
.tion of his result at the 


October, 1964, examina- 
tion, he has* been de- 
barred from appearing 
at any of the University 
examinations till June, 
1967. : 


1965] 


6. Sri S. K. Hazari 


7. Sri R: N. Khan 


t 
. 


8. Sri Gundle M. G. 


` 
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In additior to the cancella- 
tion of his result at the 
examination in October, 
1964, he has been de-, 
barred from appearing 
at anyeof the University 
examinations till Decem- 

K ber, 1965. 

F.E. 21 In addition to the cancella." 
tion of his result at the 
examination in October, 

D 1964, be bas been de- 

E barred from appearing 

at any of the University 

examinations till June, 
1966. 

Wilļbe announced later on 


B.A. Il Year 1413 


P.U.C. (Sc.) 321 


MARATHWADA UNIVERSITY 


Circular No. Ex/14 of 1965 


In pursuance of the Executive Council's resolution passed at its meeting held on 7th 
August, 1965, the following candidates who had appeared for the University examinations 
held gn March/April, 1965, and who were found guilty of malpractice, have been penalised 

^ for tbe period mentioned against their respective names :— 


Sl. Name of the candidate 
No. 


(1) Sri K. G. Malode 


. 
(2) Sri S. B. Wuike 


(3) Sri Sged Zakaria Younus 


(4) Sri V. H. Waghodekar ' 


A 


(5) Sri A. S. Darak 


(C) Sri B. G. Ghorde 


Examination Seat 
No. 


P.U.C. l 277 
(Science) x 


Penalty imposed 


In addition to the cancella- 
tion of his result of the 
Examination in 1965, he 
has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th November, 1965. 

In addition to the cancella- 
tion of his result of the 
Examination in 1965, he 
has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th November, 1966. 

In addition to the cancella: 
tion of his result of the 
Examination in 1965, he 
has been debarred from 
appearingfat any of the 
University Examinations 
till 15th June, 1966. 

In addition to the cancella- 
tion of his result of the 
Examination in 1965, he 
has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
* till 30th November, 1965. 

In addition to the cancella- 
tion of his result of the 
Examination in 1965, he 
has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th November, 1965. ` 

In addition to the cancella- 
‘tion of his result of the 
Examination in 1965, he 
has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th November, 1965. 


PUC.. 381 
(Science) 


P.U.C. 452 
(Science) 


P.U.C. 676 
(Science) 


P.U.C. om 
(Science) 


RUC ° 763 
(Science) A 
. 
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(7) Sri S. A. Mane 


(9) Sri S. S. Syed 


(10) E^ ed Afsar Ali Osman 


(11) Sri B. B. Tandale 


(12) Sri M. A. Qureshi 


(13) Smt. M. M. Siddiqui 


(14) Sri P. S. Kulkarni 


(15) Sri L. R. Bidwai 


(16) Sri G. Y. Sangvikar ` 


P.U.C. 840 
(Science) 
, P.U.C. 900 
(Science) 
we 
PUC. 958 
(Science) 
P.U.C. 957 
(Science) 
P.U.C. 961 
(Science) 
PLU. 1024 
(Science) 
P.U.C. 1037 
(Science) s 
P.U.C. .1113 
(Science) 
P.U.C. 1251 
(Science) 
a 
Y.C. 1325 
($ience) 


[ DEG. 


In addition of the cancella- 
tion of his result of the 
Examination in 1965, he 
has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th November, 1966. 


In addition to the cancella- 
tion of his result of the 
Examination in 1965, he 
has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th November, 1965. 


In addition to the cancella- 
tion of his result of the 
Examination in 1965, he 
has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th November, 1966. 


The caudidate is exonerated 
of the charge levelled 
against him and his (Belt . 
at the said examination 
will be declared: 


In addition to the cancella- 
tion of his result of the 
Examination in 1965, he 
has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th November, 1965. 


In addition to the canceila- 
tion of his result in the 
Examination in 1965, he 
has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th November, 1965. 


In addition to the cancella- 
tion. of her result of the 
Examination in 1965, she 
has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th November, 1965, 


: In addition to the cancella- 


tion of his result of the 
Examination in 1965, he; 
has been debarred fro 


appearing at any of the - 


University Examinations 
till 30th Noveniber, 1965, 


In addition to the cancella- 
tion of his result of the 
Examination in 1965, he 
has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 


University Examinations - 


till 30th November, 1965. 


In addition to the cancella- 
tion of his résult of the 
Examination in 1965, he 
has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th November, 1965. 


d 


1965] 


S1. Name of the candidate 


No. 
(17) Sri M. K. Mehetre 


(18) Sri B. N. Sihire 


(19) Sri R. B. Aher 


(20) Sri B. B. Waghmare 


(30) Mohd, Hameedullah Khan 


Hussain Khan. 


(31) Sri Ghorpade R. K. 
_ G2) Sri Ragde N. S. 
(33) Sri G. S. Tiplé 


(34) Sri G, B: Kodgire 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Examination 


P.U.C, (Arts) 


P.U.C. (Arts) 


P.U.C. (Arts) 


B.Sc. I Year 


B.Sc. I Year 


M.A. 


B.Sc. H Year 


BSc. IL Year A 
o 


Seat 
No. 


2202 


2286 


2579 


2681 


2367 


2602 


268 


181 


341 


281 


Penalty imposed 


In addition to the cancella- 
tiore of his result of the 
Examination in 1965, he 
has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th November, 1966. 
The five rupee note, 
*which he had inserted 
in “his answer-book of 
the General Science sub- 
ject be returned to Ke 
candidate. 

In addition to the éancsline 
tion of his result of the 
Examination in 1965, 

. has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th Noveniber, 1965. 

In addition to the canc ella- 
tion of his result of the 
Examination in 1965, he 
has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th November, 1965. 

In addition to the cancella- 
tion of his result of the 
Examination in 1965, he 
has been debarred from 
appearing at any. of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th November, 1965. 

In addition to the cancella- 
tion of his result of the 
Examination in 1965; he 
has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 15th June, 1966. 


In addition to the cancella- 


tion of his result of the 
Examination in 1965, be 
has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 15th June, 1966. 

In addition to the cancella- 
tion of his result at the 
Examination in 1965, he 
has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th November, 1967. 

In addition to the cancella- 
tion of his result at the 
Examination in 1965, he 
has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th November, 1966. 

In addition to the cancella- 
tion of his result at the 
Examination in 1965, he 
has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th November, 1966. 


mn 
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(35) Sri V. S. Tandale B.Sc. III Year 1346 In addition to the cancella- 
- i tion of his result at the 
Examination in 1965, he 
bas been debarred from 
PA appearing at any of the 
` University Examinations 

z d . - till 15th June, 1966. 
pa (305, Sri S. B. Bontawar ' B.Sc. IIl Year 1070 In addition to the cancella- 
E - tion of his result of the 
Examination in 1965, he 
has been debarred from 


t 


e © : appearing at any of the 
. . University Examinations 
1 ' till 15th June, 1966. 
(37) Sri N. P. Kulkarni ` B.Sc. HI Year 1340 In addition to the cancellas 


' tion of his result of the 
i 3 Examination in. 1965, he 
! ` has been debarred from 
i appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
i till 15th June, 1966. 
(38) Sri S. D. Kamble B.Sc. III Year 1059 In addition to the cancella- 
` i ` tion of his result of the 
Examination in 1965, he 


has been debarred frem | 


appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
E till 15th June, 1966. 

(39) Sri Khobragade IBA, H Year ` 4598 In addition to the cancella- 
i | ; tion of his result at the 
Examination in 1965, he 
has been debarred from 
appearing àt any of the 
: University Examinations 
m T till 30th November, 1966. 
(40) Sri M. G. Gundle - P.U.C. 321 In addition to the cancellg- 
(Science) tion of his result at the 
Examination in October,. 
1964, he has been de- 
barred from appearing 
at any of the University 
Examinations till 30th 

November, 1965, 


University Campus, ` M. B. CHITNIS, 
Soneri Mahal, : ` Registrar, 
Aurangabad, 

August 21, 1965. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY . 


From e 
The Registrar, . m 


-Panjab University, - 
Chandigarh —3. 


To s ; 
A The Principals of. Affiliated Colleges. . No. 12701-850/65G 
f | - The 11th August, 1965 
"mee Dear Sir/Madam, 
: I am to inform you that the Principal, State College of Sports, Jullunder, vide his 
letter, dated the 10th July, 1965, has rusticated the following student for a period of one 
academic year or missing of following two University examinations, for gross misconduct. 


.  Regd. No. Name.of student Father’s name Class College 
e 62-sj-i6 Sukhdarshan Singh Ujjaga? Singh T.D.C. Pt-I State College of 
D Roll No. 140 "Sports, 
4 e- (of 1964-65) Jullurēdur. 
Yours faithfully, 
: S. P. ARORA, 


Assistant i iei . (Co-ordination) 
or Registrar. 
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1965] NOTIFICATIONS 298 
UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 
Notificatfon No. X/103/65 
. Sagar, tha 24th August, 1965 $ 


It is notified that the following punishment is awarded to the ufidermentioned candi- 
dates who were found bie Ee Ee to use unfair means at the 1965 examinations. 
B.Sc. (Fihal) Examination, 1965 2 
The results of the following candidates are cancelled and they are debarred from "7 
rides fe any subsequent examinations of this University for a period of two years 
i.e. upto 


Sl. no. Roll no. Enrolment no. *Name . Centre 
1. 18761 Prashant Kumar Dubey, . Govt. College, 
S/o Sri Ramnath Dubey, Shahdol. kh 
e DS Police, Kotma Dist Shahdol. 
2. 18041  C/17366 Shyam Sunder Rai, U.T.D., Sagar. 
S/o Dr. B. B. Rai, 
Gopalganj, Sagar. : 
3. 18521  C/28352 Baldo Singh Thakur, GDC. 
- S/o Sri Murlidhar Lodhi, Narsinghpur. 
Vill. Deori Kalan, Dist. Sagar. 
4. 18122 ©C/23197 Surendra Kumar Verma J. H. College, 
S/o Sri S. L. Verma, Betul. 
Aryapura, Tikari, Betul. 


elhe result of 1965 examination of the following candidates are cancelled and they 
are debarred from appearing at any subsequent examination of this University for a 
period of one year ie. upto 1966. 

5. 18082  C/27681 Parmanand Kesherwani, U.T.D., Sagar. 
: S/o Sri Balkrishan Kesherwani, 
M.N. 8/8, Sadar Bazar, Sagar. 
Yogendra Katre, 

S/o Sri T. N. Katte, 
Pleader, Civil Lines; Gondia. 
The result of the following candidates are cancelled and they are allowed to appear 
at the subsequent examinations : 
18076 * C/17328 Ram Krishna. Dubey, 
C/o Sri Bam Bharos Dubey, 
Banda Belai Police Stn., Dist. Sagar. 


6. 18190  C/10652 J.S.T.S., Balaghat. 


U.T.D., Sagar. 


8. 18133 
9, 18451 


10. 18855 


C/16654 
C/26408 


C/26404 


Manik Rao Khasdeo, 

C/o Sri R. R. Khasdeo, 

P.O. Bhaisdehi, Dist. Betul. 
Vincent Anil Kumar Rupjee, 


C/o Sri R. Rupjee, Friends Mission, 
Meeting House, Hoshangabad. 


Shivaji Dutta, 


J.H. College, 
Betul. 


NMV, 
Hoshangabad. 


Do. 


C/o Sri I. C. Dutta, 
Kothi Bazar, Hoshangabad. 
The Paper mentioned against each of the candidates is cancelled and result of the a 


examination is declared, 
11. 18191 P. C. Chaturmohta, LS.T.S., Chem. IIT 
C/o Sri T. R. Chaturmohta, Balaghat, = M 
S B.A., LL.B.; S . 
Main Road, "Balaghat. 
Vasant Kumar Bhatt, . 
C/o Sri Ravi Shanker '.- 
Sukla, Sarafi Ward, Sagar. : y Sagar, 
Surendra Itwari Lal, . 19 Do. Do. 
S/o Robert Lal, C/o Rev.” : 
M. Lyto, Gopalganj, Sagar. 
Hari Kant Tiwari,. < : Do, 
C/o Sri Ganesh Prasad. 
H Tiwari, Post Bijhawara; | s 
Chhindwara. ^ vi 
C/23173 P. C. Mandhare, J. H. College, Bot. iI 
“S/o Sri Mangal Pd. > Betul, ` 
Mandare, Tikari, Dist9Betul. : 
Ram Niranjan Singh, $ Govt. Deg. 
Vill. Khfmariya, P.O. Ram. College, Satna. 
Sthan, Satna. 


kis. 18080 C/8604 U.T.D,, Do. 


13. 18037 C/27663 


14. 18096 C/28356 . Chem. II 


15. 18134 


- 16. 18745 * C/2564 Phys. III 


ISHWAR CHANDRA, d 
Registrar. 
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294 THE CALCUTTA REVIEW ` (7o Loge, 
UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR i 
Notification No. Zeite 
The 24th August, 1965 


It is notified that the following punishment i is awarded to the undermentioned candi» 
dates who were found using/attempting to use unfair means at the 1965 examinations, 
B.Sc. II Year Examination, 1965 

The result of the following candidate-is cancelled and he is debarred from appearing 
at any subsequent examinations of this University for a period of three years ie. upto 
1968. 

Sl. no. Roll no. Enrolmant no. . Name. Centre 
1. 16391  C/29474 Rajendra Kumar Awasthi, P Govt. Sc. College, 
: . S/o Sri Bishwanath Awasthi, Rewa. 
Gandhi Marg, House No. 3, 
Uprahati, Rewa. ` 
The result of the following candidates- are cancelled and they are debarred from ap- 
pearing a any sübsequent examinations of this University for a period of two years ie, 
upto 
2. 16344  Cj29506 Jamil Ahmad "Khan, $ G. D. C, Satna. 
S/o Sri Abdul Rahim Khan, 
General Merchant, Chowk Bazar, 
dëi Nagod. - d i 
3. 16296  C/35056 Banke Bihari Gupta,- ` G. D; C., Shahdol, . 
C/o Sri Rajnath Dwarka Pd., ` 
Dadarava, Main Road, Shahdol. 
The result of the following candidates are-cancelled and they are allowed to appear 
at the subsequent examinations. ; 
4. 16326 C/38942 K. L. Hirwani,  . G. D. C. Satna, 
S/o Sri S. B. Hirwani, t 
, Q. No. 425, New Colony, Satna. 
5. 16382  C/40489- -Indrajit Singh, 4 . Sc. College, Rewa. 
M S/o Ramanuj Singh, : i : 
E . Vill. E.P.O. Bihra, Dist. Satna. ' 
6. 16216  C/30286 Puran Singh Chauhan, S. N. C, Khandwa, 6 
C/o M. S. Thakur, 
Ganesh Talai, Khandwa. 
7. 16242  Cj30095 D. K. Paliwal, Deg. College; 
-S/o Sri K. L. Paliwal, : Narsinghpur. 
P.O. Chawarpatha, Dist. Nar- OU 
simhapur. B 
8. 16338  C/39000 Ramsewak Mishra, ` „G.D. C., Satna. * 
Cfo Sri Bhagwat Prasad Mishra, e 
Martha, Post Sarwara, Dist. Panna. H 

The paper mentioned against each of the candidates i is cancelled and the result of the. 

‘candidate is declared. 


9. 15983 C/35627 I. C. Jain, ISTS., . Chem. IH 
C/o Sri Tara Chand Duli — Balaghat. . 
"^ bk . Chand Jain, Balaghat. i 
10. * 15982 C/35694 Dilip Singh Gulati,. Do. Maths. Il» 
: $ C/o Sri Harhans Singh M 
Gulati, Sri Guru Nanak _ A: 
Garage, Gondia. ` S 
11. 16370 C/29504 Jai Deo Singh, : Govt. Sc. Col, Maths. IT 
S/o Gaya Pd. Singh, Rewa. 


Near S. K. Girls’ dio 
School, Rewa. ` 

12. 16368  CJ48514 Suresh "Pratap Singh, Do. Maths. I 
S/o Sri Brij Mohan Singh, . 
Urrahat, In front of Maha- - 
deo Kachhi House, Rewa. ' 


"13. 16303  Cj35064 Harish Kumar Nigam, G. D. C, Phys. H 
. S/o Sri Durga Prasad Shahdol.- : 
Nigam, Panden Tola, Rewa. 
14. 16313  C/35091 Ravindrg Kumar Shrivas- Do. * < Phys. N 


tava, C/o Sri Valmik e 
Prasad Shrivastava, 
Ganeshganj (Ranger 


` Quarter), Shahdol. : | 
: ISHWAR CHANDRA, 
e strat University of Sdugar. - 


